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CHAPTER VI 

MINISTERIAL CHANGES 

What a wonderful incongruity it is for a man to see the doubtfulness in 
which things are involved, and yet be impatient or vehement in it. 
BUTLEB. 



WHEN the Bill had met its fate, its author began CHAP. 
silently to revolve the question of his own continu- ^J^^ 
ance in command. A sharp controversy within the 1894. 
Cabinet brought the question to an issue. Naval 
estimates were proposed by Lord Spencer. The 
Prime Minister judged them to be grossly excessive. 
The Admiralty was urgent, and Spencer was by 
temperament obstinate. He carried a decided 
majority of the Cabinet with him. Time passed; a 
series of singular perplexities ensued. 

We had a Cabinet on January 9, 1894. Accom- 
modation on Navy estimates seeming to be out of 
reach, was the decision on the ulterior consequence 
of the fact capable of delay? Could this be post- 
poned until February 15? It was decided to adjourn, 
and we were informally to consider this point among 
ourselves. An item or two from my Diary may 
record the course of incident: 

"Kosebery took me up to B. Square in his 
brougham, and Asquith followed. We talked away 
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4 EECOLLECTIONS 

without saying anything, as men are so curiously 
able to do. The view undoubtedly was that now is 
the accepted time for our chief's resignation; that 
it would be against Mr. G.'s honour to remain at the 
head of the Government while the estimates of which 
he disapproved were actually being framed ; that the 
delay in reconstruction would fatally mutilate the 
new session; and all the other arguments. 

"To H. of C. A good many Irish questions, 
which I answered as I best could. Mr. G. on the 
bench, in a perfectly matter-of-fact humour to all 
outer seeming. He said to me, Tray, come and dine 
to-night, if you can. Only the family, and I will 
tell you my estimate of the Cabinet. 7 Much buzzing 
among the Cabinet men, coming to my room and 
talking things over and over. Most of them were at 
this stage of affairs This-Weekers and not Next- 
Mouthers, i.e. for a definitive Cabinet on Thursday or 
Friday followed by the Prime Minister's immediate 

retirement. Only one minister, L , was willing 

to entertain Mr. G.'s own plan, or to go against the 
Admiralty figures. Presently it came rather more 
into our minds that a ministerial crisis and the with- 
drawal of Mr. G. might let in Lord Salisbury. The 
Q. might send for him and he might dissolve, leaving 
our Parish Councils Bill planted. Or he might be 
emboldened, even if we remonstrated, to spoil the 
Bill. That argument began to spread a little. Still, 
I don't think it substantially diverted the current in 
favour of resignation this week. 

"To dine in Downing Street. Armitstead and 
Lord Konald Gower, the only other guests. Mr. G. 
not in his gay mood, but still perfectly cheerful and 
Ml of talk, only no flow ; it was an atmosphere of 
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preoccupation. R. G. ; by the way, asked him 
whether it would not be worth while to publish a 
life of his uncle, Lord Morpeth, afterwards Lord 
Carlisle, the Lord Lt. of Ireland. Mr. G. politely 
snuffed the notion out. 'A biography, unless it is of 
some very great man indeed, is only sure of a public at 
the time of the man's death/ He cited the complete 
lack of interest in Sir Robert Peel's papers, just 
edited and extremely well edited by Charles Parker. 
"After dinner, in the drawing-room, he at once 
sat down to backgammon with Armitstead. Mrs. G. 
carried me to a sofa behind an ornamental glass 
screen, and I then found with a minute of consterna- 
tion that I was to tell her the fatal news. Mr. G. 
had said to her, on his return from the House, that I 
was coming to dine ; that he was fagged, and that I 
would tell her how things stood. It was as painful 
as any talk could be. However, I had no choice. 
I told her that the reign was over, and that the only 
question was whether the abdication should be now 
or in February. The poor lady was not in the least 
prepared for the actual stroke. Had gone through 
so many crises, and they had all come out right in 
the end; had calculated that the refreshment of the 
coming journey to Biarritz would change his thoughts 
and purpose. I told her that language had been 
used which made change almost impossible. Well, 
then, would not the Cabinet change, when they knew 
the perils with which his loss would surround them? 
I was obliged to keep to iron facts. What a curious 
scene ! Me breaking to her that the pride and glory 
of her life was at last to face eclipse, that the curtain 
was falling on a grand drama of fame, power, accla- 
mation; the rattle of the dice on the backgammon 
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BOOK board, and the laughter and chucklings of the two 
IIL long-lived players, sounding a strange running refrain. 

^^^ "This, however, was not the end. The final 
stage did not arrive for several weeks. Three or four 
of them he passed at Biarritz (Jan. 13-Feb. 10), but 
with little gain of composure. His colleagues in 
Whitehall were in dire perplexity, as the session 
rapidly approached. Some of them regaled them- 
selves with verse. One recalled Johnson's fine lines 
on those fortunate men 'who sat unclouded in the 
gulf of fate/ Another replied to him as more to the 
point Blair's verse : ' Behold him in the evening time 
of life. ... By unperceived degrees, he wears away. 
Yet like the Sun, seems larger at his setting/ The 
Prime Minister himself suggested an immediate dis- 
solution. It was curious enough, he argued, that if 
it was really desirable that he should appear before 
the country at a dissolution, and that should be 
now, the Lords had taken the steps that might bring 
it now. A prompt submission to the nation of a 
group of questions which, taken together, amount to 
this, whether the people of this island are or are 
not to be a self-governing people. General disfavour 
greeted this idea among us at Whitehall. 

"I came back from Ireland to meet him on his 
return from Biarritz. I went to him at once. It 
was a Sunday afternoon. There the old fellow was, 
doing what old fellows have done for long ages on a 
Sunday afternoon, reading a big Bible. Open on the 
table was Taine's final volume the pages on the 
Church. He complained that after three pages of it, 
his eyes were done. I thought him looking extra- 
ordinarily well quite different from what he was 
when I saw him off at Charing Cross. 
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"He revived the notion of a speedy dissolution. 
I said I was against it, mainly on the ground that 
electoral reform was the best field on which we could 
try a good square throw with the Lords. Everybody 
understands registration and the rest of it ; such 
things come home to electors. He admitted there 
was some force in this, but thought that the wrecking 
of the work of a whole session was a neat compact 
sort of crime, to make the foundation of a grand 
charge. Thought the prospect of our living through 
the session extremely doubtful. I demurred. How 
are they to turn us out? He could only say that we 
should surely find something of a peace party, and 
if so, a clever Tory amendment might ensnare them. 
I said that I didn't believe this. About my own 
position, I put it plainly once more in this way: 'I 
stay, because if I were to resign on ships, you would 
have to resign on ships too, and that would wreck the 
party. If I resign on ships, you cannot resign on eyes 
and ears. But that is what, exactly to save the 
party, you desired to do. Therefore, on Irish grounds 
I stay. . . .' About France he said: 'If I had a 
confidential French friend, I should say to him that I 
regarded you as holding identical opinions with my 
own on France, and her relations with us, and on 
foreign policy generally/ After an hour, I went into 
the drawing-room. No politics, only weather. After 
a few minutes Mr. G. came and took me back for one 
more point. It proved to be an explanation of what 
line he should take as member of the H. of C. He 
did not feel that the same considerations of eyes and 
ears which warranted him in leaving office, bound 
him to leave Parliament; he should not attend 
often; if his opinion were challenged, he should say 
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BOOK he was only answerable to his constituents, and so 
m * on a very perilous outlook, I should say. 

"We all knew how sure it was to come out that 
he was for dissolution, and it was the Cabinet who 
feared it. It would of course be said and believed 
that he was edged out by the ambition and restlessness 
of colleagues. Asquith warned me that I should be 
shot at first and foremost his own familiar friend 
the depositary of his counsels the sharer of his 
deepest thoughts and policies the man who agreed 
with him as to this very issue of the ships and the 
millions and the European peace. I suppose that 
will prove true, and that I shall be charged with 
deserting him, and sacrificing my convictions for 
office. Well, they may say what they like. I have 
to go on living some years, D.V. How could I face 
the memory of having a second time been his active 
coadjutor in breaking up the party ? And how should 
I feel as to Ireland? Ireland, that is my polestar of 
honour, even if I were to know that I am driving 
straight on to failure. 

"On February 1, the Irish view of resignation 
was presented to me by one of the leaders. He drew 
a terrific picture of the pain and anger that Mr. G.'s 
retirement would create in Ireland. Helps one to 
realise what he is to Home Rule and to Ireland. 'It 
is not the Bill. It is the man. He is the personifica- 
tion of their cause before Europe and the world. 
For him deliberately to step down and desert them 
will be regarded as the crowning betrayal of Ireland 
by England. By their cause, I don't mean a 
Parliament on College Green. It is resistance to 
the bullying agents, swaggering landlords, braggart 
Orangemen that is the cause. His voluntary dis- 
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appearance would be the triumph of this whole gang CHAP. 
of oppressors. 7 v^-^ 

"A fortnight of curious interludes came next. 
There was a Cabinet dinner (Feb. 17). It was 
expected that the Prime Minister would tell us that 
he was going at once to resign ; on what day ; was 
going to say; what we were to set about doing or 
not doing. I met a political lady in the afternoon, 
driving out of Downing Street. ' Don't you re- 
member/ she asked me, 'the last scene in Lucrezia 
Borgia; they were all feasting and singing, II segreto 
per esser felice, and in rushes Lucrezia, telling them 
they are all dead men?' Things did not run out 
altogether so. We ate our dinners expectantly ; the 
coffee found the oracle still dumb ; and in good time 
a crestfallen flock departed. Six days later (Feb. 23) 
a Cabinet. At the close of the business he said in a 
quiet, ordinary voice something to the effect that 
when the prorogation speech was settled it was 
understood that the moment would have come 'to 
end his co-operation with the members of the Cabinet/ 
The words fell like ice on men's hearts, there was an 
instant's hush, and we broke up in funereal groups. 
The end came a week later, and the last Cabinet was 
held. When the business was over Kimberley, as 
our senior, said his words of farewell. But almost 
in an instant the honest fellow's voice gave way ; he 
bravely forced out a few broken sentences good 
honest sentences they were and not without tears 
he came to a stop. His unaffected and manly emotion 
touched every one of us to the core. Harcourt 
followed in words expressive of his feeling of the 
privilege he had enjoyed in lightening Mr. Gladstone's 
toil, and the grief with which he should realise that 
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BOOK the congenial task was at an* end. Mr. Gladsto 
^J^, who had sat composed and still as marble, closed 1 
scene in a little speech of four or five minutes ^ 
sentences of most moving cadence, the voice unbro^ 
and serene ; the words and tones low, grave, # 
steady. He referred to differences upon a quests 
of vital moment, and upon .a decision which he cot 
not but regard as fraught with disaster. But 'th<- 
who could no longer co-operate with honour, cot- 
at least part in honour/ He was glad to know it 
he had justification in the condition of his sens 
He was glad, too, to think that in spite of vi" 
difference on a public question, private friendst 
would remain unaltered and unimpaired. Then 
said in a tone hardly above a breath but every acce 
heard, 'God bless you all I' 

"The ceremonial of changing seals at Winds 
has often been recorded, and Lord Rosebery kiss 
hands as new head of the Government. 

"We all, or most of us, met the same evening 
an official dinner given by Kimberley as Lord P) 
sident. No discredit to the host, his kitchen or 1 
cellar, the meal was not convivial. We were out 
a prolonged and severe ordeal, and even those of 
whose rule of life was never to look back upon acti 
that could not be revoked, may have mused over t 
chances of a future ordeal severer still." 



ii 

The choice of a successor made an episode th 
no one of the prominent actors in it could or c; 
pretend to look back upon with unalloyed sat: 
faction. I saw Mr. Gladstone on the afternoon wh 
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he was starting for Windsor to tender his resignation CHAR 
(March 2). He had some reason to suppose that the ^^ 
Queen might ask him for advice as to his successor. 
"If you were in my place, now, whom would you 
advise?" /. M. If I were in your place, consider- 
ing the difficulties and embarrassments of personal 
questions, I should be disposed to decline advice. 
Mr. (?. No, I could not do that. It would not be 
consistent with my view of my duty not to advise if 
invited. /. M. Then I am bound to say that, though 
it is not ideal, and has many elements of danger to 
policies that you and I care for, I should advise 
Eosebery. Mr. G. I shall advise Spencer. These 
were pretty nearly the exact words used by each of 
us, but of course there were longish pauses, and the 
delicacy of the matter made us deliberate. 

Keconstruction of a ministry necessarily turns 
upon personalities, and therefore cannot always be 
edifying. For us to throw down the reins would be 
as cowardly as it was in Pitt's colleagues, on their 
leader's death in 1806. We were under a special 
moral obligation to the Irish, because it was reliance 
on our fidelity and honour that had induced them 
to part company with their own chief. The diffi- 
culties were obvious. When Lord Derby retired 
from his third premiership in 1867, Disraeli was leader 
of the House of Commons, and for other reasons 
there could be no dispute as to the succession. Mr. 
Gladstone left no leader in the Commons. Harcourt 
had now no rival in experience of public life, in force 
as a debater, in mastery of parliamentary tactics, in 
unflinching devotion to his party, in constant atten- 
tion and industry. "You and I," he once said to 
me, who only half deserved the compliment, "are 
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BOOK the only regular professional politicians in our camp." 

^J^, His conversion to the new Irish policy in 1886 had 

been as rapid as the conversion of other people; his 

adhesion to it in the Cabinet had been undisguisedly 

chilling. 

It would be unjust to Harcourt to compare him 
as a colleague with Brougham, though they had 
common traits. Some detached observers bethought 
themselves of an incident in the life of the wayward 
Lord Chancellor of the old days. Brougham, after 
he was left out of Lord Melbourne's reconstructed 
government in 1835, made a speech in the House of 
Lords of such extraordinary vehemence and power 
that Melbourne followed by asking how a man 
endowed with the singular qualities that made him 
capable of such a performance was yet not deemed 
by his colleagues of value enough to be retained 
among them! How ill, then, must our own strong 
parliamentarian's cards have been played since 
the opening of the Parliament in 1892. At that 
moment colleagues had begun with every good 
feeling towards him, with the natural expectation 
that as the senior, the most experienced, and the 
most competent for parliamentary purposes of all the 
men sitting with him on the Liberal front bench of 
the House of Commons, his succession was naturally 
to be expected. Yet with full consciousness of the 
obvious disadvantages of a premier in the House of 
Lords, still they could not agree to take service 
under him. How came such gifts, claims, and work 
as his to miscarry just when the prospects of his 
most natural ambition were so promising? The short 
answer is that, though he was a large-hearted man 
and a warm-hearted man, and a man of commanding 
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parliamentary power, he was daily liable to moods CHAP. 
that made him difficult. The parliament was not ^L_ 
to his mind, still less was the size of the majority; 
he was not sustained by enthusiasm for the main 
article of policy ; he missed old stable companions, and 
did not take to all of the new. Though conscious 
of excitability of temperament in himself, he was 
not tolerant of either excitability or of the sluggish 
lack of it in others. Nobody will wonder if all this 
was found especially disconcerting and gratuitous, in 
the very hardest weather against which any set of 
British ministers ever were forced to put to sea. 

Nothing could go more against the grain with me 
than to record these events, but what happened and 
why it happened were questions that drew much 
comment, and may again. He and I had incessant 
conversations of perfect candour, not, I believe, in 
the least discreditable to either of us. I reminded 
him of Burke's pithy and sensible saying that the 
complaints of a friend are very different from in- 
vectives of an enemy. I reminded him also of what 
Scott said of Canning in 1827, that with his immense 
talent, wit, and eloquence, he unhappily wanted 
prudence and patience. It does not need the genius 
of Scott to tell us that a cloudless temper is a wonder- 
ful asset in the cast of political parts. It needs no 
profound observer to realise that public life upon 
the summits is apt to have its cruel hours. "Oh, I 
know," he said, "but you must blame Nature; 
tamen usque recurret." J. M. "I don't presume 
to blame either gods or demigods. But business 
is business ; and, as some sage has observed, Nature 
says, take all but pay." He insisted that honestly 
he did not want to be in the first place, or head of 
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BOOK the Government. In fact it was quite true that in 
^J^i,, the sagacious depths of his mind he felt that anything 
like party strength and unity was irrecoverable, and 
why should he enter into vehement competition for 
the first place in association with the wreckage ? Still, 
one knew that the ordinary superficial ambitions 
are apt to outrun sagacious depths. The leader of 
the House of Commons, he said, must be the real 
head of the Government when our party is in power, 
whoever be the titular head. The reality of authority 
must be there. At the same time he did not at all 
deny the advantage of the leader of the House of 
Commons being also the titular leader of the party. 
If it were not that it would sound like advocacy of 
personal claims, he should have a vast deal to say on 
this : the enormous difficulty of keeping our groups 
together, which is barely overcome even by Mr. 
Gladstone himself, would be increased tenfold, if there 
were not plenary authority in the leader. The new 
leader of the House of Commons will have an almost 
impracticable task at best. At any rate he was old, 
and knew how to distinguish tinsel from substance. 
/. M. "My dear Harcourt, forgive me for being 
frank. But you deceive yourself. You do want to 
be leader. You are a proud man. You are aristocrat 
to your finger tips. People may say Stemmata quid 
fadunt if they like, but your stemma interests you 
immensely* [What is the use of genealogies?] Quite 
right too. You have had a Chancellor in your family, 
and a Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and you'd like to 
have a Prime Minister in your family, and no earthly 
blame to you. The thing for us and for the party 
has a double aspect, how we can best carry on our 
fight in the House of Commons between now and the 
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dissolution, and how we can offer the best front when CHAP. 
the election comes. From the. first point of view ^^ 
you are neither more nor less than indispensable; 
from the second, the advantages are with Rosebery." 
This was undoubtedly the dominant view of the 
leading junta inside the Cabinet I mean Spencer, 
Asquith, Acland, and myself though, as was to be 
expected amid so much uncertainty and distraction, 
feeling wavered from day to day. But the tremble 
was slight, and the hand of the barometer returned 
to a steady point. Rosebery, in spite of what would 
have been a perfectly natural and justified ambition, 
was far too acute not to be fully alive to the 
difficulties with which any Liberal prime minister in 
the Lords would have to grapple, and far too careful 
by temperament actively to covet such a post. It 
fell to me to see him constantly through this agitat- 
ing time. Clearer than any of us, he saw and felt 
the force of the various changes in our continental 
relations, and the immense difficulty of adjusting 
them to the temper of our party. It was wide insight 
and no pusillanimity that made him slow to yield 
to our pressure. From Mr. Gladstone's last Cabinet, 
Rosebery, Spencer, and I walked away together, 
on our way to Berkeley Square, where Asquith and 
Acland joined us and we had our luncheon. I had 
already written to Rosebery in the morning that he 
must really let us know jftrm, whether he was prepared 
to form a Government at all costs. It would never 
do for me to lead the Irish in a certain direction, if 
after all my pains we were in that direction to be 
left in the lurch. Spencer now pointedly put this 
to him, and Acland pressed it home. Asquith was 
of the same mind. Rosebery at last definitely 
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BOOK accepted the obligation, and agreed that he would 
s^Lx under any circumstances undertake to go on with the 
task, if the Queen sent for him. Our satisfaction at 
this advance towards daylight was somewhat alloyed 
the same night by news from the House of Commons. 
There was a revolt; a certain group of Liberal 
members, with a chartered malcontent at their head, 
had come to the senior whip to make a protest 
against a peer premier. Asquith and I thought it 
of little significance, but Tweedmouth, the whip, 
though one of the most courageous of men, was con- 
siderably perturbed. 

In these trying days I had many visits from 
the most confidential emissary that Harcourt could 
possibly have chosen in many ways cleverer, neater, 
more astute, diplomatic, and far more resolute than 
Harcourt himself. He assured me that if my mind 
turned that way, nothing would be more exactly 
what the Chancellor desired than that I should go 
to the Exchequer, and I could either bring in the 
budget myself or, to begin with, play the part of 
Goulburn to Peel. In this case, if I became the 
second man in the House of Commons the first man, 
moreover, being eleven or twelve years older that 
was a clear gain for the cause of Home Rule, and the 
Irish would be quite sharp enough to see it. Under 
all the circumstances the political reader will agree 
that this was a completely honourable and fair- 
minded proposal of Harcourt's, and neither calls for 
nor in truth admits a word of cynical comment. It 
was very much the arrangement that had seemed most 
natural in our Malwood days, before their harmony 
was impaired by the untoward experiences of 1893-94. 
Sunday, March 4. A curious move now began 
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BOOK took fire, and I walked away full of virtuous resolve 

^r^, to stand to Ireland. ,. 

Towards four in the afternoon Spencer came. 
Much alarm felt at B. Square and by himself at the 
news brought by Acland that I would not join if 
the R O. arrangement for Kimberley were persisted 
in. We argued the matter pretty closely. S. leaned 
heavily on the personal point, that Kimberley ought 
to be compensated for his supersession as leader in 
the Lords. I resisted this. At length he said that 
if I did not join, neither would he. I protested 
against this responsibility being cast on me, and 
began to waver. He proposed that we should go to 
Rosebery. R. would have been to see me, but was 
beset by business. Just before we started, in comes 
Loulou to say that his father had seen R., had dis- 
cussed terms, and had joined. 

Meanwhile off went Spencer and I in a hansom 
to B. Square. R. very pleasant. Others came in. 
He and I withdrew to the inner room. We discussed 
the matter of the F. 0. Rather than have a Harcourt 
government, I gave way, partly on the consideration 
that Kimberley would be a good enough minister, 
but mainly because I could not break up the best 
scheme of a new administration on a narrow and not 
popularly intelligible, though substantially an im- 
portant, point. He then asked me whether I would 
stay in Ireland or go to India. I said that frankly 
I was divided. The Irish would really not thank 
me ; would not be at all sorry for a change ; Ireland 
tosses on her bed and finds relief in change; restive 
and restless ; would be all the better pleased to find 
a more malleable man. " Would you come and dine 
to-night," he asked, "and we can talk it over?" I 
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BOOK science and instinct were pulling me by secret and 
vJ^J resistless force the same way, I agreed; and the decision 
was made. He ordered his phaeton, and off we drove 
in the darkness and east wind to my house, talking 
about all sorts of things. His last word, as I got to 
my door, was that he could not tell me how grateful 
he was for the service I was rendering and the sacrifice 
I was making. I replied that in affairs of this gravity 
and moment, it was no question of gratitude. He 
had previously said that he would write to my wife 
to explain and to palliate. To which I also replied 
that these concerns of State were not to be settled 
on the principles of the domestic affections. R. 
said it would be right to put it in the newspapers 
next day, that I might have been a Secretary of State 
if I liked. "Do no such thing, I really beg of you," 
cried I, with half-angry sincerity. My protest 
notwithstanding, the thing was officially in print 
next day; that though offered a Secretaryship of 
State I had felt it my duty to decline any post which 
at this juncture might separate me from the cause 
of Ireland. I found R. and G. sitting up. They 
knew very well what to expect. "It's precious hard 
lines," cried G. with youthful vehemence. "I knew 
you would," said R. with profound vexation in her 
voice. 

The new Government sailed out on the crest of 
the wave, and the very next day found itself in the 
trough of a boiling sea. The new Premier had let 
slip to the Lords a sentence about England being 
the predominant partner, whose assent was requisite 
for Irish self-government. This made it certain that 
our Irish friends would bear down upon us without 
loss of an hour. 
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truly said to me later in the evening, it is much easier 
to get yourself out of a scrape of this sort, than 
to explain away another man. However, I skated 
along, listened to with close and painful interest, and 
after winding up with a good strong deliverance 
about H. R., I sat down amid plenty of cheering. 
Not a nice task, but everybody seemed to feel that I 
had made the best of it. Redmond followed me in 
a very able, slightly wicked speech. We went to 
Labouchere's amendment upon the Address, protest- 
ing against the continuance of the legislative powers 
of the House of Lords. This of course was a 
demonstration in favour of Harcourt against the new 
premier. Ministers were defeated by 2, amid wild 
exultation of Radicals and Irish. 

Wednesday, March 14. Cabinet at H. of C. at 
11.30. Settled the way out of the scrape of the 
rejected Address. In the House Harcourt too solemn. 
Balfour in a vein of admirable raillery. Harcourt 
moved and I seconded the new Address a very 
unexpected ray of parliamentary glory ! The Par- 
nellites plus T. W. R. pounding into me all the 
afternoon. Quite like old times. 

Thursday, March 15. Cabinet at noon in the old 
room at Downing Street. At Rosebery's desire, I 
sat at his left hand. Next to me Asquith. Harcourt 
explained Budget. A trifle long, but excellently clear. 
Took about an hour. Message from Rosebery to 
go to him in Whips' room. Took my hand and kept 
it for a minute, thanking me with real feeling for 
standing up for him. "Tush!" said I, "that's one 
of the few true delights of political life.' 7 He wanted 
me to go out with him, but I could not leave the 
House. As he fared forth alone, I wondered how it 
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CHAPTER VII 



VISITS IN IRELAND 

We govern men, and we do not know them : we do not even endeav< 
to know them. LOED SHBLBUENB. 



BOOK LIMERICK, Sunday, July 30, 1893. Awoke at s 
^^ or so. Applied myself to a bundle of papers and d: 
patched them after breakfast, thus starting with 
clean sheet. Glorious morning. Car at the door wi 
extraordinary punctuality. Indeed, in the matter 
inns and cars, I must say the Irish are as punctu 
as nations with a better name. We had about thir 
miles before us, and I have not often enjoyed a di 
more keenly. The sky brilliant, the air keen ai 
fresh, the green of the fields and woods wonderful 
radiant after parched England; the landscape 
eastern Clare pretty, the people tidy, the knowledj 
of what lies under the social surface rather excitin 
and the consciousness that one was doing duty at 
business all very conducive to contentment. T] 
D. C., steady, well-informed, and kind. The ca 
driver told us of some rough work at Bodyke the dt 
before. He had driven the agent and his men 
make their seizures, leaving Limerick at three in tl 
morning ; it is he, too, who takes out their suppli 
to the constables and the police at Bodyke. Tl 

24 
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onsequence was that, as we approached, the women CHAP. 
rho passed us on the road in their Sunday best ^^ 
sered and mocked at our friend not at all ferocious 
-rather good-natured than otherwise, though I 
aresay the language was unpleasant enough if I 
ould have understood it through the brogue. He 
ssured us that he never minded, but I fancy he had 
uman nature enough not to relish it much. How 
tiould he ? At the entrance to the disturbed region, 
aw a vedette of a couple of constabulary on a low 
ill, one holding his rifle, the other scouring the 
.eighbourhood with his field-glass. Then we came 
n walking patrols then on two or three cycle 
>atrols. Every thing looked like alertness and vigi- 
mce. Got down at the Knocktara protection post, 
fhere some eight of our men were engaged in pro- 
ecting a couple of people. The sergeant in charge, 
wonderfully smart, erect, intelligent quite young, 
jooked at their patrol books. Recalled all the 
rouble we had about this post in the winter. At 
he barracks met the D. I., a youngster of seven 
r eight and twenty, with clear open eyes and 
harp ready bearing. Heard afterwards that he has 
he faults of his qualities and his youth; is too 
anguine, not close enough in details, and like Joseph 
I., and a good many thousands of other persons 
Jive and dead apt to take the second step before 
ie has taken the first. Had some bread and butter 
,t his little house at Tulla. Passed H. C. on the 
oad, and had some talk. He has charge of the 
)atrolling here. A good, strong, firm jowl and a 
lirect eye a civil, experienced man, looks as if he 
vere well up to his business, and as if he minded 
hat before other things the beginning of virtue in 
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BOOK this world. Saw the low hills from which the people 
v j[^ fired on the sheriff last autumn. Met an old gentle- 
man of venerable mien in a white hat, taking his 
Sunday afternoon's walk, with a couple of constables 
with loaded rifles close at his shoulder. Proved to 

be a certain Mr. . Saw the place where the one 

really bad outrage in my reign was attempted. A 
Dublin agent was on his way to collect some rents. 
Nothing wrong on the property so far as we can 
learn. As he drove along, four successive shots were 
fired at him by men posted on the left-hand side of 
the road, and when he had run this agreeable gauntlet, 
two more by men on the right hand. He was wounded, 
and so was the horse. One house was close by. Several 
others not much farther off. The assassins must 
have been six or eight in number. They must have 
been for some time in ambush, in full view \ of these 
houses. The hour was about noon. They must have 
scampered off over the fields in full view. Yet nobody 
would admit that they had seen anything or heard any- 
thing. As the operations were being explained to me, 
three wenches in their Sunday frocks came out of the 
house, and giggled in our faces, as if to say "What 
fools you are ! You'll never find it out." We have 
two prisoners for the affair, but the evidence is weak. 

Called at House, where was taken after 

the shooting. It belongs to his family, and is now 
opened by Colonel M., who is guardian for a minor. 
A delightful park, rather recalling Panshanger, 
and a good house. The Colonel, who had come to 
see me in London at the time of the attempt, was 
most cordial, and he and his ladies pressed tea. 
But we had no time. He never leaves his gate with- 
out protection. I could not make out what he had 
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done wrong, even according to the law of the League. CHAP. 
He is only there for the summer. No wonder if ^^ 
he'll be glad to find himself at Bath or Bayswater. 

Next came upon Mr. 's place. He has been 

fired at several times one of them only a few weeks 
ago. A protection post of some eight men, with a 
sergeant at their head, one of the most candid, keen, 
intelligent, and attractive ^young men I ever saw in 
my life. On his shelf I saw Vanity Fair, Macaulay's 

Essays, and something of Carlyle. Mr. came 

out to see me. An old man with white beard and 
dim eye, but full of pluck ; would like to have a chance 
of a good shot at his enemies. "We shall do no good," 
says he, "until we kill one or two of 'em out of hand." 
I have not time to write his story. Tis as bad as a 
Corsican vendetta. His shutters and doors protected 
by sheet iron, and he has a hole made by a bullet in 
his armchair, as he peaceably sat there one night. It 
makes one's blood boil. On the other hand, don't 
let us forget that some Clare landlords have been 
abominable tyrants. 

As we neared Ennis, I got off the car and walked 
in, a pleasant sergeant keeping me company. He 

had come out with a note to . It was from the 

C. I. to warn him that I ought not to put up at the 
County Club. The rough squireens would be sure 
to make it unpleasant for me. I am not at all sure 
that they are right; but I could not defy their 

advice, so went to the Hotel, where we arrived 

about 5.30 or something of that sort. Ennis, as I 
have always heard, has two inns ; it matters not to 
which you go ; before you've been there five minutes 
you'll wish you had gone to the other. Certainly not 
inviting. The paint worn, battered, and foul; but 
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BOOK let us be just a clean bed, and a tub with plenty of 
V- J^L / clean water and towelling. 

I dined alone : an honest joint of roast beef and 
a good apple pie. The C. I. came in later, and also 

H , the R. M. We had a good law-and-order 

talk, and much planning of the next day's route. 
The long drive in the fresh air made me desperately 
drowsy, and I retreated in good time not without 
nameless misgivings. I slept a dreamless sleep. 

Monday, July 31. Another noble morning. 
Started about 10 to call on the Bishop of Killaloe, 
who has a pretty place a couple of miles out of Ennis. 
The horse-fair in progress. The men all clean, tidy, 
and wearing a self-respecting look, though a trifle 
dour. No noise nor cheerfulness. The Bishop, who 
remembered that he had met me at dinner at Arch- 
bishop Walsh's two or three years ago, was very 
cordial. Talked about the state of Clare. Told the 
old story : conversion of tillage into grass ; the tre- 
mendous deportation at the famine; violent ill-will 
consequent ; strength of Fenianism in Clare in 1867 ; 
hence the Land League found ground very ready, 
just as some find it ready now a state of things 
with which neither priest nor police can cope. This 
gave me my opening. I said that I had always, 
though no Catholic, looked on the Church as one of 
the few things standing in Ireland ; its power in 
spiritual matters undisturbed. Clare is the most 
intensely Catholic county in Ireland. Am I to 
believe that along with spiritual supremacy there is 
no moral authority, and no control over violence and 
murder? I dwelt on the terrible social disorganisa- 
tion disclosed by such an incident as the attempt to 
murder Molony. The Bishop was a soft, smiling sort 
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of man; .he evidently took a fatalist view of the 
moral state of his flock. I wonder if an energetic 
bishop with nerve could do more? Dr. O'Donnell of 
Raphoe put down the stills in Donegal. Why cannot 

Dr. M put down moonlighting? There's a 

difference, I admit. Everybody knows and admits 
that stilling is wrong; but moonlighting has been 
the grand protection of the peasant against the 
grinding screw of the agent and the landlord, by 
terrifying one man from taking another man's farm. 
The moonlighting in Clare just now does not, it is 
true, seem to be agrarian. The association, however, 
remains, and in the minds of the people it is always 
innocent, and often laudable. At present it is for the 
most part a mere form of petty intimidation. Two 
men are after one girl : the one who is getting the 
worst of it gets a friend to fire a warning shot under 
the window of his rival. 

On parting, the Bishop presented me with a 
history of Clare written by a priest of his diocese. 
Not very good. Then we drove to Corofin, a rough 
spot. D. I. a fresh, hearty, intelligent young man. 
Had formerly been in Kerry. Enlarged on the 
difference between the Clare man and the Kerry man : 
the latter all open, talkative, gay, irrepressible ; the 
former dour, silent, close as wax, not a hint to be 
squeezed out of him. The D. I. took us to see a lovely 
little lake at the foot of noble, wooded slopes a 
charming scene, midnight murder apart. 

By train to Eimistimon. The D. I. a stout, hearty, 
jolly fellow. Drove on with us to Kilfenora a 
pretty name for an ugly, lawless place. Saw one M. 
driving off into Ennistimon, with his wife bearing a 
defiant red parasol. A police-car pelted after him 
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BOOK with a couple of men armed with rifles, and a driver 

J^, with revolver in his pocket. M , a man of some 

means, has taken a property whose tenant was a 
popular character, having sided with the people in 
the League days. I went to see it. The house a 
considerable one. The spacious hall unfurnished. A 
dining-room and a drawing-room with an open piano. 
A large back drawing-room, where the police slept 
their neat fold-up iron beds, their arms hung 
shining on the walls, only signs of order in the place. 
The whole an impression of profound squalor, 

material, moral, social. M in extreme danger of 

a bullet from one of his predecessor's friends. Never 
out of sight of police. House patrolled by day 
and night. In the falling afternoon light, the effect 
was the dreariest I have seen in Ireland. Drove to 
Lahinch and refreshed myself by a good look and 
sniff at the Atlantic Ocean. Liscanor Bay is very 
pretty in its contour, and there are pretty links. A 
tipsy fellow came up and shouted some folly about 
releasing political prisoners. These blockheads, tipsy 
or sober, may be counted upon to shout for some- 
thing which they know they won't get. They don't 
care what that may chance to be. Parted from 
Stokes at Ennistimon, he on his way to Milltown 
Malbay. A most sensible man. He told me that 
when the police saw that I had said the state of 
Clare was a disgrace to civilisation, they said to him, 
"The Chief Secretary is getting to know Ireland." 
The C. I., D. I., and the sharp little J. dined with me at 
my inn soup, leg of mutton, apple pie, and Giesler ! 
The carpet still unswept and the attendant unshaven, 
unwashed, with a look as if he had slept in the stable, 
but the wine, strange to say, worthy of the Trois Fr&res ! 
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BOOK H. R than be ungrateful to Parnell meaning, I 
^^ suppose, rather than co-operate with those who had 
been ungrateful. Say they would never forget that 
I was the one English leader who had never attacked 
Parnell. What should we do after the Lords had 
thrown out the Bill? They feared we should hang 
it up and go on to English Bills. I said we should 
see when the time came. What about "political 
prisoners" ? I could give him no comfort here. 

Then it was for me to take up the line of interroga- 
tion. What were they doing to put down moon- 
lighting? Did he not see that every outrage in 
Clare was a nail in the coffin of the Irish cause? 
Why did he not remonstrate with the rough fellows, 
when they came into Ennis and came to his house? 
He assured me that he did his best; but as there 
was nothing at all like a general organisation for 
crime, it was not easy to reach individual offenders, 
or small local knots. The local members ought to 
come down. H. had told him at the Parnellite Con- 
vention in Dublin that he meant to come down and 
tell the moonlighters to be quiet. And so we parted. 
Meanwhile he at once rushed to a reporter, and told 
him something which he had much better have let 
alone. The Bishop, by the way, told me that the 
folk of Clare had been warmly Parnellite : of course 
because Parnellite is anti-priest. Parnell himself was 
not anti-priest, he was in fact indifferent ; though when 
his catastrophe overtook him, the Romish prelates 
in Ireland like the nonconformists in England were 
bound to back the ten commandments against him. 

Reached Eongsbridge at 6.30 to the minute, and 
drove in a swift car to the Castle. Pound deputation 
of some forty gentlemen waiting in the Privy Council 
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Chamber, about the Queenstown mail. Heard their CHAP. 
story; told them I was as good an Irishman ^^ 
as could be made out of an Englishman, and that 
I did not mean to let Ireland lose any sort of 
advantage by land or sea if I could help it. Then 

I went down to Kingstown, where and I dined 

together at the Yacht Club. Talked about Clare 
but nothing new to say, either of us. He said 
that what constabulary and all officials wanted was 
a chief who knew his business and their business; 
who could guide them in a fix and tell them what to 
do in an emergency; who could keep them out of 
scrapes. H. is certainly not a bit of a KoXa, but 
he remarked that it was no joke to follow a man of 
Balfour's calibre, and now in my second year without 
stumble or broken knee. 

ii 

Nov. 17 j 1894. Was to have gone to lunch with 
Lord Wolseley, but the Castle pressure was too great, 
driving at it until time to start from Kingsbridge for 
Abbeyleix. Horrible journey. No wind, but drenching 
rain. Got there in time for tea. Long talk with Lady 
de Vesci before dinner. Plunged into the thick of 
Ireland in five minutes. Most interesting to see how 
the picture looks from the other point. She is quite 
the reverse of bitter ; likes Ireland and the Irish ; 
has never played absentee ; spent ten months of last 
year here; de Vesci gives equally to Protestant 
pastor and parish priest ; he has been eighteen years 
Chairman of the Board of Guardians. Most inter- 
esting account of the troubled times. It brings home 
to one what a storm means in Ireland. Of Irish 
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BOOK "want of moral courage in these times" "easy to 
vj^ talk about, but not so easy either for tenants or for 
landlords to practise, living isolated and apart, with 
gangs of men with guns stalking round your cabin 
or your mansion." Intelligent, moderate, fair, kind. 
If most of the Irish gentry had only resembled these 
good people, there would never have been our Irish 
question, though there might have been some other. 
Agreeable talk and music in the evening. 

Sunday, Nov. 18. Deluge of rain, but we got a 
walk in the afternoon. The land flat; some fine 
trees; the bog cut far off; the swift flood of the 
Nore the most interesting feature. Much talk with 
my admirable host and a rural neighbour of his about 
tenants' improvements, rents, subletting, and all the 
rest. Full of instruction. The thing becomes real 
and alive, not the hortus siccus of a blue-book. 
Monday, Nov. 19. Started at 9 from Abbeyleix. 

Met in the train. Told me at Ballyragget that 

we were in Jonah Harrington's country. Talked 

about our Land Report. They mean mischief, I fear. 

At Kilkenny. Met by the Divisional Commissioner 

aad other officers. An interesting old city in a small 

way. The Castle, overhanging the Nore, finely 

placed. A gallery with some paintings of Ormonds 

of old and modern time, and other good works by 

Van Dyek, Caracci, etc. An old cathedral and a 

new one, the new one belonging to the old church, 

and vice mm. The Protestant dame who was 

cfustodkn showed us the ancient Ionic chair, and told 

us how the Catholic primate had brought the new 

CMholc bishop and had solemnly seated him in the 

dmr, and addressed solemn words to him, and 

regretted that he could not plant him there, crozier 
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gone, or as good as gone. We agreed vastly on i 
ground that the Irishman needs a strong hand 1 
Beresford name has stood for a strong hand of a s< 
in Irish government. We had a grand participati 
of ideas as to the clouds that overhang the La 
Question. How will subdivision be prevented withe 
the landlord? That was his one great and use: 
function. After dinner most pleasant talk with La 
W. The hostess had feared storm from this rencont 
as she is very excited against H. R. Lo, we got 
divinely; talked about music she composes a: 
sings pretty things about Irish character, and abo 
the probability that the English are one of the 1( 
tribes ! ! So happily did I dissemble my absolute wa 
of earnest interest in the lost tribes ! ! If people ha 
made up their minds to meet an unspeakable og: 
it is surprising how easily they are pleased. I h 
some instructive talk with her about the Irish. B 
tone was deeper and severer than my hostess 
yesterday. She had come over full of illusions ; th 
had slowly been dispelled. Call the Irish imaginativ 
So they are on one side, or on the surface ; in su 
stance, they are not imaginative at all; they a 
sordid and prosaic. Look at marriage love no p 
in it, 'tis an affair of so many cows ; sentiment, n 
a spark of it ! The woods in the park open for t 
public on summer evenings do you ever see la 
and lasses in lovers' pairs? never, never. They a 
actors, and they all know they are actors ; and ea 
man knows that the man to whom he is talking 
not only playing a part, but knows that he kno^ 
that he is playing a part. They cannot help lyir 
and they have no shame, not merely in being fou) 
out, but in being known to be lying as the words cor 
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fresh from their lips. Man ; woman ; and child, they CHAP. 
are soaked and saturated in insincerity. I listened ^^ 
with the patience required by manners. 

This terrible picture she painted without heat, or 
anger, or contempt, or desire for political moral one 
way or another. Her short, strong sentences went 
straight to the heart of the object. I remembered 
on the point of marriage and the lack of appropriate 
tenderness once being with M. O'B. at a cabin talking 
to the old dame dwelling therein. The usual cate- 
chism was put how many acres, what rent, what 
cows for dower. A pretty, shy young woman 
was standing by, the bride of the son of the house. 
She modestly gave him the figure. "Cows d'ye 
call them?" screeched the mother-in-law with 
ferocious contempt; "bones of cows, ye mane." 
After dinner, Lord W. and I had much talk about 
the Land Question in the library; a cigar; pleasant 
chat from the ladies as they sat working. Telegram 
from Harcourt, that my presence at the Cabinet 
was thought by him to be necessary. So my visit 
here must be cut short. 

Tuesday, Nov. 20. At Lord Waterford's desire, 
as soon as I got up, I went into the bedroom adjoining 
mine to see the view. Most glorious. The sky was 
characteristic of this fair land and its volatile people : 
radiant with blue and sunshine one moment, dashed 
with black rain-clouds the next, and then all brilliant, 
glistening, verdant, smiling, gracious once more. 
In the distance, the lovely line of the Comeragh 
Mountains : noble woods rising in grand, embosomed 
slopes; and in the immediate foreground under the 
windows superb and spacious terraces, far surpassing 
any that I ever beheld before in England or abroad. 
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BOOK They were planned by Louisa, Lady Waterford, of 
J^, whom all the world has been reading in these days 
in the Story of Two Noble Lives. 

After enjoying this glorious vision, I set to the 
prosaic work of a pouch from the Castle, which I 
despatched in capital style, as we did not breakfast 
until 10. Not many minutes were spent upon the 
meal, as Lord W. was anxious to drive me through 
the Park while the elements were still propitious, and 
a grander drive I should never wish. The weather 
splendid ; the variety extraordinary and most" pleas- 
ing; great woods, vast stretches of grassy lawn, 
mountains, the bright, swift-flowing Clodagh a 
princely place. We were attended by my satellites 
on a police-car, for they had been told to keep a strict 
eye upon me. Lord W. an able, straight, frank, 
masculine mind. I enjoyed his company exceedingly. 
They say that he is of a dictatorial turn. .Perhaps ; 
I don't mind that; it does not prevent him from 
being a good observer, a man of sound, clear sense, 
and decidedly a fine fellow. His hearty, straight 
ways rather a relief after the ecclesiastical ambiguities 
of my last fortnight. He pressed again and again 
that I should devise an automatic apparatus for 
raising rents. This is the real thing to save all this 
incessant litigation. It was effective in the Act of 
1887 : why not extend it ? As for Evicted Tenants, 
I might be perfectly certain that the Lords would 
never stand compulsion in any form, nor would H.'s 
amendment suffice for them. Why should I go for 
compulsion? I had tried that plan ; Parliament would 
not have it. Why not now go for the practicable, 
and the really practicable is the extension of Section 
13? If I put that into the Bill, it would cover all 
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the effective cases, and with an automatic plan of CHAP 
rent-fixing, that would carry the Bill, in spite of other s _ 
provisions which he and his friends might think 
objectionable. This was about the practical upshot 
of what he said, but it was full of interesting detail, 
and I naturally felt the value of a frank interchange 
of views. A sharp lunch at one, and then off. 
Waterford particularly cordial when he said good-bye. 
I shall never forget this princely theatre, with its 
accessories of useful politics, scenic surroundings. 
[Alas, the Cloaked Shadow was lurking very near.] 

Travelled by the afternoon train from Fiddown, 
through the valley of the Suir, past Carrick-on-Suir (a 
place with many blackguards in it, as the District 
Inspector confided to me); Clonmel, Tipperary 
(scene of a too famous exploit of which I was once 
the unwise spectator) ; there joined by another D. L, 
who travelled with me to Limerick Junction a 
capable fellow. At one of these places imprudently 
bought a newspaper, which told me that we had lost 
an election in Forfarshire. It was not good for 
enjoyment of the really delicious scenery. At 
Limerick Junction caught the limited mail from 
Cork; forged away at an admirable speed, until I 
found myself alongside the boat at Kingstown Pier 
at 7.30. R. met me with letters, and Dowdall with 
a question or two needing immediate settlement. 
All in desperate bustle. I was hungry and tired, so 
not sorry to find myself quietly seated in the saloon 
of the steamer, munching the familiar salt junk and 
cabbage boiled in sea-water. Soon turned into my 
bunk and asleep in a trice. 
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BOOK Monday, Oct. 15, 1894. Called at 4.30. Spence 
J^^, Watson and I off by 5.20. Glorious daybreak at Kings- 
town. Just in time to see the Holyhead boat come 
forging in. Londonderry by 11.10. Grand approach 
up the Foyle. But the city unlovely in plan, buildings, 
colour. The Cathedral very dull: a couple of old 
monumental tablets, and a big shell cast into the city 
during the siege. All the rest except the outer walls 
of the church brand new. Then we perambulated 
the famous walls. They ought to command a noble 
prospect, but factories, etc., have been built up to 
the walls, and all is unlovely. Saw over the barrack 
of the R I. C. : chat with the County Inspector and 
his D. I. Lunch at Prof. Dougherty's, and long 
pleasant chat over the fire. Went over Magee 
College : tidy, but very small. Talked about educa- 
tion, how the priests aim patiently and steadily at 
getting it into their hands. At 5 to Letterkenny. 
Prettyish scenery in the soft falling light. The C. I. 

met us and dined with us. 's Hotel. Not 

bad, and not good. Planned our route bravely. 

Tuesday, Oct. 16. After breakfast to see the 
schools. Some Presentation Brothers in charge. 
Protestant children there, but all the rules of the 
National Board observed. The Administrator came 
in. Kindly, but the early morning razor much needed 
among the Irish clergy. Left card on the Bishop : 
from home. Started at 10 in a wagonette with 
pair of horses for Gweedore. Capital drive. Chat 
with R. I. C. on the road. Fine, smart fellows. Also 
with harvestmen returning from Peebles and other 
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Scottish places, after three months' absence. Cheery, 
quiet, responsive. We could not but contrast their 
free and fluent speech with a labourer in Somerset or 
Surrey. Call the Irish unthrifty ! Why, they live as 
hard as hard, in order to carry their five or eight 
pounds home from Scotland or England. Met 
my friend, the Bishop of Raphoe, of all people 
in the world, travelling in apostolic fashion on the 
common car with a servant and her box for fellow- 
passengers. We stopped our cars and exchanged 
most cordial greetings; deplored that he could not 
show hospitality, and so forth. Got to Gweedore 
Hotel at 3. Clean, warm, and hospitable, with a 
most neat and willing handmaid. Hotel much 
patronised by salmon-fishers. 

After excellent luncheon, set off on a car with 
a rattling horse to Derrybeg, a desolate spot on the 
shore, the home of Fr. Macfadden and the scene of 
the horrid death of the District Inspector, Martin, 
three or four years ago, of which the story has been 
already told. The famous little priest at home; 
showed us in detail the circumstances of the tragedy 
on the spot. A piece of pure insanity. The priest's 
sister a homely, kind body gave us excellent tea. 
Has never quite recovered her nerve since she saw the 
hapless man mashed to death at her door. Fr. M. 
told me that one of the four men whom I let out of 
prison had said to him: "Well, between ourselves, 
Father, we had famous times in the prison; always 
plenty to eat ; never cold, and not much to do. 77 
In fact, this population never has plenty to eat, and 
often is close to starvation. Fr. M. keen for a railway 
to Gweedore. To my horror he let out that he and 
his flock were going to give me a demonstration that 
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night with band. I begged him urgently to stop 
this: the grateful Moonlight Sonata would never 
have done. With quick excitement the little man 
seized the point, excused himself for a minute or two, 
and I presume passed the hard word among the sorry 
cabins on the shore, and thence onward through his 
district, that I was to be let alone. The sergeant, 
who came for an hour's chat after dinner, told us that 
the priest is an austere despot; won't let them go 
sitting and talking in one another's cabin of a night, 
as they would like to do to smoke and tell of all the 
things that have happened in the world; won't let 
them have any balls or dancings. When he was 
locked up for his sins in Deny Gaol, his poor sheep 
went astray and had a dance or two. On his return 
he poured out vials of wrath upon them. One of 
the strangest scenes that I have ever beheld, these 
sorry cabins and rough patches of land and stretches 
of intractable stone, the ocean with its low moan, 
and the light all gone out of the grey sky, and the 
fiery, indomitable little priest. Then there was the 
thought of the slain man, and my share in bringing 
a glimpse of mercy and common-sense into the mourn- 
ful place. 

In the evening, the sergeant, as I have said. Such 
a fine, bright, handsome, well-mannered young fellow. 
A Catholic. Said they had one Protestant among 
the five in the station. Did religion make any 
difference? Seemed quite shocked at the bare idea. 
They never speak of it; sure it would never be 
permitted ; sure it would never be thought of fervent 
in his disclaimer. Such alacrity ; such a merry eye ; 
a famous young fellow. Then a Protestant parson, 
wanting something or other for his son. He, too, 
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for bare life. " Grand heart must a man have/' 
cried Watson, "to fight his battle here." 1 

At Glenties they had promised to send us an 
engine to convey us on the new unopened line. 
Stevenson and two or three directors met us with 
engine and carriage, the first ever seen in the Finn 
valley. One of Balfour's light railways. These must 
do good for civilisation like General Wade's roads in 
Scotland. Wanted us to go to Killybegs and stay all 
night. On reflection declined, as we were engaged 
to dine with Fr. Healy next night. 

On to Strabane. Abercorn Arms : good, very, 
Dozed, dined, and read until 10. I turned over the 
memoirs of Castlereagh prefixed by his brother to 
the speeches. 

At 10 got into the night mail. They had made 
up a first-class compartment for us, not uncom- 
fortable. 

Thursday, Oct. 18. Dublin at 5. Hung about 
Westland Row until 6. At the Eagle of Killiney 
by 7 the grandest morning that ever was seen. 
Lounged, chatted, and did a little work. At night 
dined at Fr. Healy. Excellent fare and witty in- 
teresting company. 

1 The reader may well turn to Miss Lawless's Grania, a story of these 
desolate lands a masterpiece worthy of George Sand at her best. The 
feel of the sea as wonderful as Toilers of the Sea, though without Hugo's 
mighty drama of the elements. 



CHAPTER VIII 

END OF IRISH OFFICE LITERARY POSTSCRIPT 



THE parliamentary impression of my share in Irish 
administration was all that friends could wish. At 
the end of May 1894, when Harcourt seemed to be 
more serious than usual in his threats of retirement 
from leadership, I reported some of his language to 
this effect to Asquith as we sat upon the bench. 
"Then," he said, "you will have to take his place. 
That is clear. 77 I deprecated any such conclusion. 
"No matter. You'll have to do it. The last two or 
three months have made it quite certain. 7 ' 

On the other hand, self-esteem was happily reduced 
to juster dimensions by proof positive in Irish prints 
that I had "completely failed to be either a Lincoln 
or a Bismarck. 77 Why had I not overturned Dublin 
Castle until not one brick remained upon another? 
Not a brick had stirred. Why had I not flung down 
the reins, rather than allow a single man of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary to go to an eviction? As if even 
Bismarck himself, exalted from his Wilhelmstrasse 
to be Irish Secretary, could have refused to let police 
attend evictions, after the Queen 7 s Bench had firmly 
warned him that if he did he would be attached for 
contempt in refusing force for executing decrees at 

45 
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night ! And how could either of these two giants of 
history pull down Dublin Castle, without at the same 
time sweeping away the mass of vested interests 
guarded by Statutes, Treasury Minutes, Orders in 
Council, and all the other bulwarks and bastions of 
the civil service? And this drastic work was all to 
be carried through with a shaky majority of five and 
thirty in one House of Parliament, and loud obstinate 
defiance in the other as truculent as good manners 
would allow. 
Liberal journals at home were better satisfied. 

For the first few years of the Irish Secretary's parlia- 
mentary life, it seemed nearly everybody was agreed in ruling 
him out as a possible leader of the House. He had oratorical 
power, a turn for illuminating a situation by the spoken 
word, a character devoid even of the capacity for intrigue, 
and a temperament nervous and sensitive, but tending to 
harden under the workaday life of politics. In the House 
he was never at his ease, and, like the earlier Balfour, seemed 
to move apart from, and with much distaste for, his environ- 
ment. This Session has undoubtedly witnessed a change. 
He has begun to speak with perfect ease and great fire, and 
with a certain ready play of temper and command of his 
subject which have never "been witnessed before. On the 
other hand, his estrangement from the Labour party and 
Ms unhappy views on the eight-hours question have put him 
out of the running where men like Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Acland and Mr. Asquith have all been able to associate them- 
selves with the living movements of the hour. 

It was not long before a lady of quality, an 
uncompromising Mfllite, dealt faithfully by me. 
"You know what people are beginning to complain 
of? They say three things. You are too haughty. 
You are not at heart a real democrat. You are not 
half ambitious enough. 3 ' Who knows ? 
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By and by Ministers suffered a scratch defeat 
in the House of Commons. Their official life had 
not been of such undimmed felicity as to make any 
of the responsible leaders desire its continuance. So 
we resigned^ and Lord Salisbury for the third time came 
into power. The General Election of 1895 followed, 
and pride in the victory of 1892 suffered a sad fall in my 
unexpected repulse of 1895. In attention to Ireland 
I had been negligent of Newcastle; the eight-hours 
men had their turn, and the running political currents 
helped them to bring me down. The majority was 
not large, but it was adequate and sufficient. : : 

On my way home I stayed a night or two at 
Hawarden, where I found the illustrious master of 
the house in dire wrath at this misfortune. My 
comparative serenity and willingness to make allow- 
ances only added new accents to his anger. "This 
is really/ 7 he said with something of a snort, "carrying 
croxfrpoorvvY) a good deal too far," that being one 
of Aristotle's first-class virtues, meaning temperance 
and sound-mindedness, what in German, less musical 
than Greek, goes as Besonnenheit. A few months 
later I had the honour of being invited to become a 
candidate for the five Montrose Burghs in Forfarshire, 
where, thanks to the zeal of the local leaders and with 
the aid of Scottish members who came to speak on 
my behalf, I was duly elected (1896), and there I 
remained for a dozen years until 1908. The seat had 
been filled by a notable man from 1842 to 1855 in 
the person of Joseph Hume, the leader who had 
succeeded in the virtuous addition of retrenchment to 
peace and reform as the Radical watchwords. 
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II 

BOOK Literary Postscript. One mortifying incident of 
^1^, these Irish days tempts me out of the main road.' 
Just before the fall of the Liberal administration in 
1895, we proposed to the House of Commons a vote 
of five hundred pounds towards a statue of Oliver 
Cromwell. The Irishmen took fire. Drogheda, and 
all the other deeds of two centuries and a half before, 
blazed into memory as if they had happened yesterday. 
Nationalist wrath was aided by Unionist satire. Did 
peace Liberals then, we were asked, honour Oliver as 
the great soldier, or was it the jingo in international 
policy, or the founder of a big navy, or the armed 
destroyer of the House of Commons? The debate 
was prolonged, the refusal of the money became 
pretty certain, and I had the agreeable duty of with- 
drawing our vote, on the specious ground that it 
would in face of opposition so varied and apparently 
so hot no longer mean a really national recognition 
of the Protector's grandeur. Our capitulation was 
greeted with anger and disgust from English Liberals ; 
with thick-witted gibes from Unionists who forgot 
that Oliver was the greatest Unionist of them all; 
and with wild cries of aboriginal joy from our Irish 
friends. The English are not fond of capitulations of 
this sort, where they saw a national hero almost as 
contumeliously used as when royalists and churchmen 
had set his dishonoured head upon a pole at the end 
of Westminster Hall. 

So for a season public talk laid hold of Oliver; 
private munificence set up a stern statue of him within 
the most august precincts of the capital; and the 
overthrow of the old tradition about Cromwell that 
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the genius of Carlyle had inspired half a century CHAP. 
before, gained a fresh spell of vigorous popularity. J^^ 
A learned authority on the Civil Wars has told us that 
Carlyle looked at the seventeenth century through 
the spectacles of the nineteenth, and so, for that 
matter, did some of his high-flying followers. We 
know the way in which a great name is dragged into 
the polemics of an hour Luther, for example when 
it serves the turn either to exalt or to depress him. 
So now Cromwell became a name on an Imperialist 
flag. It fell in with some of the notions of the 
day about representative government, the beneficent 
activities of a busy State, the virtue of the Strong 
Man, and the Hero for Ruler. It was used to give 
a new stimulus to the reaction from Mill's case against 
good despots (1860), and diffused a subtle tendency 
to deify Violence, Will, Force, even War. It was the 
day of Bismarck. People forgot that the master of 
Europe before him, and the monarch of violence 
and force, was Napoleon III., the man of whom 
it was said that he was an ill-bound volume, half 
made up of Machiavelli, the other half of Don 
Quixote. 

When Froude took Lord Wolseley to see Carlyle, 
the sage bade the laurelled commander lock the doors 
of the parliamentary palaver, and walk off with the 
key. I once passed a long day with Lord Wolseley 
on the field of Naseby, working through the famous 
battle with books and maps, and rejoiced to find no 
trace in our luncheon talk of any disposition in that' 
fine-hearted soldier to play a part in the Chelsea 
Sage's parliamentary purge. "We can never answer 
all the riddles in Oliver," said Wolseley, "but at any 
rate he was a great soldier, and knew how to raise,' 
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BOOK maintain ; and command an army, which no war 

^^^ minister in my day has done." 

With no ambition to compose a tract for the 
times or latter-day pamphlet; I was led to try a 
study and estimate of Cromwell; and was rewarded by 
the welcome and approval of the most competent 
authority. Dr. Gardiner, our laborious historian of 
the epoch, in words of uncommon warmth, testified to 
the truth of my portraits of the actors of that time 
based on diligent study of original authorities, though 
he thinks my final interpretation of the Protector 
errs somewhat on the negative side. On the whole 
I believe my estimate comes to much the same as 
Dr. Gardiner's own, and if not, I should be sure that 
I had studied things amiss. His summary words 
are not out of season : 

Oliver was good, and his government was good, but he 
owed his position to military force. If military force was 
to settle affairs of government rightly to-day, it might settle 
them wrongly to-morrow. England would for ever be at 
the mercy of those who held the sword. Happily there was 
present to Englishmen the instinct that it was better for a 
nation to blunder on, making mistakes as it goes, .than to 
have the most excellent arrangement forced upon it by external 
violence. 

How constantly we find that to dispute a wrong 
claim for a great man is treated as if it were a dispute 
of all his other claims, and to deny a special class of 
merit as if it were total denial of all merit and any 
service. I confess that I find nothing less sound or fair 
in this following page of mine, than I thought when 
I wrote it : 

"It is not enough," I said, "to describe one who has the 
work of a statesman to do as * a veritable Heaven's messengei 
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clad in thunder/ We must still recognise that the reasoning 
faculty in man is good for something. 'I could long for an 
Oliver without rhetoric at all/ Carlyle exclaims; 'I could 
long for a Mahomet, whose persuasive eloquence with wild 
flashing heart and scimitar is "Wretched mortal, give up 
that, or by the Eternal, thy maker and mine, I will kill thee. 
Thou blasphemous, scandalous Mis-birth of Nature, is not 
even that the kindest thing I can do for thee, if thou repent 
not and alter, in the name of Allah?" 3 Even such sonorous 
oracles as these do not altogether escape the guilt of rhetoric. 
As if, after all, there might not be just as much of sham, 
phantasm, emptiness, and lies in Action as in Rhetoric. Arch- 
bishop Laud with his wild flashing scimitar slicing off the ears 
of Prynne, Charles maliciously doing Eliot to death in the 
Tower, Oliver himself knocking friars on the head at Tredah, 
the familiars of the Holy Office, Spaniards, exterminating 
hapless Indians, English Puritans slaying Irishwomen at 
Naseby, the monarchs of the Spanish Peninsula driving 
populations of Jews and Moors, wholesale and innocent, to 
exile and despair all these would deem themselves entitled 
to hail their hapless victims as blasphemous misbirths of 
Nature. What is the test? How can we judge? The 
Dithyrambic does not help us. It is not a question between 
Action and Rhetoric, but the far profounder question, alike 
in words and in deed, between just and unjust, cruel and 
humane, rational and short-sighted." 

"This action of the English regicides/ ' says 
Carlyle, "did in effect strike a damp like death 
through the heart of flunkeyism. Cant, and cloth- 
worship, or whatever ugly name it have, has gone 
about miserably sick ever since, and is now in these 
generations rapidly dying. " Cant, alas, is not slain 
on any such easy terms by a single stroke of the 
republican headsman's axe. As if, for that matter, 
force, violence, sword and axe never conceal a cant 
and an unveracity of their own, worse than any other ! 
This at least is certain, that the execution of Charles I. 
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BOOK kindled and nursed for many generations a lasting 

s^^, flame of cant, flunkeyism, or whatever else be the 

right name of spurious and unmanly sentimentalism, 

more lively than is associated with any other business 

in our whole national history. 

From this summary excursion into an old tale, 
with morals that survive it, I hasten back to jottings 
of a more actual sort, only adding that I heard with 
lively satisfaction of the good opinion of my estimate 
as right from Lord Salisbury, who was better versed 
than most people both in history and in the ways 
and difficulties of public business and the actors who 
have to manage them. 



BOOK IV 

POLICIES AND PERSONS 

1895-1905 

POLITICS are not a drama where scenes follow one another after a 
methodical plan, where the actors exchange forms of speech, settled 
beforehand. Politics are a conflict of which chance seems to be 
modifying the whole course. SOREL. 
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CHAPTER I 

A TRACT BEFORE THE TIMES 

Remota justitia, quid sunt regna nisi magna latrocinia? 
Put Justice away, and what are your empires but brigandage and 
rapine? ST. AUGUSTINE 

THERE is no morality in War, Napoleon said. Is the CHAP. 
same sweeping negative as true of diplomacy? in ^J^^, 
revolutions and rebellions? in the breaking down 
wholesale or bit by bit of great solemn treaties? 
Mr. Gladstone once put it much more widely. "The 
history of nations is a melancholy chapter; that is, 
the history of governments is one of the most immoral 
parts of history. 77 The end of the nineteenth century 
had come. Within the last half of it we had seen 
France turned from republic to empire and back 
from empire to republic; the unification of Italy; 
the unification of Germany; the drift of England 
into Egypt (and out of Heligoland) ; the Pope 
divested of his temporal dominion; the Sultan 7 s 
empire dismembered; the Far East metamorphosed 
into the position of a new Near East ; the principle 
of Nationality, with all that is vague, confused, 
entangled, and intractable in its definition and 
application, reared into dominating eminence among 
the sentiments or phrases of European peoples. To 
what extent had moral motives, constancy in good 
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faith, justice, veracity, presided over the various 
proceedings that brought changes so immense about? 
This is a historic question, and as such it has con- 
summate interest of its own. That may be left to 
the historians. But the circumstances in which the 
curtain was falling on the drama of the closing century 
lent an interest to the heart of the position, that 
became most actual and alive. 

I need not go over the well-trodden ground of 
our difficulties in the Transvaal, or the loose powder 
that lay among the European Powers. If ever there 
was a moment, it was this, for considering a little 
whether a State is bound to use moral means only for 
upholding its life and its freedom; whether it is the 
ruling business to save the State whatever the cost 
to standing notions of right and wrong. Is the safety 
of the State the highest law? Are we to make a 
division between higher ethics and lower? the first 
for States in their dealings with one another, the 
second for the individual? Is reference to moral 
standards in the business of Public Safety as little 
to the point as it would be in the navigation of a 
Dreadnought? Is the ruler of a State to be bound 
by a moral code from which his soldiers are inevitably 
set free? The end of such a train of thought and 
observation was the production of a discourse on 
Machiavelli, eventually delivered (June 1897) as a 
Romanes Lecture in the Sheldonian at Oxford; it 
straightway became the text for abundant and 
elaborate discussion by peculiarly competent hands 
and in the press generally, both home and foreign. 
That its design was more than abstract or academic, 
and was in fact a tract for the times, could be easily 
divined. I was acquitted of dilettantism on the 
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one hand, and of antiquarianism on the other ; with- CHAP. 
out complaint it was declared to be packed close with ^^, 
latent or patent realities of the time. The only 
grievance was that the writer, who had respectfully 
drawn public attention to certain awkward posers 
from Machiavelli, had wound up with no firm answers 
of his own. I persistently admire the Plaindealer, 
while ready to own the Plaindealer is not necessarily 
the clear thinker; and I am, moreover, very slow 
to assent to Kenan's saying that it is a mark of 
finesse of mind not to come to conclusions. Surely, 
however, a man far less wise than Socrates may 
render a service of the Socratic species, by inviting 
people to take thought how they stand, in matters 
actual and urgent at their doors, as to the famous 
Jesuit maxim about end justifying means, and the 
profound enigmas related thereto. Some of the 
portents of the hour, both literary and political, 
seemed to warrant an invitation of this sort. To-day, 
at any rate, the majority of Englishmen will admit 
that the last words of my address in 1897 were not 
wholly out of season that Machiavellism is a strong 
contemporary and abiding influence, " because energy, 
force, will, violence, still keep alive in the world their 
resistance to the control of justice and conscience, 
humanity and right. 7 ' Finesse of mind apart, to 
lift the slide of a dark lantern may be a useful con- 
tribution even with no map. Greenwood, one of 
the few clear-headed and stout-hearted publicists of 
his day, pronounced it "the most stirring political 
pamphlet that has dropped from the English press 
for many a year; partly from its own force of 
intention, but more because response to the questions 
it evolves was already prepared and eager in every 
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BOOK mind concerned with international affairs, and the 
^J^ domestic contention arising therefrom/' 

Of the debate on the ethics of politics that I hac 
ventured to think opportune, Frederic Harrison saic 
that "it interested all, but it was one in which fe\\ 
cared to speak out frankly "; and he drew his tren- 
chant blade upon Greenwood, who had with much 
ingenuity and robust candour made out thai 
Machiavellianism was not half so black as it was 
painted. It is worth while to reproduce Greenwood's 
case. Given a corrupt, a divided, a distracted com- 
munity, how are you to restore it? This is one 
problem, and the one that pressed for solution in the 
Italy of Machiavelli's day. Another is this: Given 
a sound, settled, well-ordered, ambitious-of-good 
community, how are you to secure it? That is the 
problem to-day in the older European States. The 
Florentine's first answer to the question we find 
ourselves forced to accept, though it shades off into 
counsel which none of us like and some of us reject. 
It is, Be strong to smite, ready to smite, and swift 
and willing to smite. Learn to be crafty in approach, 
finished in address, unsparing in defence and attack. 
In brief, the advice of the lion to the fox, of the fox 
to the lion. The second and best-known answer is 
the staggerer. It comes to this when rightly and 
fairly expressed: If nothing less will serve to secure 
the existence of your State in freedom, you may do 
anything that a wild animal will do knowing nothing 
of God or devil, or sentiment, or morals, or any sort 
of point d'honneur for his life and liberty. And 
you may do anything that a wild animal would do 
if he had a finer cunning and no more conscience. 
This was Greenwood's beginning. 
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Returning to the charge in the controversy between 
himself and Harrison conducted with singular power 
and sincerity by both he works out the vital question 
underlying the old Florentine's doctrine, that when 
the laws proper to mankind fail for the protection 
of a free State, resort may be had to the law of the 
beast, a "Nature red in tooth and claw." That has 
been taken as equivalent to meaning that morality 
in international affairs is either hypocrisy or weakness, 
and that in dealing with foreign nations falsehood, 
cruelty, and violence are not vices but public virtues. 
Greenwood takes the issue to be whether, if there be 
no other way of keeping your country from deteriora- 
tion, you may do all that a wild animal, red in tooth 
and claw, may do in like danger. His response is 
quite straightforward, such as we may now hear in 
every hour of the day, but was presented with a 
temper, caution, penetration, and comprehensive 
outlook, the like of which War, that by its very 
essence is the disintegration of common fundamentals, 
has for the moment quite naturally extinguished. 
History unhappily does not overthrow him. 

Villari, the distinguished Italian historian, particu- 
larly conversant with both Machiavelli and Savonarola, 
doing us the honour to come into our Sheldonian 
controversy, argued that all must depend on the 
application of your ethical principles to the case for 
action. To determine the way and how far (il come, 
e il quanta) is uncommonly hard, nay it is often 
impossible to do it with anything like precision, and 
so there follow obscurities and confusions without 
number. To tell a lie is wrong ; the honest man should 
hold faithfully to the truth. But when the national 
war broke out in Lombardy, if an Austrian officer 
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BOOK had asked a peasant the whereabouts of the Italian 
. J^l^ army, and the peasant had given a true answer with 
loss or ruin resulting to his country, and another 
peasant by telling a lie had saved his country, which 
in these two cases would have been the better morality, 
the truth or the falsehood? The soldier who pretends 
to be a deserter, and by cheating the enemy at the risk 
of his life, there studies their positions, and tells his own 
side what he has seen is that culpable ? No, Villari 
says, but if he had revealed to the enemy the position 
of his own force, then he would get absolution neither 
in heaven nor on earth. In Hofer's heroic defence 
of Tyrol against Bavarian and French, the innkeeper, 
Pietro Mayr, by a thousand stratagems drew the 
enemy, stronger in force and numbers, into the 
mountains to their destruction. Peace was made, 
but not agreed to by him and his bands. He still 
went on. Brought before a court-martial, he could 
have saved himself only by denying that he had 
been informed of the peace. He chose rather to be 
shot than to lie. Was this to be justified as obedience 
to the categorical imperative of the moral law, when 
that law was on the other side suspended or sup- 
pressed? The brave innkeeper, we may be very sure, 
never thought about categorical imperatives and 
moral fundamentals, but simply obeyed the habit 
of an inveterate conscience. After all, there is no 
need of sophistries in these heroic things. Man 
could not be free and civilised without the State, 
and its preservation and defence at all costs must be 
every man's concern. More than his own moral law 
it is his concern to save morality for all. Such 
is the argument of my Italian critic. In Machia- 
velli's phrase so much admired then, thought, says 
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Villari, so sacrilegious and unholy now a man is 
bound to love the safety of his country better than 
the salvation of his soul. A Venetian of earlier date 
had said the same. He insisted that the Council of 
Ten for War should always be composed of persons 
who loved their country better than their souls, 
"because it is impossible to regulate Governments 
and States according to the precepts of Christian law." 
Men have in those dark dilemmas as they arise to 
take their own decision between the duty of a citizen 
to his secular State, and his duty as citizen and 
subject in that civitas Dei where his conscience may 
have happened to enrol him. There are awkward 
texts about rendering to Caesar only the things that 
are Caesar's, and guarding the things of the Almighty 
Being from whom Caesar derives his authority. Well 
might our Italian critic speak of the numberless 
obscurities and confusions that await too great haste 
in settling answers to these interrogatories. Let me 
end this parenthesis with the faithful sombre words of 
Bishop Butler in the sermon that he preached before 
the House of Lords in 1741, on the anniversary of the 
Martyrdom of Charles I. This famous divine at the 
root of his speculations had the solid distinction of 
never shutting his eyes to dark facts in human life 
and history: " Tyranny and faction and unjust wars 
and persecution, by which the earth has been laid 
waste; all this has all along been carried on with 
pretences of Truth, Right, and General Good. So it 
is men cannot find in their heart to join in such 
things, without such honest words to be the bond of 
the union, though they know among themselves that 
they are only words, and often though they know 
that everybody else knows it too." 



CHAPTER II 

A SUMMER IN THE HIGHLANDS 

H ne faut pas faire une distinction absolue entre le temps ofc Ton 
travaille, et le temps oil Ton ne travaille pas. 

We should make no absolute distinction between the time when we are 
at work, and when we are not. PASTBXJB. 

BOOK FROM Machiavelli it was natural to go on to his 
IV " contemporary and friend, of whom Cavour said that 
he had the better grasp of the two in the realities of 
public things. Guicciardini's name commonly does 
no more than recall the jesting story of the evil-doer 
who was allowed to choose for punishment between 
reading Guicciardini's History and going to the 
galleys ; he got as far as the Pisan War, then cried out 
loudly for the oar in preference. Undoubtedly the 
History is no light reading, but his thought and 
observation on the characters of men and the course 
of our human affairs are sagacious, deep, truthful, 
interesting, and the injustice done to him, following 
that excellent man and critic, Dean Church, I tried 
to do something to repair. So I took him with me 
for a summer holiday. 

Kincraig, Inverness-shire, Saturday, July 31, 1897. 

Kead Parata and began to analyse Guieciardini's 

History of Italy. Wrote a page or two. Made slow 

way. View over the Loch extremely lovely. 

Sunday, August 1. Paruta, Bacon, Guicciardini, 
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Reumont. Corrected the type-written version of CHAP. 
what I have so far done. Will want much working ^^^ 
over, and it shall have it. Have not read Bacon's 
Essays for many a long year. What massive thinking 
and watching. Walked on to the moors behind us. 
One of the grandest panoramas I ever beheld. Not 
sure I would not call it the grandest, outside of 
Switzerland. Monday, August 2. Did a very good 
forenoon and not bad afternoon. Bacon's 8th book 
of De Augmentis. How excellent. Paruta, excellent 
but wordy. A few thoughts in my head about this 
denunciation of German treaty. Chat with Gilbert 
Murray about res Hellenicae. Tuesday, August 3. 
Read Ricordi over again, and noted afresh. Wrote two 
or three pages of new matter. Considering the sultry 
weather, I was not dissatisfied. I do not feel as if I 
had got near the easy coulant touch of men like Scherer, 
Ste.-Beuve, Faguet, etc. Wednesday, August 4. 
Horribly hot, but managed to get some work done 
with good effect, though the everlasting reflection 
recurs, how much more time everything takes than 
one expects. Read two of Stubbs's lectures on 
Mediaeval and Modern History. 

Thursday, August \5. Worked well ; did some 
pieces of Italian translation. Wrote sundry letters, 
including one to Chamberlain about treatment of 
aborigines in W. Australia. Didn't get a flow of 
thought. Friday, August 6. Polishing up the Ricordi. 
Ought to make more of it somehow; seem terrified 
at the two dangers of Twaddle and Pharisaism. 
Began the Egoist. Admirable comedy. Saturday, 
August 7. Stuck to my task all day, bad weather 
favouring. Greenwood's article in Cosmopolis on 
Machiavelli in Modern Politics. A good, stout, deep 
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BOOK piece. Tuesday , August 10. Opens with dark skies 
v j^, and sousing rain. As it opened, so for the most part 
it went on, but I managed an hour's walk. Wrote a 
goodish page of Guic. ; and revised the rest; strikes 
me as dull and heavy. Must prune and polish. 
Decided not to join yacht before Saturday at any 
rate. Young Murray came in, and by the space of 
an hour exhorted me to take down my political 
sword from the wall. He is a fine fellow. I'd give 
much to have him by my side. 

Thursday, August 12. Worked at Guic. revising. 
It seems to me to drag ; lacks unity and order. Much 
wiring about joining Renders yacht. Settled to 
go on Saturday. Such a divine vision on the bridge 
about 7 o'clock : water, wood, heather, crags, far- 
off hills, bathed in magic light. Italy cannot surpass 
it. Dined with my young neighbours. Herbert 
Fisher, a clever Fellow of New, there. Is to write 
Napoleon for Acton. 

Friday , August 13. A day wholly by myself; 
family off on a trip. Read a good quantity of old 
Guic. Also a few pages of Sallust, whom I have 
not opened for years. Easier reading than Guic. 
High wind. After dinner read some of Meredith's 
Egoist. Rather palling. 

Saturday, August 14. ^Worked at Guic. Read 
a bit of Cicero de Oratore. Murray and Fisher in for 
an hour ; most pleasant. Fisher quite an acquisition. 
August 15-21. Started at 8 ; sorry to leave my 
two little dogs. Longish journey reaching Strome 
Ferry about three, where Rendel met me and took 
me aboard, and there I remained until Saturday. 
The weather was changeable but one day, Wednes- 
day, was quite superb enough to make up for all 
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disappointments. We had nine or ten hours steaming 
from Isle Ornsay to Oban up Loch Hourn, etc. 
More glorious scenery I have never beheld. Somehow 
by way of contrast there came into my mind Scott's 
storm-piece in an early chapter of The Pirate, where 
the violent forces of wind, rain ; hail ; ocean roar, 
gather themselves into a blind relentless frenzy of 
impersonated rage in a scene that not even Victor 
Hugo has surpassed. But Orkney was far off, and the 
elements were here at rest. The prospect from the 
little harbour of Isle Ornsay surpasses by far in form, 
colour, majesty, tenderness, the lines of Capri and 
Ischia at Naples. The weather perfect, lovely films 
of vapour, great sweeping bursts of sunshine, dark 
iron mountains, gleaming slopes of verdure, glistening 
crags, strange evanescent veils of cloud and luminous 
curtains of rain, the fresh tumbling sea. The gulls, 
with their hoarse cries, wheeling in great flocks ; the 
little puffins ; the strange pairs of guillemots battling 
with the water, ducking and diving the hand of 
man or history counting for nothing in the scene. 
This for one thing marks it out from Naples, where 
is history enough, or too much. This is the Nature 
from which we came, to which we return. These are 
the scenes that might well fill the inward eye in the 
last hours. We are one with all this atoms in the 
wild whirl. Don't let us suffer it to be blotted out 
by wearying thoughts about our souls and their 
shortcomings. They are not for a day like this. 
The vision purges us of self. 

At Oban went on board Lord Inverclyde's yacht. 
Splendid ! Brings us back to earth with all its 
luxuries, pleasant levities, and wonderful ingenuities. 
One night at Ballachulish. . . . 

VOL. H F 
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BOOK Kincraig, Sunday } August 22. Glorious day. 

J^^ Sauntered about and talked with Fowler of Corpus 
all day. Forty years ago we used to have Sunday 
walks together in Scotland; when I was an under- 
graduate and he my tutor. Such a good fellow all 
the time. We talked about Bacon, whose Novum 
Organum he edited : about the Fathers, heresies, etc., 
and the two great lines of controversy, first the nature 
of the Godhead; second, the relations between the 
Godhead and man, free-will, predestination, etc. : 
about historians, among whom he puts Gibbon far 
the first in one order, and Thucydides in the other: 
it seems as if Froude were going up in the world, 
rather than down; thinks Froude roughly and 
generally right about Henry VIII., etc. : Aristotle 
a theist, but not a believer in personal immortality 
rather death an absorption or re-absorption of the 
individual in the anima mundi. Much about Oxford 
reaction there all along the line. After dinner Sir 
John Austin came in; talk about Local Veto. I 
thought that Fowler, like all such Unionists, had 
dropped much of his general Liberalism when he 
resisted H. R. 

Monday, August 23. Fowler left early. Sorry to 
lose him. Worked all day, or was it dawdling? 
Read a good deal of Stubbs. Not a good writer ; has 
no power of phrase, but he is a master of knowledge. 
His generalisation about Force, Right, and Idea 
interesting, but he does not go to the root of the 
matter. Fowler told me, by the way, that Stubbs 
was loud in praise of my Machiavelli, praise worth 
having. In the afternoon went a walk with my 
neighbour, Austin. To my discomfiture, found him 
armed for sport. My first and last venture in that 
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line, even as innocent onlooker. Turned up Scott's 
story in, Lockhart. "Time has been/' Scott said, 
"when I did shoot a good deal, but somehow I never 
very much liked it. I was never quite at ease when 
I had knocked down my black-cock, and going to 
pick him up, he cast back his dying eye with a look 
of reproach. I don't affect to be more squeamish 
than my neighbours, but I am not ashamed to say, 
that no practice ever reconciled me fully to the 
cruelty of the affair." Well did Carlyle call Scott 
the healthiest of men. 

Tuesday, August 24. Wrote pretty freely and got 
over some ground. Walked to Alvie and back, to call 
on a minister, a very agreeable man. His church 
dates, so he vows, from the sixth century. Thought 
of old Carlyle's speech to Edward Irving about 
Dunscore Church. " Christ dying on the Cross began 
the building of the church at Dunscore/' etc. True 
history is the art of rapprochement bridging dis- 
tances of place and circumstance. Read Cicero de 
Oratore for an hour after dinner. Also the news- 
papers. Preferred Cicero. 

Wednesday , August 25. Sailed on pretty steadily, 
but composition is not a rapid art with me. Decided 
to address my constituents in October. Read some 
Cicero. Wonder how he would have liked to speak 
in Newcastle Town Hall. 

Thursday, August 26. Finished provisionally my 
second half of Guic. and despatched for typing. Will 
still need much revision. Began Renan's Averroes. 
There is such a mixture of scholar and writer as no 
longer exists to my knowledge. And what a mix- 
ture it is, when the world is so lucky as to find it. 
Indian news not very comfortable. Extraordinary 
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enthusiasm at Petersburg for the French President. 
Russian bands loud with "Aux armes, citoyens!" 
Is this Holy Alliance or Unholy? Misused an 
hour on Gissing's Whirlpool. One of the men of 
marked talent, who unhappily just misses. 

Tuesday, August 31. Started at 3 for Dunkeld. 
Wasted the three hours of the journey on a book 
about Grammar Schools before Ed. VI. An im- 
portant and laborious book, but bearing on no earthly 
task of mine. Dunkeld after 6, up at Butterstone 
by 7. Found Mr. Gladstone dozing. He soon 
wakened up and was extremely cordial. Not at all 
shaken by his long journey of yesterday. His voice 
extraordinarily strong, and his whole mind apparently 
full of energy. Very interested in my account of 
James Martineau and his visit to me the other day 
with his 93 years and well-preserved faculty. Armit- 
stead had said to Mr. G. in the course of the day, 
"Oh, sir, you'll live ten years to come." "I trust," 
he replied gravely, "that God in His mercy will 
spare me that." He evidently thinks and feels 
keenly about old age, and counts it little desirable. 
Recounted to me a symptom of infirmity he now 
lies awake an hour or more in the middle of the night. 

At dinner we had a stout, pleasant talk. Thinks 
we had a strong breed in England in the sixteenth 
century. Henry VIII., Tunstall, Gardiner, etc., etc. 
Told him I had been turning Burnet over again ; what 
an enlightened fellow I found him. Have we got 
much beyond the chapter called Conclusion in liber- 
ality and temper even now? I ought to have knowr 
that he would not rise to this. Much interested by 
a story told me by the minister at Alvie last week 
how the only Catholics in his parish were a fathei 
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and mother and daughter; the girl died, to the CHAP. 
great sorrow of all her neighbours; the father came ^^ 
to him and asked him if he would consent to come 
to the house and perform such service as was his 
wont in the case of his own flock ; how he did so, 
' then accompanied the mourners to the churchyard, 
where the Catholic priest went through his own 
service; and when all was at an end priest and 
presbyter walked away together. How such things 
melt us, and warm the heart ! 

Mr. G. much interested in Tennyson, having 
thought English much finer than Italian in variety 
of sound. Monotony of a's in the first lines of Inferno: 
compare monotonous endings in cop at the beginning 
of Iliad XIII. When asked what he meant by some 
early lines, Tennyson felt inclined to answer with 
Goethe, "You probably know better than I do, 
being young.' 7 

Wednesday , September 1. Went to Mr. G. about 
11. Reposing in his chair and reading Horace 
Walpole. Then we fell to, and had an animated 
talk for an hour and a half. He was in first-rate 
condition. Thinks the result of Salisbury's policy 
most lamentable. (1) It has set the Turk up higher 
than he has been since the Crimean War. (2) It has 
weakened if it has not ruined Greece, the most Liberal 
of the eastern communities. (3) England has become 
an object of suspicion to Europe, as an aggressive 
power. No. 3 follows naturally from immense ex- 
penditure on armaments, talk about armaments, 
and so on. What would Peel, Aberdeen, etc., have 
thought of such things of the possibility of England 
figuring as a great aggressive power? Of course, 
one answer to Mr. G. is this : Were you not eager 
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BOOK to plunge us into a single-handed conflict with the 
V _J^_, Turk, and if you are going in for such things, how 
can you do without armaments? Talked much 
about his having been turned out by Spencer and 
Harcourt turned out of the Cabinet. I had spoken 
of the difference that might have been made if he 
had remained in active public life. "I had lost 
power in my own Cabinet." 

I mentioned to him that on our bench in H. of C. 
nobody had a Cabinet life of more than three years, 
except Harcourt, C. B., and me, and C. B. and I 
were hardly three and a half years. None of the 
others quite equal to three. It interested him, and 
of course fell in with his own view of the reasons for 
thinking our chance of getting public confidence when 
an election comes the reverse of bright. Active, 
pleasant talk over dinner. After dinner Mr. G. to 
backgammon, and I to read Harrison's article on 
Machiavellism in Nineteenth Century. Very good 
indeed. 

Friday, September 3. Weather as cold as Christ- 
mas. An hour's talk with Mr. G. ; marvellously 
cheerful and alive. Told me that Harcourt's story 
about his (Mr. G.'s) proposing to resign public life 
in 1885 was moonshine. I mentioned one or two 
circumstances supporting Harcourt. Then he said 
that he could not be positive without consulting 
.his little jejune diary, as he called it. I fancy he 
has abstained rather deliberately from keeping a full 
diary : a full diary contains things which afterwards 
one would as lief have a sound excuse for forgetting. 
Also he may have trusted to his prodigious memory. 
The proper memory for a politician is one that knows 
what to remember and what to forget. 
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Quite untrue that he had ever thought of Church, CHAP. 
that most excellent of men and writers, for the ^^^ 
archbishopric; but has hoped that he might be 
induced to take a bishopric. This, however, was 
after the deanery, not before, as I have often heard 
said. The only bad things in character and conduct 
of which he believed himself incapable were two, 
ambition and gambling. I intimated some slight 
incredulity as to the first, but he held to it. I told 
him that somebody had said that the three men 
who had gone quickest into Cabinet after entering the 
H. of C. were Mr. Pitt, Goschen, me. He promptly 
disputed, and named Sir George Murray, whom the 
Duke of Wellington had made Colonial Secretary 
after the Canningites had been despatched. [He 
was wrong, for Murray had been five years in Parlia- 
ment. When I sent him a card to this effect, he 
replied by return of post, "Then try Lord Henry 
Petty," and this was right, and the trio of whom 
he made so light were deposed.] Said he had had 
seventy Cabinet colleagues ; only Pam. had more. 
He, Mr. G., was fourth in length of time in which he 
had been Prime Minister: (1) Walpole; (2) Pitt; 
(3) Liverpool; (4) Mr. G.; (5) Lord North. Pam.'s 
Cabinet life just on twenty-eight years. His own con- 
siderably less. Enormous admiration for Sir James 
Graham. Mr. G. consulted him much, right up to 
the time of his death. Talked about his own voice. 
In 1860, after he had brought in the Budget in a 
long speech, Clay, an M.P. and an operatic expert, 
came to him and said, "You must take great care, 
or else you'll destroy the colour in your voice." We 
discussed the exact meaning of the phrase. Had 
done his vocal chords some considerable damage at 
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BOOK an open-air speech at Cupar. By the way, said that 
^^ he was not of those who thought Caesar's style 
perfect or near it ; thought it crabbed. I understand 
bald, but why crabbed? Much interested in what 
I told him of an old patriarch for whom I had 
opened a park in my burgh of Forfar. He was 94, 
shrewd and lively as ever. "Sensuality, Vanity, 
Avarice," he said to me, "these are the three things 
that destroy a man." I never heard him say a word 
about another world, or the Creator of this : shrewd, 
generous, kindly, rationalistic. When I rejoined 
Miss G. and our host, I said, "Well, we've had a 
set-to once more." She said, "He likes talking to 
some other people, but somehow he never talks to 
anybody else exactly as he talks with you." Said 
Armitstead, "Tis partly because he talks to you 
with absolute freedom," 

When I went to bid him farewell, he was quite 
extraordinarily cordial, and said how he would 
rejoice if I soon went to them again. "I look for- 
ward," he said, "to our continuance in sympathy 
and communion." Drove away at noon, after a 
visit which I am especially glad to have made. 
[It was my last sight of him, while he was still 
himself, and before a long spell of cruel pain had 
slowly dulled and quenched the light.] 

Three hours' journey back to Kincraig. Read 
at leisure a long article on me in Contemporary. The 
sunshine, the hills and moors, the flash of the running 
waters, helped me to put the thing into a back place. 
It has some sense and some nonsense: it uses the 
ill-natured word for a defect, when the good-natured 
word would have done quite as well. I daresay I 
have done just the same thing myself a thousand 
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times. On the whole it comes to this, that there is 
no reason why I should have "the ear of the nation," 
yet somehow I have it ; that though my work is sour, 
desiccated, without art or genius, etc. etc., yet the 
sight of the writer is stimulating, dramatic, and 
heroic : though I have no message, yet I stand apart 
in public esteem. Well, I don't know that I at all 
dissent from the criticism; in poor young Prince 
's rumoured words, "I am not worth all this 
coil that's made for me.' 7 So be it: Amen and 
amen ! 

Saturday, September 4. Walk in the afternoon 
with my family. The morning had been dull and 
wet, but after noon the whole scene broke out into 
incomparable splendour of light and colour. Began 
Sallust's Jugurtha. The first sentence is blamed by 
Quintilian for being, ez/pvffycoz/, too metrical; just 
the fault I found with a certain sentence in my 
Machiavelli "He uses few of our loud, easy words 
of praise and blame, he is not often sorry or 
glad, he does not smile and he does not scold, he 
is seldom indignant and he is never surprised." 
Read Prescott the Great Captain's rout of the 
Garigliano death of Isabella (1504). Capitally 
written. Turned over the newspapers. 

Sunday, September 5. Much waste of time to-day. 
Read Jugurtha. Sallust has good phrases, but lacks 
depth of judgment ; has neatness, but not power. 

Capricious weather, so I got some reading done: 
a good piece of Jugurtha, and after dinner two hours 
of Oratore. The latter most interesting indeed. 
Capital distinction in Cicero between disertus and 
eloquenSj the pointed and accomplished speaker 
dealing in the accepted commonplace of mediocrity, 
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BOOK and the orator who adds splendid decoration and 
^^ enlargement to his sources in plain fact. 

Wednesday, September 8. At 3 started for Roch- 
dale, by Preston and Manchester. Read Prescott 
so long as day lasted. Coldish at night. Bed at 
Manchester by 4. Thought of my first journey 
there with my father when I was twelve years old 
(1850) the first time I was ever in a railway train. 
No line from Blackburn ; we posted to Bolton. My 
first vision of Queen Victoria, and my only vision of 
the Duke of Wellington, who drove in the procession 
with her. I see him now the old bent figure as 
he sat with folded arms in the open carriage, the 
prime object of interest and enthusiasm, as he might 
well be. 

Saturday, September 11. Such glorious golden 
weather. Wrote a few letters. At noon we all 
went off on a picnic with the Murrays to Loch-an- 
Eilein. Most delightful in every way. Murray and 
I called on old Dr. Martineau. Wonderful old 
fellow. Is 93; comes down soon after 8 and does 
not retire until midnight, but has plenty of dozing 
in the day. Can walk up a hill that would wind 
most of us. Is deep in Harnaek's History of Christian 
Literature up to Eusebius. Lent me a funeral sermon 
by Harnack on Frau Lisco. Alas, he gave me a 
piece of funeral news that filled me with sorrowful 
and affectionate thoughts; he had heard that day 
that poor Hutton is dead: "a most tender-hearted, 
upright, and truth-loving man/ 7 said the old man 
truly. He was indeed all that, and we have lost a 
fine English critic and a beautiful character. Read 
Martineau on Death again. Excellent writing, but 
unconvincing as argument. 
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Thursday j September 30. At Bervie, one of my CHAP. 
burghs on the coast of Kincardineshire. One of the . _ I Y I '_, 
most delightful days of my life. Superb sunshine, 
broad and flashing on the floor of waters ; sea, skies, 
air, all vivid. I banished politics and spent most 
of the day sauntering on the shore, with Wordsworth 
and Arnold in my pocket. Before I rose from bed, I 
had read a little memoir of a pious woman, who must 
have been a fine character, intense religiosity (what's 
the word?) for the base of it. In one way it made 
me as remorseful as Atys in Catullus. But that 
cannot be helped. I, for one, am never really de- 
pressed or sad when something serious fills the mind. 

Visited three or four constituents. One of them, 
a most intelligent fellow, told me all about the ways, 
superstitions, etc., of the fishermen at Gourdon. 
Learnt afterwards that my intelligent fellow, a boat- 
builder, had wrecked himself on whisky. At night 
to Montrose. My good host of the Star dined with 
me, and we had a pleasant evening together. So ends 
a day to be often recalled. Bervie hereafter a name 
of blessing. 

. Friday, October 1. Montrose. Paid about a dozen 
visits, including one to an Independent minister, a 
young man fresh from Oxford and Mansfield. Highly 
intelligent and cultured; knew six languages; re- 
gretted to be so far from centre of intellectual or 
literary activity. Nay, said I, but the only centre 
of such activity is your own study, whether Montrose, 
Oxford, or London. "Here or nowhere is thine 
America," as Goethe said to the intending literary 
emigrant. A banal bit of solace, but, as I'm always 
finding, the commonplace is the true essential. It 
did me good, though, to think of a bright light of 
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thought^ knowledge ; interest; burning away on this 
far-off shore. At the end of my visits, sauntered for 
half an hour on the sands too tired for much active 
meditation. 

Late in the afternoon to Arbroath. Read a story 
of A. Hope's. Dined alone at the hotel. Then at 
8 had five or six trade unionists for a couple of 
hours to discuss the lock-out; etc. Capital fellows ! 
When will some man arise to lead and command 
Labour? I doubt if he will come from their class. 
Some man with Mr. G.'s genius ; devoted to social 
ends. 

Saturday j October 2. Thought of a few sentences 
for the business of the day. Strolled on the shore 
with my agent. At 4 presided over the ceremony 
of the presentation to my predecessor, and returned 
thanks for a toast of Parliament at a banquet later. 
Then out to Webster's. Sunday, October 3. Grand 
day. Worked at notes for to-morrow's speech. Talk 
all day with Webster, Sinclair, C. Martin, etc., about 
politics, lock-out, etc. Monday, October 4. Leisurely 
work at speech. Then after lunch to Forfar. Saw 
to a little local business. R. arrived from Kincraig. 
A very excellent meeting. Fear I gave them little 
but broken bottle-glass and sawdust : too delibera- 
tive, too grave. The passage on the lock-out cost 
me a good deal of thought. In the end, I was 
decently satisfied. Tuesday, October 5. Intensely 
relieved to think the heavy corvee is at last really 
over. 

The Spectator agreed with me that we were going 
too fast everywhere with annexation, but the British 
elector was too profoundly conscious of his own 
ignorance to make an election cry of that. So the 
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writer concludes though I had knowledge, and 
could see many subjects in a large point of view, the 
little Scottish tour must be called a failure, not from 
my demerit, but because official Liberalism was out 
of touch with popular sentiment. Most likely. 
Nabochlish, ndbochlish ! 
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POLICIES AND PERSONS 
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We have this peculiarity: we enter on bold adventure and we 
calculate beforehand, but the rest of the world take courage from thought- 
lessness, and calculation only makes them hesitate. THUCYDIDES. 



BOOK ONE day in Scotland; turning over Sallust I hit on 

^^ the famous passage in the Jugurtha that Sallust 

borrowed from Thucydides, which I have prefixed as 

motto to this chapter. Occasion soon arose for 

musing over contemporary applications. When the 

Liberals came into office in 1892, and foreign policy 

came to the front in the first week of Mr. Gladstone's 

new Cabinet, an important member of it said to a 

friend that it was the most exciting week of his life. 

The minority showed itself to contain "the last 

remnant of the Manchester School: Harcourt and 

Morley from conviction strong; Mr. G. in a lesser 

degree. The Old Man is far the most susceptible 

to new influences." How the cloven hoof of Little 

England was revealed this particular week I do not 

^ remember, nor is it worth trying to recall. What 

was the battle about? It was not purely an affair 

of party, for Disraeli has less credit than he deserves 

for his insight into the principles of non-intervention. 

78 
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Chamberlain always said that Little Englandism was CHAP. 
not a term of reproach; it only means a particular x^^-L, 
view of policy. Imperialism means a totally different 
view. This ought to have been recognised as true, 
for after all there may be two different ways of 
loving one's country. The worst of it is that in 
foreign affairs everybody thinks it a duty to have a 
point-blank opinion, and the nearer it comes to pure 
guesswork on complex and obscure affairs, the more 
violent is the point-blank. With Chamberlain love 
of country now gave commanding prominence to 
recognition of the self-governing oversea dominions as 
part of the British Empire, united by ties of kindred, 
religion, language, and joined to us by the seas that 
formerly seemed to divide us. He became the para- 
mount voice in forcing imperialist doctrine where 
Dilke, Rosebery, and Forster had led the way before 
him, and Seeley had given it literary form in one 
of the cardinal books of the time. In respect of 
territories not self-governing, the sense of possession 
has given place to the sense of obligation, justifying 
our rule by bringing security, peace, and comparative 
prosperity to lands that never knew them before; 
here we are fulfilling our national mission. Russia 
and the American Union are nothing in comparison 
with the Empire with which we have to deal. "I am 
not prepared to say that we have any right to be proud 
of all the steps that have been taken in the acquisition 
of the Empire. But it is a great potentiality; the 
greatest that was ever given to man." Well, nobody 
would deny either that Chamberlain's language on 
this sentiment was noble, or that it expressed his own 
heartfelt aspiration, though when we remember the 
quarrels as to suzerainty, paramountcy, and the other 
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juridical mysteries of English claim that led to the 
Boer War ; misgiving as to the virtues of sovereign 
potentialities may well arise. Be that as it may, 
common-sense prescribed some qualification to Im- 
perialism of these dimensions. The very word empire 
is in history and essence military; emperor means 
soldier; all modern history and tradition associate 
empires with war. 

Asked at a meeting what I meant by a Jingo, I 
tried to define the genus mocked by that terse desig- 
nation as men who held that territory was territory, 
and all territory was worth acquiring without regard 
to cost. We held the purse of Fortunatus, and were 
free to fling our millions abroad, with the certainty 
that benignant fairies would by magic make them 
good. We were not to disown our share in the 
collective responsibility of civilised peoples, and if 
the real or supposed interest and aspiration of 
another people claimed our aid, it would be unworthy 
of imperial greatness to compare the value of the 
object with the price, even if that price meant the 
insensate horrors of War. The advancement of the 
people of our own country in the note of civilised well- 
being was important but comparatively secondary. 

With less than his usual substance and precision 
Asquith defined an Imperialist as one who believed 
in such expansion only as carried with it advantages 
not out of proportion to its obligations. Lord 
Salisbury suggested a graduated scale of wrong in 
conquest, apart from its abstract morality: (1) The 
worst where the motive was greed of empire, as the 
seizure of Alsace by Louis XIV., or of Silesia by 
Frederick. (2) A paler tinge where self-preservation 
forced aggression. (3) Lighter still is the responsi- 
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bility of Powers forced to conquer large territories CHAP. 
in the course of resistance to unprovoked attack, as IIL 
is the history of most of the acquisitions made by 
England in India. (4) Where the conquest rests 
upon some ancient claim, common race, or creed, or 
sympathy with the sufferings of its inhabitants ; as in 
the conquest of Calais by the French or of Granada 
by the Spaniards. All this is luminous and actual, 
but on the whole, the art of definition does not seem 
to carry us far as a beacon for practical purposes. 
The theory of new Liberalism did not seem much more 
piquant or fertile than the respectable old. As it 
happened, in the fulness of time our distinguished 
apostles of Efficiency came into supreme power, with 
a share in the finest field for efficient diplomacy and 
an armed struggle, that could have been imagined. 
Unhappily they broke down, or thought they had 
(1915), and could discover no better way out of their 
scrape than to seek deliverance (not without a trace 
of arbitrary proscription) from the opposing party 
that counted Liberalism, old or new, for dangerous 
and deluding moonshine. 

ii 

The mischances of the Government that had 
fallen in 1895 naturally left the Liberal party restless, 
disconcerted, and inclined to blame. The blame was 
distributed between the two leaders, Rosebery and 
Harcourt, and found uncomfortable vent in leading 
articles, caucus motions, and those incessant flying 
murmurs that are never busier than when the material 
for them is scantiest and most purely conjectural. 

Rosebery, the late Prime Minister, formally with- 
drew (October 1896) from his station as head of the 

VOL. II G 
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BOOK party, on two grounds. One was dissent from Mr. 
^r^, Gladstone about Armenia; the other, that he had 
not received the exceptional support, exceptional 
loyalty, and exceptional co-operation, without which 
no peer had any fair chance as leader. The language 
was guarded, and what by diplomatists is called 
correct. But personal implications are not easy in 
the popular eye to dissemble. A political party, 
strange as this may seem, is at the same time both 
the roughest, and one of the most delicate, of human 
machines. Ever so slight a new personal element 
suffices at the shortest notice to awaken suspicions, 
preferences, exclusions, exaggerations, bits of small 
malice, all multiplied daily and swollen in geometric 
progression by gossip. In this case personal par- 
tialities were undoubtedly identified with honest 
differences of political leaning. It needs no great 
knowledge either of English politics or of the heart 
of man to realise the murky atmosphere in which 
the Liberal leaders had now to work. 

A second resignation followed tolerably soon. 
Hareourt's withdrawal from the leadership of our 
party in the Commons (1898) took the form, after 
much discussion between us, of a letter to me. He 
and I, he said, had rallied our shattered ranks in 
1895, but it was now a party rent by sectional dis- 
putes and personal interests; this meant a party 
that no man would lead either with credit to himself 
or advantage to the country. He was not, and would 
not consent to be, a candidate for a contested position. 
He would be no party to such a degradation of the 
tone of public life in this country. 

In my reply to Harcourt's letter I confirmed his 
repudiation of personal proscription. "I know well 
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enough that there have been whispers about your CHAP. 
singling out this personage or that as men with whom ^^ 
you could not co-operate. I know how baseless they 
are ; how precisely the reverse of the truth they are ; 
how certain it is to anybody in accurate possession 
of the facts, that it was not from you, at any rate, 
that attempts at proscription, as you call it, have 
proceeded. You and I have not always agreed in 
every point of tactics, or of policy, since you have 
been the working leader of the Liberal party. For 
Government and Opposition alike, the times have 
been difficult and perplexing, and diversity of views 
on sudden issues was not on either side of the House 
unnatural. But I am confident that every colleague 
we have, who has shared our party counsels since the 
disaster of 1895, will join me in recognising the 
patience, the persistency, and the skill with which 
you have laboured to reconcile such differences of 
opinion as arose, and to promote unity of action 
among us. We are now to dismiss all this from 
our minds for no other reason that I know of than 
that you have not been able to work political miracles 
and achieve party impossibilities." On this he wrote 
me more than once in words of characteristic warmth. 
The language in my public reply he would regard as 
"a, lasting memorial of our long friendship at a very 
critical period." "I shall never cease to be grateful 
for the generous way in which you have stood by me 
in this, the last crisis of my life" (Dec. 14, 1898). 

Of course there was in this case no repetition of 
the cry after Mr. Gladstone's more famous resignation 
in 1874, that the sunshine had gone out of politics. 
It would have been childish to anticipate it. Among 
our colleagues the most important, as time showed (I 
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BOOK mean CampbeU-Bannerman), assured Harcourt he w 

IV - not at all surprised at his withdrawal. Two otheJ 

^ hardly less important; thought he could not have be< 

reasonably expected to do otherwise. All were kii 

as could be expected, though two or three were d] 

composed, as was also to be expected. 

Comments of a highly disingenuous species fro 
quarters of nominal friends were good illustratio: 
of the spirit that Harcourt found fatal to an effectr 
lead. They unmasked batteries. The Times, on ti 
other hand, more openly hit their nail on the hea 
by imputing the alleged want of loyal party suppo 
to what they called our crude, unpopular, and anl 
national ideas, and to profound divergence of polic; 
aim, and temper in imperial affairs. This, let me sa; 
was with the usual discount for bad language by i 
means wide of the mark. We had not very long i 
wait before mere party issues exploded on an imperi 
scale. 

A new leader was found in Sir Henry Campbe] 
Bannerman, far too sagacious and experienced a ms 
not to be wide-awake to the formidable difficulties 1 
which his sterling sense of public duty was exposir 
him. I saw him described the other day, by one wil 
a right to an opinion, as the sincerest Liberal of 01 
time. This may not be the best way of putting tl 
truth, but truth it is that with no other leadir 
Liberal of our time did diplomacy, transitory tactic 
expediency of the hour, weigh lighter in the sea 
against principle. No other choice was practicabl 
He knew that from his fountains sweet and bitt< 
waters alike would be expected. The cross curren- 
that had displaced Harcourt from .the helm bega 
to run more violently than ever. The fatal quarr 
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with President Kruger began, and by and by it CHAP. 
opened the door to an energetic revival of the conflict ^^ 
between rival catchwords and discordant policies 
in the Liberal party in England. Machiavelli came 
into full season. Greenwood; who had no tenderness 
for that party or sorrow for its discords, had 
spoken, like the honest man he was, of the unlucky 
raid against President Kruger in this way: "In 
the joint and several qualities of deceit, hypocrisy, 
and violence, the design against the Transvaal 
Government might have been concocted from a 
recipe drawn from the eighteenth chapter of The 
Prince." In the labyrinth of all these affairs com- 
mittees, curious orders of reference, unmeaning 
reports, strange standards of honour it would be 
unedifying to try to find a way, and here, at all 
events, no way is needed. The two most important 
of Liberal leaders allowed themselves to be drawn 
too closely into concert with Chamberlain in this 
labyrinth. 

in 

A critical moment on the eve of the declaration 
of war found me deep in the Hawarden archives. 
The facts, points, arguments, and some of the South 
African actors, were all well and even intimately 
known to me. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was 
away at Marienbad. So the Manchester Liberals had 
recourse to me with an urgency that I could not 
resist. As the occasion made some mark at that 
anxious moment, and no public meeting held in 
Manchester for many years excited such interest 
(Sept. 15, 1899), I may perhaps be forgiven for an 
epistolary version of it : 
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BOOK We left home after luncheon, I, as usual, very uneasy lest 
^ words should not be put into my mouth. We reached 

^^ Manchester towards five. Priends met us, not less uneasy 
than I was, for the very different reason of apprehension lest 
the enemy should insist that any words the Lord might put 
into my mouth should not come out therefrom. The war 
party had publicly advertised and encouraged attempts to 
smash the meeting, and young men were earnestly exhorted 
in patriotic prints at least for one night to sacrifice their 
billiards and tobacco, for the honour of their native land. 
The huge St. James's Hall was packed as it never had been 
packed before. Aggressive music of various kinds was loud. 
The Chairman was Bright's eldest son, but not a word was he 
allowed to utter by an audience of between eight and ten 
thousand people. Then my turn came, and for ten minutes 
more I had to face the same severe ordeal. At length they 
allowed me for an instant to launch the single, wholly indis- 
putable truth in my whole budget, namely, that I was a 
Lancashire man. This talisman proved my salvation. After 
an hour of a judicious mixture of moderation, breadth, good- 
temper, with a slight guarded Lancastrian undertone of 
defiance, which they rather liked than resented, I sat down 
amid universal enthusiasm. The grand potent monosyllable 
with which I wound up was not to be resisted. "You may 
carry fire and sword into the midst of peace and industry: 
it will be wrong. A war of the strongest government in the 
world with untold wealth and inexhaustible reserves against 
this little republic will bring you no glory : it will be wrong. 
You may make thousands of women widows, and thousands 
of children fatherless : it will be wrong. It may add a new 
province to your empire: it will still be wrong. You may 
give buoyancy to the African stock and share market : it will 
still be wrong," etc. etc. Courtney, who was only a Cornish- 
man came next, and made up for his sadly defective place of 
origin by a strong dish of sound arguments, spiced with the 
designation of Miluer as " a lost mind." 

The audience slowly poured itself away both sections 
much mystified, one because they had been ruefully prepared 
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for the wicked triumph of physical force, and lo ! physical 
force was on their side as well as moral, and even oratorical 
force; the other because they had found a wholly unexpected 
quietus. Well may Carlyle talk of the unspeakable import- 
ance of man to man, though he spoils it by the qualification 
that the cry of a million voices is nothing; it is the response 
of the individual soul gives force and encouragement. True, 
true, but if, unlike Carlyle, you have something definite to 
get done, the cry of the million voices is by no means nothing. 
We had a railway journey to Chester, then in a slow horse- 
drive in sousing rain to our Red House at Hawarden, where 
we found a welcome meal. And so to bed at 1 A.M. with a 
really clear conscience. 

Much condemnatory correspondence on this pro- 
ceeding followed in the columns of the Times. The 
Transvaal Republic declared war in October. Har- 
court was full of instant approval of what I had done. 
"I envy you the honour of having led the Liberal 
host into action, and rejoice that I am now able to 
bring up the reserves in your support." It was a 
great satisfaction that "we should have been able 
to strike a common blow in so just a cause' 7 (Sept. 22, 
1899). With a truly friendly consideration he wrote 
to my wife to tell her of my reception by the Liberals 
in the House of Commons on October 19, and how 
clearly it showed that "the real majority of the Liberal 
party remain true to their principles, and the feeble 
and faint-hearted are shown up in their true colours." 
This proved, as national ill-luck would have it, a 
grievously sanguine interpretation. 

I did my best to deserve Chamberlain's compli- 
ment in the House of Commons when he referred to 
my speeches made in the country on the Boer War, as 
"speeches of great moderation, and of great courage, 
because I had been championing what was un- 
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BOOK doubtedly an unpopular cause/' He was right in 
IV - calling the cause unpopular ; and some of the ultra- 

^^ e i ec t of my own party only ran their heads against 
stone walls, when they acted as if the walls were 
really the softer of the two. I am not sure, for that 
matter, that any war has ever been unpopular in 
this country at its start. The resolute opposition 
to Palmerston's intentions as to Denmark in 1864 
and they were very near to being engagements 
was cabinet and parliamentary rather than popular; 
and a speech of Mr. Gladstone's was only just in time 
to keep the sword in its sheath. Argument has little 
chance after war has once got under full way. As 
John Adams put it, in 1776, a Torrent is not to be 
impeded by Reasoning, nor a Storm allayed by 
Ridicule. Bright said something of the same kind 
after the Crimean War, when his wisest utterances 
did not shake public opinion by a hair's breadth. 
The sensible saying, Inter arma silent leges grossly 
misconstrued as it is by war governments has an 
application of its own to the platform. That is the 
worst of war: it ostracises, demoralises, brutalises 
reason. Even Nelson, our glorious and most lovable 
of heroes, swore that he would like to hang every 
Frenchman who came near him, Royalist and 
Republican alike. Hate takes root as a tradition, 
and lasts. 

The demand on the bravery of the new Liberal 
leader was soon aggravated by the formal organisation 
of a new and detached League of Liberals, adopting 
a line from which he was well known to dissent, and 
a public continuation, with a repaired banner, of the 
old cleavage in opinion and tendency. What was 
called the neo-Palmerstonism of Lord Rosebery had 
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powerful supporters, with ideals of imperial duty and CHAP. 
expansion in which they seemed to outdo the moder- ^^^, 
ate type of the Unionists themselves. They assumed 
the flag of an independent section, permanently and 
clearly distinguishing themselves from other Liberals 
whose opinions were declared to disqualify them from 
controlling parliamentary action in a world-wide 
community of nations. This was too extravagant 
even for the steady patience of Campbell-Bannerman. 
With a touch of wholesome anger he pronounced the 
harmony in four-fifths of the Liberal party, as to 
imperial policy, to be absolute, and the attempt to 
drive out of the party anybody whom the remaining 
fifth might choose to proscribe was nothing short 
of intolerable. Yet at no time did he spare pains, 
alike by personal and private appeal to leaders of 
the dissentient minority, against both the tactics 
and the spirit of their operations. He and I con- 
stantly took counsel together, and Harcourt, as all 
might have been very sure he would, gave him 
valiant support. Speeches of power and ambition 
were made, for few political cases are so mistaken as 
to be quite naked of all argument ; but constructively 
little came of the League. In a war no middle section 
gets a real hold. The neo-Palmerstonians were con- 
fronted, and, in fact, overwhelmed, by the peculiar 
genius, the fire, and the popularity of Chamberlain, 
now risen to a commanding position, not merely in 
the struggle against the Boers, but as the effective 
oracle of Imperialist ideals. Ministers had an easy 
task in parliamentary defence, for they had only to 
answer the argument of one member of Opposition 
by the contradictory argument of another member 
sitting by his side; and the Leaguer's ingenuity was 
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BOOK employed in sharply criticising Government, while 
J^_ sedulously washing his hands of pro-Boers. As 
s- " v ^' usual, events had a great deal more effect than 
spoken words. The General Election of 1900 con- 
firmed the ministerial policy. Military mishaps, the 
profusion of some two hundred and fifty millions of 
money, the cruel losses of our own men, the stubborn 
gallantry of the enemy, made no difference in the 
general resolution not to repeat what was styled in 
cheap irony, the magnanimity of Majuba. 

In this election an affection of the vocal chords 
reduced me to silence, but the constituency stood 
firm in spite of my absence, or as good-humoured 
opponents said by reason of it. We had now to 
wait from 1900 to 1905 for the disappearance of the 
Balfour Government, the end of our own disunion, and 
the seeming recovery of sound and tested principles. 
Among other things, free trade had successfully 
repulsed the first grand attack since its acceptance 
by the country sixty years before. 



IV 



If you have a book on your hands, Goethe said, 
nothing thrives near it, and that was my case for 
these three or four years. To quote a man as illus- 
trious in fame as Goethe, "I will do as you wish/ 7 
said Cicero to his friend, "but oh, when shall I 
find time to live?" In May of 1898 a great light 
went out of national life. The attempt to tell the 
story of Mr. Gladstone's character and career was 
proposed to me. My nearest friends, public and 
private, men of much experience both in books and 
in affairs, and well acquainted with the ground to 
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be covered; were unanimous in discouraging. The 
first sight of the huge mountain of material at 
Hawarden might well make the stoutest literary 
heart quail. Then the perusal of parliamentary 
debates is not the most attractive or nutritious 
branch of literary industry. It is a nice question 
whether old debates in Parliament or long protocols 
in diplomacy are the more tedious, among other 
reasons because we know the end. Mr. Gladstone's 
life was immersed in parliamentary debate. The 
duties with which new constituents had just entrusted 
me could not be neglected. The general expectations 
from the history of a man who had for more than 
sixty years filled a place of shining fame in the eye 
of the world, would be hard to satisfy. On the other 
hand, the confidence that he had reposed in me for 
some years during the most critical episode of his life, 
left a charge that I could not without something both 
of ingratitude and cowardice evade. So to work I 
went. Explorations in the crowded archives, with 
their two or three hundred thousand pieces, began 
in 1899. Two lieutenants gave me willing and valu- 
able help : for the first half, Mr. Hirst, afterwards so 
well known as publicist and economist; for the 
second half William Stead, too soon taken from his 
friends, admirably trained by his wonderful father in 
all those arts of close attention and minute accuracy 
that were required by such work as he now under- 
took. 

Though the subject was inspiring, it was no 
occasion for high attempts in literary expression. 
The difficulty was of another kind. The first quality 
required was architectonic ; it lay in distribution of 
periods and phases, the right scale for a thousand 
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BOOK episodes, right proportions among wide and varied 
IV * fields of incessant public policy and personal activity. 
To overmaster and compress the raw material; and 
to produce from it the lineaments of a singularly 
subtle and elastic mind, and the qualities of one of 
the most powerful and long-lived athletes that ever 
threw himself into the parliamentary arena hie labor, 
hoc opus! I was much pressed to place the book 
before the public in instalments a counsel only less 
pernicious than the more urgent protest against any 
publication at all within forty or fifty years, when 
everybody who knew, and most who might be sup- 
posed to care, would be dead. That my judgment 
should frequently be found erroneous by political 
opponents might be inevitable, but then this was 
at least as likely to happen with a biographer a 
generation or two later as to a contemporary now; 
nor did it matter. The task occupied four years of 
pretty vigorous exertion. It was by no means un- 
relieved. The recollection of our unbroken sym- 
pathy in great tasks, the well-remembered voice, his 
gestures, traits of manner, the flash from his falcon 
eye, accompanied and sustained me through it all. 
I was not wholly withdrawn from the daily round 
of duties in Parliament; and in the attempt to 
stem the tide of public opinion upon the Boer 
War, I did my best to fight the fight. The book 
went on, and grew far larger than I either expected 
or liked. But there was no hitch. The volumes 
appeared on the appointed day in October 1903, as 
punctually as if by Act of Parliament. It was 
no common satisfaction for me to try to pay 
a debt by inscribing the book to the electors of 
the Montrose Burghs, in grateful recognition of the 
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confidence and indulgence with which they had 
honoured me. 

The public was vividly interested, as with so 
renowned a hero might have been expected. There 
were reasonable critics and no enemy. The sales for 
the first year were over 30,000, and the price being 
high, this was thought excellent. Cheaper editions 
followed in the autumn of next year; 30,000 copies 
went off in a week, and by the end of ten years 
130,000 copies had been absorbed in all. They 
invited me to unveil a statue of Mr. Gladstone in 
Manchester, and another near Temple Bar in London. 
I cannot part company with this book better than by 
transcribing once more, by way of valedictory, a few 
of the words I used at Manchester, in 1901 : 

I came on a letter the other day where somebody wrote 
to him and the words were true, "You have so lived and 
wrought that you have kept the soul alive in England." 
When he died Lord Salisbury said of him, "He was a great 
Christian." Yes ; and I would add that he was not a Christian 
for nothing. He must many a time have used to himself the 
language of Wordsworth, one of the inspirers of his life 

Earth is sick 

And Heaven is weary of the hollow words 
That States and Kingdoms utter when they talk 
Of truth and justice. 

He, at all events, in face of the exigent demands of practical 
politics, did his best to bring truth and justice into the minds 
and hearts of his countrymen and of those with whom they 
had to deal. His language would not indeed be mine, but the 
signal truth remains that, when he saw nations stumbling 
into paths of wrong, he felt sure of moral retribution. He had 
in his soul a vision high in the heavens of the flash of an 
uplifted sword and the gleam of the arm of the avenging 
angel. The thought with which he rose in the morning and 
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BOOK went to rest at night was of the universe as a sublime moral 
IV * theatre, in which an omnipotent Dramaturgist uses kingdoms 

^^^^ an( j ru lers 3 laws and policies, to exhibit sovereign purposes 
for good. This was the thought that lighted up the prose 
of politics with a ray from the diviner mind, and exalted his 
ephemeral discourse into a sort of visible relation with the 
counsels of all time. 

When he died, the tributes to his name not only 
at home but from foreign lands, awoke men to the 
fact that no other statesman on our famous roll had 
touched the imagination of so wide a world; never 
had so far-spread and honourable a pomp attended 
a British statesman to his grave. This is no excess 
of a funeral oration, but the literal truth. So here 
let me bid his great shade farewell and farewell. 
If those are right who say that the worth of a 
biography depends on its being done by one with 
whole-hearted and candid attachment to the man 
whose life he writes, then I am safe, aut laudatus aut 
excusatus. In biography the old rule for imaginative 
creation holds equally good all depends upon the 
subject. Years devoted to such commemoration 
cannot have been ill employed. 



In the autumn of 1904, with a painful shock, I 
learned one afternoon that Harcourt was no more. 
For nearly twenty years our intercourse had been 
constant, close, and not unimportant. He was an 
affluent and entertaining correspondent, and even in 
days of difficulty, the exchange of letters between us 
was unbroken. I had the pleasure, too, of many a 
visit on intimate terms at Malwood, a chosen spot 
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among the glades of the New Forest ; a house and 
garden his own cherished creation and delightful. 
So, too, was his abounding solicitude for the comfort 
of his friends. In conversation he had most copious 
play of topics, the power of argument without con- 
tention, wit and humour exuberant, plenty of general 
literary knowledge, with special knowledge of one 
or two periods of English political history, and of 
the fine and powerful world of London for his own 
generation. He always thought there was much 
force in Disraeli's saying, "The great thing in politics 
is the personal." Serious or gay, you had an im- 
pression of force, though it was force entirely temporal 
and secular. He had no pretension to the rare type 
of those who by accost or glance or tone awaken and 
stimulate. He did not make disciples nor seek them, 
but he made many friends, and transitory bouts 
apart showed himself a warm and genial comrade. 
It was said of Wilkes that he spoke to nobody on his 
daily walk from his home at Storey's Gate to the 
Guildhall, who did not part from him with a smile or 
broad laugh. That was just as true of Harcourt. 
In domestic affections he was the most devoted of 
men. He enjoyed his pleasant ironies. Like Fox, 
whom he resembled also in strenuous regard for 
Whig principles, he had a right to say of himself, in 
spite of ready showers of potent sarcasm, that he 
was not a "good hater"; nor was it any habit of 
his to refuse the proffered hand. What passed for 
cynicism was in truth the air taken by his intellectual 
pride: of this quality, be it vice or virtue, he had 
his share. The judicious reader will not confuse 
pride of intellect with literary vanity, for one is com- 
patible with a great mind and the other is not ; though 
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the immortal case of Cicero, who was both great and 
vain, may make us hesitate in making our dictum 
too positive. As militant pamphleteer Harcourt 
was of the first order as good as Junius or Swift or 
Bolingbroke, in weight, scorn, directness, trenchant 
stroke. When any ecclesiastical pretensions irritated 
the Erastianism that was the deepest and most un- 
dying of his political tenets, his pen made prelates 
and their crosiers shake. 

He always exulted in declaring himself a thorough 
eighteenth-century man. He applauded Sir Robert 
Walpole's "fine and brutal antagonism to 'the 
nonsense which is now sometimes called the spirit of 
the age/ It was all absurdity about his corruption : 
he paid the fools to do what the wise men told them 
a very good bargain. It was the Philistines who 
made England." As might have been expected, he 
was no admirer of Cromwell. Oliver's work perished 
with him, so he maintained. "I am like Clarendon 
and Burke, too much of a conservative." I suspect 
that the other Cromwell, with his famous Act of 
Supremacy, would have been more in favour, for 
his work at any rate by no means perished with 
him, and its durability was the object of Harcourt's 
most strenuous care all through his career. In 
foreign policy he admired Bolingbroke's dictums, as 
that of a good via media jingo: "We must always 
remember that we are not part of the continent, but 
we must never forget that we are neighbours to it." 
He knew much more, and some thought that possibly 
he even cared more, about what was once the ever- 
lasting theme of the Peace of Utrecht, than about 
Pitt's Act of Irish Union, which is also an everlasting 
theme. He had his own strong views of history, to 
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BOOK himself as "vegetating at Malwood, thinking of a 
IV - speech/' Whether his fallow would or would not 

^^^ produce a crop he did not know: "I am waiting for 
a ram in the thicket, but you and Asquith will have 
slain the whole flock." 

The questions for a party leader, when he hears 
one of the pieces of news with which his attention is 
so necessarily invaded, are whether it matters and 
how much it matters. Harcourt was by temperament 
apt to miss proportion, but he had immense reserves 
of strong sense, and when he was away from the 
fretful fever of clubs and lobbies his qualities of 
judgment had their best chance. He was never of a 
disposition to refuse a challenging glove thrown at 
his feet. "In politics boldness is generally the wisest 
thing and the safest." But then, with a seeming 
inconsistency that no sensible politician can ever 
escape, he next week says that the great need is 
always "caution, caution, caution." Of course, and 
nobody, knew better that both his maxims hinge on 
circumstance. 

Days at Malwood naturally recall St. Anne's Hill, 
where Fox spent his happy days of political exile 
disappointed, never soured. We may amuse ourselves 
by imaginary dialogues, manly and splendid, between 
this most doughty pair of great Whigs. Was Fox 
right when he declared that the party system is the 
best security for liberty and wisdom in government ; 
does most for the morals and happiness of mankind, 
and by teaching men to hold responsible counsel with 
other men, and to depend upon one another ; is the 
only way in which a rational man can hope to stem 
the power and influence of the Crown? So much on 
one side. I can picture the imperious energy with 
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a great many more important things than a casual 
change in literary taste. Not that literary taste was 
absent. 

Harcourt was the last of that long train of 
reasoners, debaters, orators, law-makers, great from 
Somers and Sir Robert Walpole onwards. New 
elements of feeling were edging their way into the 
public mind. The old plain, hard, secular, common- 
sense, after the Reform Bill of 1832 had revolution- 
ised the foundations of parliamentary aristocracy, 
has become deepened and enriched, but changed. 
Harcourt was the last stout-hearted representative of 
the parliamentary polity of a long and not inglorious 
era. 
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BOOK Wednesday, June 24. Breakfast party Pelham, A. 
^ Sidgwick, etc. Reasonably pleasant. At noon donned my 

V- "" v ^' grand robe with a thought or two on Sartor Resartus, and 
went with Fowler to the V. Chancellor at Queen's. All the 
company assembled. Marched in procession to the theatre. 
Waited in divinity school (Lords sat here when the Caroline 
Parliament met in Oxford) until called in. Had very good 
reception, but J. C. was the hero. He and I were cheek by 
jowl all the time easy and affable as we ought to be. The 
theatre was amusing enough in its curious small way. Great 
scenes have happened there. Luncheon in the noble library 
at All Souls, with the statue of Blackstone at the end. A 
scene to remember. Plenty of talk. Dinner at Christ Church : 
a superb hall indeed, one of the most glorious things in Oxford 
or in England. I sat between Mowbray and Marsh, the 
American philologer : much conversation with the first about 
the rejection of Mr. Gladstone thirty years ago, the mis- 
management of the present Government, and other miscellanea. 
Mowbray is a fine parliamentary type of the shrewd, 
experienced, plain-spoken, upright man. The Dean proposed 
the toasts; spoke well, with fluency, point, and force. 
Chamberlain responded for the House of Commons, better 
than he spoke at Cambridge in 1892, when he and I were 
made doctors together and spoke together. Mr. Bayard and 
I replied for the new doctors. It was certainly pleasant, as 
I told them, that they should have conferred this coveted 
honour on one whose opinions, whether in politics or deeper 
things than politics, Oxford does not favour. Very honour- 
able to them and not dishonourable to anybody else. On 
the whole, I enjoyed the "festal light in Christ Church Hall" 
best of aH the work of the day: the hall, the long series of 
historic portraits (including my old chief), the plate, the 
scarlet robes -truly festal 

Thursday, June 25. Left Oxford betimes. Travelled up 
with Goschen. Very pleasant, as always. Papers very civil 
about Chamberlain and me "The two most respected men 
in England to-day," said one. I have not purged myself of the 
bad habit of looking to su/ragium alienum, or else this scarlet 
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BOOK greeted by my hostess with the daily paper announc- 
ing that King Edward had instituted an Order of 
Merit. To my unfeigned surprise, and the warm 
contentment of the kind-eyed friends around me, 
my name was found upon the list. The initial 
group only contained a dozen members. 1 Of the 
twelve only three after fifteen years survive. Of 
such decorative things Browning in some lines under 
the inoffensive title of Respectability, hit the right 
moral: "The world's good word! the Institute! 
Put forward your best foot I" 

ii 

At the end of 1904 I accompanied my friends, 
the Carnegies, on their return home to America. I 
had been there before in 1868. America had under- 
gone a thousand changes in the intervening years, 
and so on a microcosmic scale had the visitor. Most 
memories of that distant date had grown paler. 
Charles Stunner, who played a conspicuous and 
indefatigable part in the mighty struggle that had 
just come to an end, showed me much kindness. 
He more than once took me into the Senate, where 
among other things I heard a fierce vituperation of 
my own country from a senator who had made a 
speciality of that subject, not, however, without some 
sympathy from his hearers, as if they privately found 
Ms words a relief to their feelings as well as his own. 
The dangerous question of the Alabama claims waa 
still fuliginous and ready to break into open blaze. 
I had talks with the northern generals from Grant 

1 Roberts, Wofeeley, Kitchener ; Rayleigh, Kelvin, Lister; Admiral 
Keppel, Lecky, Morley, Huggins, Watts, R.A., Admiral Sir Edward 
Seymour. 
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BOOK conversations with the writer whose accounts of th 
^J^^ economic and social conditions of the Slave States o 
the eve of the Civil War are hardly, if at all, less ir 
teresting than Arthur Young's travels in France o: 
the eve of the Revolution. Olmsted, the author, wa 
a man of remarkable capacities of more kinds tha: 
one, and people who have little taste for social record 
may, none the less, when they wander in the Cento 
Park of New York, admire his genius as landscap 
gardener. I was wise enough in 1868 to leave th 
county without venturing, with such meteoric shor 
notice, in spite of many urgent demands, on a singl 
original idea as to the institutions of the America] 
Union, their durability, or the sort of pattern the] 
were destined to supply for democracy in Europe. 

The date of my second pilgrimage was lucky, fo 
I was at the great amorphous city of Chicago on th 
day of the polling for the President, when Mr. Roose 
velt won his famous landslide victory. It was all j 
curious contrast to electoral scenes in palmy fighting 
days upon the Tyne : no speeches, no genial tumult 
voting papers half a yard long, and embracing all th< 
offices, including judges and magistrates. The las 
was a momentary shock, until I bethought me hov 
much the appointment of justices of the peace, anc 
even in some cases of judges of the land, had beei 
rightly open to radical question in my own country 
At a non-political banquet in the evening there wai 
much friendly animation as the Chairman read oui 
from time to time the telegram with a new poll 
a thoroughly enjoyable occasion for an expert ii 
elections. Next day I found myself at Washington 
the guest of the conquering hero at the White House 
No words are needed for that rare and most attractive 
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two things, the President and Niagara Rapids." If 
they had asked me what quarter of the vast continent 
I should have chosen for ray place of exile in case of 
deportation from my native island, I think I might, 
apart from low temperature, have said Quebec. It is 
picturesque; the heights up which Wolfe clambered 
with Gray's Elegy in his pocket recall one of England's 
most heroic military exploits; the unlucky French 
commander's brave and magnanimous spirit was to 
match; the French of Bossuet and Louis the Four- 
teenth was interesting and, with all respect, not 
unamusing to an ear only used to the Parisian boule- 
vards and the Com&lie Frangaise. Finally Quebec 
might have helped to show us how to settle the Irish 
question. M. Arnold ten years before declared that 
he found Quebec far the most interesting thing on 
that continent. 

Hospitality was unbounded, always kind, con- 
siderate, and on more than one public occasion 
resplendent. I had the honour to attend a powerful 
public feast one evening at New York, on which the 
comment next day was that Demosthenes and Cicero 
were great orators, but neither of them ever addressed 
an audience good for a millionth part of the minae, 
drachmae, sesterces, or whatever else stood for the 
dollar in the currency of Greece and Rome, repre- 
sented in the assemblage addressed by Mr. Morley 
last night. It was no business of mine to discuss 
the right of a man to be rich, or of a community to 
admire wealth acquired, as the most stout-hearted of 
Roman sages put it, agenda, vigilando, consukndo. 

This at least was clear to the most casual observer 
with any knowledge of the contributions of the 
magnates round the tables towards endowment for 
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common private munificence 
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progress. It was interesting, by the way, to hear 
from more than one quarter that it would be fatal 
to a man's chance in American politics to be a de- 
clared free-thinker. That seems to be true. We had 
better not praise or blame Republics for this, when 
we consider France, where the exact opposite is too 
near the truth. Jefferson and Franklin at any rate 
were pretty declared free-thinkers in their important 
time. 

I came home after a delightful visit planned by 
two of the most cordial and ingenious of hosts and 
entertainers, having heard much about all the 
"problems/ 7 and made friendly acquaintances of 
most of those who have them in their minds and on 
their hands. Mr. Carnegie had proved his originality, 
fulness of mind, and bold strength of character, as 
much or more in the distribution of wealth as he had 
shown skill, and foresight in its acquisition. We had 
become known to one another more than twenty 
years before through Matthew Arnold. His extraor- 
dinary freshness of spirit easily carried Arnold, 
Herbert Spencer, myself, and afterwards many others, 
high over an occasional crudity or haste in judgment 
such as befalls the best of us in ardent hours. People 
with a genius for picking up pins made as much as 
they liked of this : it was wiser to do justice to his 
spacious feel for the great objects in the world for 
knowledge and its spread, invention, light, improve- 
ment of social relations, equal chances to the talents, the 
passion for peace. These are glorious things ; a touch 
of exaggeration in expression is easy to set right. His 
early effusion on the Gospel of Wealth excited vigorous 
and sympathetic interest in Mr. Gladstone, and Car- 
negie's name speedily came to be associated in a wide 
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BOOK would have been certain. It has been his just pride 
N J^I^ / and pleasure to find men capable of his own zeal, 
and to give their time and attention without reward 
except the reward of conscience and public duty. 
As might have been expected, no inquiry was to be 
made as to what any beneficiary might think about 
future life or kindred dogmas. His enthusiasm for 
Burns and his radiant knowledge and love of Shake- 
speare are good testimony to his fine gaiety of heart. 
A strenuous disputant, yet he knows how to keep 
himself in order by quick, racy, and superabundant 
sense of humour. A man of high and wide and well- 
earned mark in his generation. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH. (Philosophy of the man of action.} 
As for me, I see no such great reason why I should either be 
proud to live, or fear to die. I have had good experience 
of this world. I have known what it is to be a subject, and 
I now know what it is to be a sovereign. Good neighbours 
I have had, and I have met with bad ; and in trust, I have 
found treason. I have bestowed benefits on ill deservers; 
and where I have done well, I have been ill reputed and 
spoken of. When I call to mind things past, behold things 
present, and look forward to things to come, I count them 
happiest that go hence soonest. Nevertheless ... I am armed 
with better courage than is common in my sex, so that what- 
soever befalls me, death shall never find me unprepared. 

LEIGHTON. (The Scotch divine of the time of the Restoration, 
indifferently episcopal and presbyterian, the friend of Bishop 
Burnet who reports this of him.) There were two remarkable 
circumstances in his death. He used often to say that if 
he were to choose a place to die in, it should be an inn, it 
looking like a pilgrim's going home, to whord this world was 
all an inn, and who was weary of the noise and confusion of 
it. He added that the officious tenderness of his friends was 
an entanglement to a dying man, and that the unconcerned 
attendance of those that could be procured in such a place 
would give less disturbance. He had his wish. 

SWIFT. (His tragic letter when he heard in London that 
Stella was dead or dying.) "If you believe," he writes, "she 
cannot hold out till my return, I would not think of coming 
to Ireland. ... I would not for the universe be present at 
such a trial of seeing her depart. She will be among friends 
that upon her own account and great worth will tend her 
with all possible care, where I should be a trouble to her, and 
the greatest torment to myself. ... I am of opinion that 
there is not a greater folly than to contract too great and 
intimate a friendship, which must always leave the survivor 
miserable." 

SIB WILLIAM TEMPLE. (To the Countess of Essex, 1674, 
on her grief at the death of her only daughter. A long eloquent 
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letter, of which this is the wholesome kernel.) Your complaints 
ought to be turned into acknowledgments, for the goods or 
blessings of life are usually esteemed to be birth, health, 
beauty, friends, children, honour, riches. Now when your 
ladyship has fairly considered how God Almighty has dealt 
with you in what He has given you of all these, you may be 
left to judge yourself how you have dealt with Him in your 
complaints for what He has taken away. But if you look 
about you and consider other lives as well as your own, and 
what your lot is in comparison with those that have been 
drawn within the circle of your knowledge ; if you think how 
few are born with honour, how many die without name or 
children, how little beauty we see, how few friends we hear 
of, how many diseases and how much poverty there is in the 
world, you will fall down upon your knees, and instead of 
repining at one affliction, will admire so many blessings as 
you have received at the hand of God. 

GLADSTONE. (Crammer at the stake.) Do you remember 
Jeremy Collier's sentence on his bravery at the stake, which 
I count one of the grandest in English prose? "He seemed 
to repel the force of the fire, and to overlook the torture by 
strength of thought/' Thucydides could not beat that. 

SIR HENRY VANE. "Death holds a high place in the 
policy and great communities of the world. ... It is the 
part of a valiant and generous mind to prefer some things 
before life, as things for which a man should not doubt nor 
fear to die. . . . True natural wisdom pursueth the learning 
and practice of dying well, as the very end of life, and indeed 
he hath not spent his life ill that hath learned to die well. 
It is the chiefest thing and duty of life. The knowledge of 
dying is the knowledge of liberty, the state of true freedom, 
the way to fear nothing, to live well, contentedly, and peace- 
able. ... It is a good time to die, when to live is rather a 
burden than a blessing, and there is more ill in life than 
good." When his hour came, Vane's actual carriage on 
Tower Hill was as noble and resolute as his words. 
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BOOK PLTTTAKCH. (Death of Pericles.) When he was near his 
IV * end, the best of the citizens and those of his friends who were 
left alive, sitting about him, were talking of the greatness of his 
merits, and his powers, and reckoning up his famous actions, 
and the number of his victories. They talked thus together 
among themselves, as though he were unable to mind what 
they said, and that his senses were gone; he took notice of 
every word, and speaking out among them, said that he 
wondered they should commend and take notice of things 
which were as much owing to fortune as to anything else, and 
at the same time should not make mention of that which was 
the most excellent and greatest thing of all. "For," said 
he, "no Athenian, through my means, ever wore mourning." 

LA FONTAINE. (Death and the Woodcutter.) Bent under 
the weight of his faggots and the long toil of years, striving 
for his hovel of a home, at length he casts down his logs, 
and thinks of his hard lot. What pleasure has he ever had, 
often without bread, always without rest his wife, his children, 
soldiers, taxes, debts, forced labour. He calls aloud for Death. 
Coming in an instant Death bids him say what it is he wants. 
"To help me/' entreats the Woodcutter, "to hoist the load 
up on my back again ; it won't take you long." Better go on 
suffering than to die. Such is ever the motto of mankind. 

MONTAIGNE. Look on earth and at the poor people 
scattered over it, bowed and bent, intent on their work, 
knowing nothing of Aristotle or Cato, either of example or 
precept; from them day after day nature exacts lessons of 
constancy and patience, purer and more unsophisticated than 
those we study with such care in the school; how many of 
them do I regularly see who make little of poverty; how 
many who would fain die, and who pass death without fright 
or affliction. The man there digging my garden has this 
morning buried his father or his son. The names by which 
they call their maladies take off their edge and soften them ; 
phthisis is for them a cough, dysentery only a looseness, 
pleurisy no more than a stitch ; and as they name them gently, 
so they bear them; they must be grievous indeed to stay 
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their everyday toil ; never to their C*II4I 

to die. V * 
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II 

I took it into my head that I might do worse than 
give a day or two to reviving memories of Lucretius, 
the ancient poet who fits in so closely with leading 
thoughts, and contests of thought, in our present day, 
to say nothing of Helvetius, d'Holbach, and others, 
on whom I had exercised mind and pen of old. It 
evidently matters much what book, prose or verse, 
lays hold of a man and of what book he happens by 
temperament, teaching, training, or accident to lay 
hold. The Nature of Things can hardly be called a 
book to live with, but it is full of grandeur, sym- 
pathetic feeling, sublime sonorous music, that a reader 
may be glad and all the better for having near him. 
Lucretius like Machiavelli is one of the great figures 
in literature who have gone through long spells of 
what is called immortality, bearing all the time a 
bad name. Singular is his story. His life was 
.^" invisible and dim. 77 His one poem was never 
^completed. Its duration hung upon a single manu- 
-script. The manuscript appeared and disappeared 
"" 5or successive centuries. Whether his influence per- 
- sisted in traces obscure and rare through the theologies 
aad philosophies of the Middle Ages, scholars earnestly 
_ ~ t dispute. Some contend that in influence he was only 
v u second to Aristotle, and in continuous popularity only 
c -second to Virgil. Poet, savant, philosopher, he claims 
^ a place in three spheres. Nobody, I should think, 
^ reaBs his unique poem literally through. Mommsen 
finds Lucretius as savant absolutely unreadable. 
Others measure the poet, and insist that if you take 
a round figure for what you have a right to call 
poetry, you come to no more than 1800 lines out of 
7400. More fastidious persons will have it there are 
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only 700 really fine or memorable lines in the whole 
six books. About numbers this quarrel; like so many 
if not most quarrels of taste, is trivial. Even those 
who firmly choose to skip three-quarters still are 
conscious of the sound of a voice that is sublime, 
and the might of an imagination that soars on 
triumphant pinions beyond the flaming ramparts 
of the world. Whatever definition of poetry we 
may borrow from the poets themselves whether " a 
speaking picture " or " invention " (Johnson) or 
"articulate music' 7 (Dryden) the tense, defiant, 
concentrated, scornful, fervid, daring, and majestic 
verse of Lucretius is unique and his own. 

It is not hard to see why he should have had this 
bad name. He was vehemently unorthodox on sacred 
fundamentals a pagan, without religion, or the 
feeling for it. This last is what mankind are slowest 
to forgive. It is curious that, as I think, Dante finds 
no place for Lucretius in any of his three spheres of 
the other world, Inferno, Purgatory, or Paradise. 
Again, to readers who did not go much below the 
surface, he was what in our days is loosely, and some- 
what promiscuously, labelled Pessimist. Pessimism 
which, let us recollect, is a very different thing from 
misanthropy has many a shape, and voices beyond 
counting. A learned Grecian of our time has assured 
us that Aeschylus, though a strictly religious pagan, 
like Pindar, may well be called a pessimist, nay, "the 
very patriarch and first preacher of pessimism/ 7 and 
of this the Grecian finds his illustration in Prometheus, 
who redeems men from the low estate in which they 
were born, instructs them in all art and knowledge 
to lift them up from their sorry plight, discovers 
without disparagement or blame that they listen 
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BOOK without hearing, and in the end is repaid by cruel 
^J^^ exile in iron chains upon the frosty Caucasus. How- 
ever this may be, pessimism' ranges from the passionate 
laments of Israel; the clear-eyed melancholy of the 
Greek; the savage and unholy imaginations of the 
man like Swift, who on his birthday ever read 
Job's third chapter; the crystal lustre of Leopardi's 
unchangeable despair and lacerating irony; the 
transitory effusions of German Weltschmerz, or the 
effronteries of Zarathustra. Lucretius stands alone 
in the controversial force and energy with which the 
genius of negation inspires him, and transforms into 
sublime reasons for firm act, so long as living breath 
is ours, the thought that the life of a man is no more 
than a dream of a shadow, the generation of men no 
more than the generation of leaves, putting forth to 
air and sky, then scattered by autumn winds to 
earth. 

His philosophy was borrowed from a Greek, but 
Lucretius was Roman, and the furious havoc of Rome 
in his day may well have awakened in him energetic 
thought on the problems of the world, such as may 
happen even to men with none of his commanding 
genius in any age, ancient or our own, who have the 
misfortune to be brought into sight of the like ruin 
of distracted States and insensate men. 

Among the most singular of those who have tried 
their hands at turning Lucretius into English must 
be counted the wife of the famous puritan, Colonel 
Hutchinson. She turned hi into verse, as she says, 
out of youthful curiosity to understand things she 
heard so much discourse of at second-hand. In time 
the admirable woman grew to be as angry with 
Lucretius as if he had been an episcopalian royalist, 
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BOOK century to the end of the nineteenth, we still find 
IV - English and French poets coming on to Lucretian 
ground. The most popular English poet of our 
Gladstonian era perhaps did not make the worthiest 
choice when he tacked his lofty, solemn, powerful 
verses called Lucretius on to a repellent, and not well- 
supported, myth about an amatory potion. 

Sully-Prudhomme was a zealous Lucretian, in the 
respectable conviction that 

Pour dissiper Fhorreur de notre nuit profonde, 
Le soleil ne peut rien, ni le jour eclatant, 
Mais la Nature parle et la Raison Pentend I 

He even began a translation, but was not sorry to find 
himself anticipated by what he felt bound to regard 
as the definitive version of Lefevre (1876). Nor can 
an English ear be sorry either, for somehow the great 
open diapason of the Lucretian hexameter is grievously 
missing in this effort of a poet of proved grace and 
modern elegance. 

Still stranger is it to find Lucretius invoked as 
his partner in devotion to the philosophic muse by 
Lamartine that singular and winning genius, who 
was not only a poet, but, as competent French critics 
say, the very spirit of poetry itself ; and who besides 
his poetry, by way of passing episode, overturned a 
throne by a book a book of which the most potent 
contemporary novelist wittily said that it raised 
history to the level of fiction. Lamartine courage- 
ously risked his life in victorious encounters with the 
Paris mob of 1848; he fascinated, persuaded, over- 
whelmed, ruled them in some of their stormiest hours. 
"Physical nature/' he said, "was the theme of 
Lucretius; moral nature is mine." Far indeed is the 
journey from Lamartine's delicate faculty in gifts of 
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BOOK which so darkly overshadows, distracts, and paralyses 
^^ the life of " momentary man/' Of all the countless 
hosts of poets, preachers, philosophers, and theologians 
who, with every variety of aspect and approach, have 
held, by way either of promise to the good or menace 
to the bad, that all philosophy of life is in essence 
commentatio mortis, Lucretius is most strenuous, lofty, 
and insistent on enforcing the sombre lesson taught by 
the ancient Hebrew long ages before him: "What- 
soever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might ; 
for there is no work, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in 
the grave, whither thou goest." 

It was impossible that our own glorious literature 
should not contain, in prose and verse alike, a 
thousand things of superlative beauty about this 
universal theme, from Raleigh's "0 eloquent, just and 
mighty death," or the thrilling dialogues in Claudio's 
prison, down to the most melting and melodious 
single verse in all the exercises of our English tongue, 
"After life's fitful fever he sleeps well" the tender 
summary of it all. Still, the famous passage of 
Lucretius at the close of his third book is of such 
quality that I hardly find in my heart to quarrel with 
the accomplished critic of to-day who suggests that 
"its lofty passion, its piercing tenderness, the stately 
roll of its cadences, is perhaps unmatched in human 
speech." 

"lam iam non domus accipiet te laeta, neque uxor 
Optima, nee dulces occurrent oscula nati 
Praeripere et tacita pectus dulcedine tangent : 
Non poteris f actis florentibus esse, tuisque 
Praesidium : misero misere," aiunt, "omnia ademit 
Una dies infesta tibi tot praemia vitae. . . ." 

Now no more shall a glad home and a true wife welcome 
thee, nor darling children race to snatch thy first kisses and 
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touch thy heart with a sweet and silent content : no more 
mayest thou be prosperous in thy doings and a defence to 
thine own; "alas and woe!" say they, "one disastrous day 
has taken all these prizes of thy life away from thee" but 
thereat they do not add this, "and now no more does any 
longing for these things beset thee." This did their thought 
but clearly see and their speech follow, they would release 
themselves from great heartache and fear. "Thou, indeed, 
as thou art sunk in the sleep of death, wilt so be for the rest 
of the ages, severed from all weary pains; but we, while 
close by us thou didst turn ashen on the awful pyre, made 
unappeasable lamentation, and everlastingly shall time never 
rid our heart of anguish." Ask we then this of him, what 
there is that is so very bitter, if sleep and peace be the 
conclusion of the matter, to make one fade away in never- 
ending grief? MACKAIL. 

Then there is the half of the fifth book which 
Monro pronounces unsurpassed; if not unequalled; 
in all Latin poetry for varied beauty, earnest satire, 
and sublimity. 

Critics have complained of Paradise Lost that 
Milton has taken a scheme of life for life itself. Of 
Lucretius at least this is not true. Though his own 
days are " invisible and dim," his poem is rich and 
glowing in the essence and spirit of the life of the 
world in itself. His gospel is a gospel of active 
energy and of sympathy all through the world of 
sentient being. I have already copied a short piece 
of Montaigne's, and there is a touch of the same 
feeling in Lucretius's thought of the aged ploughman 
after the ease and fruitfulness of earth's golden days 
have passed away how the husbandman shakes his 
head and with deep sigh upon sigh thinks that the 
labour of his hands comes to so little ; how we wear 
out the strength of labouring men and their oxen. 
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BOOK We do not know what Lucretius would have made 
w * of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, but Freedom, 
*~^ Justice, Pity is no bad battle-cry, and it is Lucretian. 
We may well be as indifferent as we like about atom 
and void, but it is pleasant to read of " light-sleeping 
dogs with faithful hearts in their breasts, and woolly 
flocks, and beasts of burden whom we protect and 
feed in requital of their useful services." Or the 
picture of the Molossian hounds, "when they essay 
fondly to lick their whelps with their tongue, or toss 
them with their feet, and snapping at them make a 
feint with lightly closing teeth of swallowing, though 
with gentle forbearance they caress them with a 
yelping sound greatly different from that which they 
utter when left alone in a house they bay, or when 
they shrink away with a crouching body howling 
from blows." 

in 

Hie place of death in Lucretius naturally brings 
a reader, with good authors at his elbow, to Lessing's 
Laocoon "dear Lessing," as George Eliot called him 
one of the rare books that, like Grotius or Adam 
Smith, startled the world by a sudden shaft of new 
light diffusing itself over changed tractfe of thought 
for all time to come. Though first suggested to him 
by Boris's Sublime and Beautiful, of which Lessing 
made himself translator, it was a fruitful surprise in 
the originality of its contribution to the philosophy 
of art, and the conditions of poetry and painting. 
Not any less remarkable, and it brings him uivolun- 
tarily into line with Lucretius, is the little tract with 
which he shortly followed Laocoon, on the images of 
death in ancient art a plea against the notion that 
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to the classic world the symbol of death took the CHAP. 
repulsive shape of the skeleton, the Arch Fear in ^^ 
a visible form. Goethe records how, in his youth, 
they were all enchanted with the beauty of the 
thought that the ancients represented Death as the 
brother of Sleep, each in form the semblance of the 
other, twin brothers in the arms of Night. The 
enchantment was not universal, for in common faith 
death is the penalty of Sin ; hence it was natural to 
symbolise it by a terrifying image. Lessing's reply 
was that the Christian faith has not revealed this 
dreadful truth in order to make us despair, but 
promises a blessed end to devout resignation and 
contrition of heart. The Scripture itself, moreover, 
he goes on, speaks of the Angel of Death : why should 
not the artist give up the hateful skeleton, and put 
us in possession of the better image of an angel? 
"Only religion misconceived can draw us away from 
the beautiful, and it is an evidence for the true 
religion properly understood, the more it everywhere 
restores us to beauty. " Whether or not he accurately 
divined all the transformations and conclusions by 
which the skeleton came to be taken for the image 
of death, Lessing was felt to have carried his law of 
beauty into supreme heights of art and life. In those 
days, sang Schiller in Die Goiter Griechenlands, "no 
grisly skeleton entered the chamber, and stood before 
the deathbed/ 7 So, in short, the skeleton was dis- 
placed on the funereal monument by a gracious genie 
bearing in all simplicity a reversed torch or some 
symbol of the resurrection. 

To nobody, we might well have supposed, was the 
spirit of Lucretius so little congenial as it was to 
Goethe, the stormiest of poets to the most composed. 
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BOOK Yet, as it appeared, when Goethe came back from his 
^J^^ travels in Italy, he was full-blown pagan, and was not 
slow to express high thoughts of The Nature of Things. 
For some twenty years he encouraged its first trans- 
lation into German (1820), and even took an active 
share in the task. Vitally different as the vast march 
of time had made them, the two stand out, each of 
them a grand compound of poetry, scientific aim, and 
practical philosophy. Goethe applauds Lucretius as 
a diligent observer and explorer of nature, as master 
of strange powers of living delineation of nature's 
phenomena. All these, joined to an amazing elevation 
of mind and speech, assured his immortality as man, 
Roman, philosopher, and poet all in one. His book, 
says Goethe, who does not often show much care for 
historic values, is one of the most remarkable docu- 
ments in the world, because it shows how men thought 
and felt on the secrets of the universe between the 
sixth and eighth decades before the Christian era. 

It is interesting to note how in the latest hours at 
which the Christian era has yet arrived, Lucretius is 
still a living combatant as he was in the pagan era. 
The most brilliant English apologist of our day, I 
should think, has been Martineau, and when the 
apologist comes to deal with the " great mountain- 
chain of death/ ' and life to come, it is to the rolling 
hexameters from Lucretius he goes for adverse texts 
that he made it his business to overthrow. Goethe 
himself, so widely counted "Europe's sagest head," 
may well be said to be the founder, guide, and oracle 
of an informal, nameless, and unorganised communion 
of his own men and women content to live their lives 
independently of two articles of such profound and 
saturating belief as those against which Lucretius 
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waged his impassioned war. Some would say the 
Greeks found it all out long before either Roman or 
German, and end the matter in some plangent lines 
in a fragment of Euripides : 

Tola jULeyLcrrrj KOLL A to? aWTjp, 



O /XV vpCOTTCOl/ K(U 

f) 8' vypofioXovs crrayovas vortas 



TLKTCL Se ftopav <f>v\d re Orjp&v * 
OVK dSt/ceos 

vevo/Atcrrai. 



ra /AV e/c yatas <jf>iJVT* ets yatav, 
TO. 8" UTT' aWeptov ftXacrrovra 

CtS OVpOLVLOV TTaXlV rjXOc TTOAOV ' 

S' o-uSev raiv ytyvo/xevcov, 
v 8* aXAo Trpos aAAov 
erepav CTreSei^cv. 



Earth the most great, and Heaven on high I 

Father is He to man and god ; 

And She, who taketh to her sod 
The cloud-flung rivers of the Sky 

And beareth offspring, men and grass 
And beasts in all then* kinds, indeed 
Mother of All. And every seed 

Earth-gendered back to Earth shall pass, 

And back to Heaven the seeds of Sky; 
Seeing all things into all may range 
And, sundering, show new shapes of change, 
But never that which is shall die. 

GILBERT MURRAY. 
Or the better known lines : 



dXi;7ro)s ? 

ra crtfjiva ravr', cwnJA^cv oOev r}\@cv 
TOV rj\iov rov KOWOV, acrrp* vBa)p v 

TTVp' raVTCL KOLV KOLTOV Tf] fil><$5, a 

o\j/i TrapovTa, KOLV cvtavrovs cr^dSp* o 
cre//,voTpa TOTJTWV crcpa 8" OVK oif/a TTOTC* 
VOL. II 
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I hold him happiest 

Who, before going quickly whence he came, 
Hath looked ungrieving on these majesties, 
The world-wide Sun, the stars, water and clouds 
And fire. Live, Parmeno, a hundred years, 
Or a few weeks, these thou wilt always see, 
And never, never, any greater things. 

Ibid. 

This is Menaader. For him Goethe had the 
liveliest admiration. He calls him pure ; noble, cheer- 
fid, altogether invaluable, even though unhappily but 
a fragment. Yet if one demands an antistrophe to 
this strophe of Menander, I can think of none more 
apt than Goethe's own famous and beautiful psalm of 
life, known as Das Gottliche. From a very different 
point of view Browning's readers will not forget his 
sombre lines under the title "Prospice." 



CHAPTER VI 

LIBEEALISM RESTOEED 

1905 

Character the real treasure. Do not place popularity before reputation, 
because with lost reputation popularity is lost. But he who keeps up repu- 
tation will never find friends, favour, popularity wanting. GUICCIARDINT. 



THIS year, which had an unforeseen end, had the CHAP. 
usual beginning. I visited my constituents, where ^J^^ 
all went well. The meetings were excellent. I 
noted, by the way, as curious how each of the five 
burghs had its own physiognomy and fjOos like the 
little city-states of the Peloponnesian world. Or 
perhaps I only tried to note. When all was over I 
found my way to Belmont (Jan. 19), where Campbell- 
Bannerman received me with infinite cordiality. 
Mostly in company with Lady Campbell-Bannerman, 
we discussed the political situation over and over, 
including much talk about offices. "What are your 
predilections?" he asked. "None," I said, "except 
the manor of Northstead." He would not listen 
to my nolo episcopari. "Within limits, you would 
have what you like. 7 ' I wrote down a list of 
a possible Cabinet. The upshot was in his mind 
India for me, Bryce Ireland. The last determination 
puzzled me for many reasons, and remained a puzzle : 

131 
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BOOK it was quite immovable. Campbell-Bannerman par- 
^^^ ticularly resolute about the woolsack. I pressed for 
Labour in the Cabinet in the person of John Burns. 
Not averse, he thought it worth consideration. For 
the next three months nothing particular happened, 
public or private. One or two entries are enough, 
or more than enough. 

January 28. Meeting at Natural History Museum : 
two Committees : very tiresome. Luncheon at poor 
Tweedrnouth's. Poignant memory of my last meal 
there. Sad is the empty place. Gave me her 
portrait. 

February 2. Dined at Haldane's. Asquith, 
Acland, George Murray. Much talk with first named : 
strong for me to go to Colonial Office, which rather 
surprised me, as it would involve the lead in South 
African policy, on which he and I had fought on 
different sides; admitted necessity for equilibrium 
between two sections of our party ; fair and engaging 
in temper, but not fertile. Thought Grey would 
make difficulties about C.-B. 

February 24. Card to dinner at Marlboro' House 
for Friday next, our day to dine with the Speaker. 
Went to the Speaker : could not let me off. Pre- 
cedents. Called at Marlboro' House to explain to 
Carrington; he already knew, and said the Prince 
of Wales quite understood, though they would be 
very sorry. 

Quiet evening at home much needed. Many 
letters, etc. 

Read last volume of De la Gorce. 

February 25. Natural History Museum. Prince 
of Wales very civil: fully understood about the 
dinner. Dined at Buckingham Palace. A really 
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brilliant sconce The King pleasant - very if 1 

wan on literary work. I mud no, I'd been to America, 
He* knew that, he naid. Told him about Roosevelt. 

March L letters, etc. Welsh dinner. Capital 
reception. S|*m % h excellently ree t*i vet 1. I lorne by 
midnight* Kllin Uriflith, in the chair, paid tin* 
curiouH compliment, that I am "Saxon in ht*ml t (Vlt 
in heart/*' 

March 3.- -Dinner with S|M*uker, AHquith mid 

Kowler caiiu* nitd flanked me. Pleasant, but not 
exciting. Talk with Anquith about Ireland: 
he hud (41111 H. that he would net in Irish things with 
nu\ 1 wud my pilar star was the Irinh thi'inwlveH, 
UH it had been ever ninee I entenul Parliament. 

March fi = - ^ Lunch nt 1(1 Dinvniug Street. Henry 

Butcher then*, at id A. J, Daifour. Talk about <{wk, 
etc. Mont plfiiHititt- 

(Thit % e or four timon dined at thi* HothschiltlH* : only 
Iliilfour tliem : |ir/iV carrfc : uiwnys most pleiMtmbli 4 .) 

May 9, - Read some of Mucuulay 4 ^ Ilwhrry; full 
of clc*venM*HS, full of dctfiilet! knciwliHtgi*, rxtriuir* 
clinarily gnijilitt^ and iiiti^ri^ttiig, but 1 cannot 
mynelf like tin* ntylr. That in not tin* wny in which 
tliln^H imp]H*n, 1 have no to tulk of amtrutt* 

knt>wk*d^e, but Acton, who in that ri<|H*ct thinks 
wry ill of I he m full of for flit* cmvftil 

liiliinir and jiidgiitrnt f tlw* //jjtf*iri/. , , . Uiad 

Mtith'y, tw* of tin* itinut mtwwtttiK uf all th* I'l'^nt- 
Eiirt>{ii*!in ntiiri^! told with fcrv<*nt feeling. Of whui 
hiMtoriiuit tilt*!!, tin you Hiiy that hi* IN**! kti*w lh* 
art tif ti*Iliitg m they willy !mp|M*ni*i!? 

ettrtiitidw I Thucylul 4 s. He 

UH the Htrictly liiNtoriciil chrtrncier of hi* 

th0 car ; fur to 
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BOOK read at Syracuse (we were tourists there in 1903) 
^^ the ruins of Athens is as fine music to the ear 
as the sombre story is moving to the heart. He 
is charged with missing the force of Aristotle's 
truth that civil confusions spring from trifles in 
occasion, but decide great issues. In fact, however, 
what he does is to envelop things of the occasion in 
the general reflections suggested by them on human 
nature, and the course of human events to which 
they belong. 

For weight and imagination added to direct 
narrative, what passes Bacon's Henry VII.? I need 
not name the histories of the great Italians, 
Machiavel, Father Paul, Guicciardini. Be it noted 
that I am only answering my own particular question, 
and offering no general prescription either to myself 
or any other reader, to the presumptuous exclusion 
of Macaulay, Froude, Newman, and all others of a 
justly famous and popular band. Preferences, but 
no exclusions. 

Whit Monday, 12th. Canto of Paradiso before 
breakfast : 

Frate, la nostra volonta quieta 
Virtu di carita, che fa volerne 
Sol quel ch' avemo, e d' altro non ci asseta. 1 



JUL 

So three or four months passed in what is called 
leading a full life too often a euphemism for a 
rather empty one writing one or two articles, 
making one or two speeches, attending in a too 
perfunctory way to the duties of the professional 

^iii. 70: "Brother, a virtue of charity quiets our will, that it makes 
us wish only what we have, with no thirst for aught besides." 
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politician. After the peace with the Boers, work in 
Parliament was little better than marking time. I 
began to feel like poor Haydon that bad painter, 
but patriotic and too typical figure the craving for 
a large canvas on the literary easel. The reaction 
from my three thick volumes on Mr. Gladstone had 
worn away. I began to wonder whether it would 
not be a natural continuance of Cobden and Glad- 
stone, in the line of European Liberalism, to try an 
estimate of Cavour. Cobden had long talks with 
him at Turin in the spring of 1847 after the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, and Cavour entertained Gladstone 
in the spring of the momentous year 1859. The 
Italian statesman had watched and studied them both 
with the fervent interest of one disposed to be a 
disciple. But the subject deserved a survey from a 
more general eminence than this. Whatever judg- 
ment may be passed upon Italian policy since Cavour, 
it is certain that the unification of Italy and the 
deep problems, secular and political, ecclesiastical, 
religious, which this series of transactions brought to 
the front in the mind of Europe and its Cabinets, was 
in many ways the evolution of European Liberalism 
in its widest and grandest sense. 

I decided to try my hand, collected a quantity 
of material, hoped to catch Nigra before his end, 
brushed up my Italian, and was soon diligently at 
work following that golden rule for men with heavy 
tasks nulla dies sine linea which had for four years 
stood me in such good stead. From my old friend- 
ship with Mazzini I knew only too well all that 
idealists in either of the two great camps, cardinals 
or carbonari, could find to say against Cavour, the 
consummate master of Italian statecraft. This 
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BOOK would have done no harm, though a wholesome check 
^^ on deification. In truth he was a high-minded 
political idealist, without a touch of the narrow- 
minded doctrinaire; he was no evangelist and no 
pedant; a successful practitioner of expediency, but 
no empiric. He never professed himself a democrat 
in any strict sense, and he never sympathised with 
any of the schools that he always called "the 
exaggerated." He used words on government by state 
of siege, and a free church in a free state, which 
were accepted as orthodox liberal formulae in most 
of Europe. When his friends urged the difficulties 
due to the corruption of the Neapolitans, he said, 
"It is not their fault, poor people : they have been 
so ill-governed; you must moralise the country, but 
it is not by insulting the Neapolitans that you will 
modify them." Strange that the force of these deep 
sagacious inspirations should make its way with such 
halting foot into the general education of cabinets, 
senates, and voters. In the field of political and 
diplomatic ethics, the question between him and 
Bismarck is a much nicer one than anti-German 
partisans who have not followed Cavour's doings 
closely or at all are wont to suppose. All this, 
however, for good reasons, fell from my hands after 
not many months. 

Auffust 5-7. Week-end with the Chamberlains at 
Highbury. Extremely pleasant. He asked me the 
eternal question, "Where was it you think we went 
wrong in the Boer quarrel?" and I gave my standard 
answer: "At the Bloemfontein Conference between 
Milner and Krager. You had at last got the old 
gentleman down from his sulky fastness at Pretoria, 
and yet at the first point of difference, Milner throws 
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the table over and breaks off. If you had been there, 
when a hard point arose you would have pushed the 
tobacco-jar to him across the table, suggested a 
reflective pause, and persevered until the thing had 
been brought round. 77 He took the compliment 
modestly, but with no particular emphasis of dissent. 

August 8-20. Folkestone. Most enjoyable. Real 
rest and noble air. On August 12 went to the function 
at Westminster Hall, grand luncheon to officers of 
French fleet. My speech not bad in contents, but 
voice much out of order, decidedly not equal to 
Sheridan, Burke, and the other mighty magicians 
who had left none of their magic behind them in the 
great historic hall. Balfour made a really admirable 
performance all the same. Sat next to a French 
admiral with whom I had some lively talk about the 
disadvantages to smart discipline of republican ideas 
and importunate newspaper reporters on board a 
man-of-war. I intimated that a certain English 
admiral I knew would promptly sling the importunate 
one either overboard or up to the yard-arm. "Ah," 
he said, "in a republic that would never do. 77 

Sunday, August 20. R. and I after dinner from 
Folkestone to London. Stayed at King's Cross. 
Started, August 21, Perth at night. Off next morning 
for Skibo. Stayed there until August 29. Extremely 
pleasant visit as always, though weather was in- 
different. Did a certain amount of Cavourian reading 
both here and at Folkestone. 



in 

September 30. So ends an industrious and effective 
month. Now sore interruptions are before me, some 
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BOOK expected ; others not. October 3. Dined 
^^, alone at Boodle's, the second time sir* o 

from Nauheim. Seemed to be quite J * CH 
health, and told me so. I could noi> 7 
myself that he had some notion of beii 1 ^ ll 
take the first place, if our party won "fctic 
October 13. Dreadful news of po<> r 
Heavy on my heart all day. OITJ nep <f 
TOUT) Se Kal avp>v " As the growth and 
such is the race of men." October 17. ~ * J 
all day. Left in the evening for the nort/l*~ 
York. October 18. Left at 9.30. Arbrtmth 
Presentation of portrait to ex-Provost. 3l* or 
October 19. To Montrose Freedom I -*i t >t 
etc. Chat with the Carnegies. All as 
nice as could be. Back to Arbroath. 
Notes all morning. To Forfar. Speech (al>ou 
Good audience and cordial. October 24. TJp 
Left Arbroath at 7.30. Stayed four ho urn 
castle, to shake hands with the bravest of 
comrades, Spence Watson. Home by mlclin 
October 25. Greeted at breakfast by wir 
poor good Craik is dead. My warm friend I 
years. News that Meredith has broken Bnui 
in his leg. Letter from Lady Sarah about 
Not much hope of his return to the pul>lic 
The Homeric leaves are rustling too thiclc un 
just now. 

November 14. Talk, etc., C.-B. at 11 
important. Luncheon with Rothschild at JNFei 
Home to dress and to Windsor. Stato I 
Reached home by 1.15 A.M. "He who c 
delights can judge and spare to interpose t 
is not unwise." 
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November 15. In bitter weather to see poor 
Meredith at Box Hill. Grievous, grievous gallant 
though he is. He was in much vigour all the same. 
He quotes the famous bit of Persius " Tecum habita: 
ndris quam sit tibi curia supellex" "Live by yourself 
at home: you will find out how little furniture you 
have. 7 ' Talked admirably. "The mind is the man/' 
Very impatient as to the vulgar itch for the chapter 
of sex errors in men otherwise great. Much about 
the poor quality of ordinary English; especially 
prose. Praised Pater's delicacy. He thought no 
better of the general case, condition, and outlook of 
his country than did Carlyle, Mill, Arnold, and others 
of our very best. He threw all this off with his 
manly sense of comedy and gift of glorious laughter. 
November 16. Wrote to Lord Knollys about 
Meredith suggesting that the King might allow him 
to bring the riband of the Order of Merit down to 
Box Hill, as was eventually done. November 18. 
John Burns to luncheon : good talk. November 20. 
Made speech at Walthamstow, having previously 
dined with Simon, who was a candidate for 
first time. Rather enjoyed it. Home at midnight. 
November 21. Glorious winter morning. The 
common radiant with silver frost and noble sunshine. 
Read. Letters, etc. 

November 22. Lunched with Henry Fowler at 
Club. Talk with Ilbert, Digby, etc. Also interview 
of half an hour with Gokhale, a Mahratta brahmin 
from Bombay, immensely interesting. Got Cavour 
on the rails again. Read some Daru, Sainte-Beuve, 
etc. Somewhat exercised by what looks like true 
news in papers that Ministers are going out at last. 
Pondered. 
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BOOK November 24. Still pondered. But worked pretty 
S J^_ well at Cavour all the same. Had quite a nostalgic 
sort of pang at the thought that this may be my 
last spell of book-writing. If only duty and credit 
allowed, my nolo episcopari is really no affecta- 
tion. December 1. Luncheon with at Carlton. 

Interesting talk about the approaching change of 
government. Met Asquith at Athenaeum by chance, 

and told him of 's urgent wish that I should 

press C.-B. to be in London by Monday morning. 
He agreed that he ought to come. So I wrote to 
C.-B. to that effect. Talk with Buckle, friendly 
and interesting. December 2. Important letter from 
Buckle, followed by a conversation with him later. He 
was fresh from Downing Street. In consequence I sent 
telegram to C.-B. pressing him to come south without 
delay. He replied in the course of day that he would 
act accordingly, and was ready in Belgrave Square 
when the time came. There he received his com- 
mand to the Palace, where he kissed hands, and set 
to work to form his administration. 



IV 

Campbell-Bannerman had none of the shining and 
indisputable qualities that had marked the last five 
holders of his exalted office. Among his colleagues 
were men superior to him in power of speech; in 
talent for grasping great masses of administrative 
difficulty; and up to a certain time, but not after 
his worth was fully measured, even in striking or 
interesting the popular imagination. And yet he 
was indispensable, the only man possible, and the 
time came when the popular interest in his personality 
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rose to enviable heights, and good-will passed into CHAP. 
cordial admiration and affection. Why? Because ^Z^ 
in many trying passages of public life he had shown 
unshaken courage, invincible independence even of 
public opinion itself, steadfast adherence to his own 
political principles in spite of busy and untoward 
dissents inside his party. In the evil days of Liberal 
division during the Boer War, he had confounded 
the dissentient wing by plain-dealing; he lost no 
chance of conciliation with them; and, though a 
ready fighter, he was a skilful peacemaker, partly for 
the admirable reason that, being a man of the wise 
sort of modesty, he always thought more of his policy, 
and making it prevail, than he thought of himself. 
It was felt that he had the root of the whole matter 
in him when he declared good government to be no 
substitute for self-government. This was his solid 
reply to a current word, with much cant in it, about 
Efficiency. He had startled people during the Boer 
War by speaking of certain military doings of his 
countrymen as "methods of barbarism/ 7 and I 
recollect one of the chiefs of the other side saying to 
me, "I never could have believed that a man who 
had used that language could ever become Prime 
Minister of England. 77 Yet this wonderful thing 
came to pass. At the dissolution he was confirmed 
in office by the largest parliamentary majority 
that any Prime Minister ever boasted. He had by 
patience and good judgment rallied his party ; he had 
satisfied the vast majority of 'the electors; and he 
had never cast an inch of his political skin. That 
was not all. When he acceded, and was making 
his Cabinet, there were colleagues who still had 
singular misgivings as to his capacity of holding 
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BOOK Ms own against the experienced men on the bench 
v _J^^ opposite. They threw out the truly unhappy sugges- 
tion that the new Prime Minister should go to the 
House of Lords, and leave the lead in the Commons 
to one of themselves. I wrote to the most important 
of them that, as the majority at the coming election 
must inevitably be non-imperialist (not quite the 
same thing as anti-imperialist), it seemed rather odd 
that the Prime Minister should be exiled to the Lords, 
and I banish myself to the Brahmaputra, while my 
correspondent took the lead of the Commons and the 
chief post in administration. Asquith and I inevitably, 
now as always, understood one another; he agreed 
that the plan proposed would never do; and in his 
own mind he devised another plan that might be a 
trifle more reasonable. One evening, while these un- 
edifying transactions were still on foot, Tweedmouth 
and I left Campbell-Bannerman, cool, patient, half 
undecided as to his course; we were to return after 
dinner, and the true counsellor of his life was to 
arrive from Scotland in the meantime. After the 
event, I thought of Tocqueville's account of his own 
wife, who by the way was English. "I found in my 
home," said Tocqueville, "the support, so rarely 
precious in time of revolution, of a devoted woman, 
whom a firm and penetrating intelligence, and a spirit 
naturally high, held without effort equal to the level 
of any situation, and above every reverse." Return- 
ing we found the Minister indescribably exultant. 
"No surrender!" he called out to us in triumphant 
voice, with gesture to match. The decision was 
iron. Detachment at once fell to a low discount 
among the doubters, and this must be added to the 
many historic cases where women have played a 
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leading part in strengthening the counsels of ministers, CHAP. 
sovereigns, great reformers, and even popes. In the ^^ 
spring of 1905, in a letter thanking me for some speech 
I had made, he said my words not only gave encourage- 
ment to his own " often embarrassed soul they say 
sursum corda to one under this roof, long tried and 
distressed, for whose contentment I care more than 
for all the parties, politics, aye, and principles, on 
earth. Thanks with all my heart/ 7 

Any other decision than this would have been 
ruin. As soon as ever Parliament met, it was evident 
that the new leader, with his bonhomie, humour, 
plain and lively common-sense, splendid temper, not 
without occasional points of pleasant malice, his easy 
ways in business, was exactly fitted for the new 
assembly. When he instantly followed one of Mr. 
Balfour 7 s ingenious trains of dialectic by the blunt 
exclamation that we had "best have done with all 
this foolery/ 7 the House felt with excited refreshment 
that they had got the very man they wanted. More 
and more they liked him and respected him, and felt 
that he was thoroughly at home in his business and 
their own. The recent dissensions and the memory 
of them melted promptly away under "the cohesion 
of office, 77 and he found no more loyal adherents than 
those who had been the most apprehensive of his 
failure. 

As head of a Cabinet, he was cool, acute, straight, 
candid, attentive to affairs, considerate. He always 
listened, but he knew his mind, and we were all aware 
that he knew it. Mr. Gladstone said of a certain 
colleague that he was a remarkable instance of a 
very good-tempered and good-humoured man, with 
unconciliatory modes of proceeding in business. This 
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was no defect of our new chief. He had no turn 
for overstraining his proper authority and influence, 
nor for grasping power that did not belong to his 
office; he had none of the small weaknesses of 
jealousy and suspicion, from which even strong and 
honest men have not always been free. He had no 
spark of the pettish. Such words as crisis, emergency, 
unprecedented, unparalleled, and other superlatives 
of political excitement, were not much in his vocabu- 
lary. On the other hand, he had nothing in common 
with the foolish and provoking people who try to 
make a policy out of euphemisms, the fear of facing 
hard facts and giving things their right names. 
Stout-hearted Sir Robert Walpole, though of heavier 
build, would have understood him, and so, although 
of lighter weight, would Lord Melbourne. 

When he was at the War Office, he had shown tact, 
judgment, and firmness in the conduct of a marked 
administrative change. He showed the same virtues 
as Prime Minister. He could be bold in putting 
diplomatic conventions aside, and two of his colleagues 
once exchanged blank looks when they heard that, 
after a reactionary change in Russia, he had exclaimed 
in public, "La Duma est mort, vive la Duma!" He 
did not think too well of human nature. He had 
one or two active dislikes, and was capable of ex- 
tremely shrewd criticism even, on friendly colleagues 
and their infirmities. But nobody ever appreciated 
service more generously. People of good temper are 
not always kind people. Campbell-Bannerman was 
a spontaneously kind-hearted and helpful man. On 
one of his colleagues a stroke of tribulation happened 
to fall, and this colleague told me that from nobody 
was the outgoing of sympathy warmer or more genuine 
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than from Campbell-Bannerman. Though he was 
easy by temperament, he took pains in all he had to 
do, was closely attentive, showed no sign of lassitude 
so long as health lasted, and was rewarded all through 
by the assurance of his party that they had done right 
well in choosing him to be their leader. His monu- 
ment is that Union of the South African provinces 
which was the best reparation that political wisdom 
could devise for the mischiefs against which he had 
so valiantly protested. When the task was finally 
accomplished, General Botha was in London, and, 
among other ceremonies, he invited the Cabinet to 
dine with him. The Prime Minister, whose courage 
and persistency had carried the Union, was now 
dead. No speeches were made. Only two toasts 
were proposed. After the health of the King had been 
drunk, General Botha rose and only said, "To the 
Memory of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 77 With 
this high simplicity came to an end a long coil of 
storm and troubled things, in which both Campbell- 
Bannerman and Botha had played worthy parts, and 
we may well be grateful for an incident that does the 
sacred service of making our hearts feel the warmer 
for mankind. After years enough to test and justify 
the issue, another distinguished soldier on the same 
side in the fight said to an eminent assemblage in 
London : "I hope that when you draw up a calendar 
of empire-builders you will not forget the name of 
Campbell-Bannerman a wise man with profound 
feeling and profound political instinct who achieved 
one of the wisest political settlements in the history 
of this nation." l 

* General Smuts, April, 1917. 
VOL. II L 



BOOK V 

A SHORT PAGE IN IMPERIAL HISTORY 

THE Histories of Times are the best ground for such discourse upon 
governments as Machiavelli handles : so Histories of Lives are the 
most proper for discourse on business, because they include all Mnds 
of occasions and transactions, both great and small. Nay, we may 
find a ground for discourse on business fitter than them both for 
Letters have a closer and more lively representation of business 
than either annals or lives. BACON. 
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CHAPTER I 

CHANGED HORIZONS 



THE five years that I passed as head of the India 
Office marked an arduous moment in what is, and 
must remain, the most delicate of imperial problems. 
Accidents of time and circumstances had made 
questions that were always of standing difficulty 
suddenly importunate. A powerful Viceroy had 
come in the summer of 1905 into open collision with 
a powerful Commander-in-Chief . Dissension followed 
between the Viceroy and the home Government ; the 
Viceroy resigned; and the publication of minutes 
and correspondence diffused a general atmosphere of 
heat and scandal over a scene where heat and some- 
thing like political scandal were most sedulously to 
be avoided. These stormy transactions left a heavy 
surge behind them, and India watched. 

Of deeper moment loomed the vision of a wave 
of political unrest from various causes, partly super- 
ficial, partly fundamental, slowly sweeping over 
India. Revolutionary voices, some moderate, others 
extreme, grew articulate and shrill, and claims or 
aspirations for extending the share of peoples in 
their own government took more organised shape. 
At the same moment, as it happened, an election 

149 
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BOOK in England had for the time given overwhelming 
v * power in the House of Commons to the political 
party that was least likely to quarrel with abstract 
catch-words in the rising Indian movement. This 
coincidence between the uneasy stir there, and the 
ascendency here of parliamentary groups all agreeing 
strongly in a general temper of reform, constituted 
a serious element in the situation at Simla and 
Whitehall alike. Mechanical facility of communica- 
tion between West and East improved almost from 
day to day, and made the transmission of sympathetic 
political currents more and more direct. 

There was work besides this. The new Secretary 
of State found himself closely concerned in two 
great spheres outside the working of the ordinary 
administration of his department. The Government 
immediately on their accession to power engaged in 
an investigation of the military requirements of the 
Empire. The needs of India were justly regarded 
as the master-key, those needs in peace mainly 
governing the normal size of the army, and in a war 
on the Indian land-frontier they would make the 
largest demand upon our military resources. The 
question was referred to a sub-committee of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, with myself for 
chairman. At a later date the Prime Minister 
pressed me to preside over similar sub-committees, 
first for Persia and then for Egypt. 

A second absorbing interest arose. The Foreign 
Office proposed the adoption of a changed policy in 
our relations with Russia, whose weight in the 
military and diplomatic scale had for the time been 
materially altered by her repulse in the armed 
encounter with Japan. To this change it was im- 
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possible for the Indian Government to he indifferent, 
anc! it would have heen unreasonable to expeet that 
Government at onee to approach it with a friendly 
mind. Russia had for most of a century been the 
elisturlwr of peace in (Vntral Asia, and u menace' to 
the external security of our Indian power. Them 
wan, therefore, nothing to surprise UH in the frowns 
of incredulity, suspicion, and dislike* with which thci 
idea of an Anglo- Russian agreement, dealing with 
Afghanistan, Persia, and Tihet, was greeted at- Simla. 
Hit 1 duty of the* India Office, and it did not prove* 
too easy, was to moderate these apprehensions, while* 
eonve*ying to our neighhours at the* Foreign Office 
here for tlieir information the argument from the 
Asiatic bureau in India. 



n 

Lord Minto, the new Viceroy, had all the manly 
traditiems and hememrahle asseiciat ions that gathe*r 
round the liest of youth at Ktem and Trinity. In 
Htewk he* was dtwrnded from putricnnn Whigs, unit 
he liiicl liis share* ! thi % intuitive political pc*rri*ptic!n 
that l*e fc longe*d te> that Hwt since* its rise* at the* revulu- 
ticiriiiry Hi*ttle*ine*nt, His te*nipe*ratnc*nt was theirx. 
He hud ne*e*n iie'tive* se*rvice* tmtliT Ret!terts in India; 
ho hud fought em the* sidt* e>f the* Turks against Russia ; 
nor, in truth, did friendly fencing for the* Otleminn e*ve*r 
altogether le*avi him. As ( 5e>ve*tiwr-( triiimt nf ( 'anada 
he 1 aeu|uirt*d insight intei the working trehnirulities 
of public nehtttnistration in it fr*e* parliauientary 
nystom. Such habits of mind hi* joined f<^ the* spirit 
of the soldier* The* Indian Vicewy w nut iMmnei to 
poltticul philosophy or juristic thrtiry tir rein* 
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stitutional history ; he is first and foremost * 
administrator, and the working head of a complicate 
civil and military service. Nature had endow** 
Lord Minto with an ample supply of constancy sti 
good-humour. His loyalty, courage, friendliness 
straightforwardness, and pressing sense of pul>< 
duty, were all splendid; so was his rooted contem 
for those in whom he found such excellences langul 
A viceroy needs to be a judge of men, whether wi 
dark skins or white, and Lord Minto mixed tact &i 
good common-sense and the milk of human kindnc 1 
in the right proportion for discovering with what scj 
of man he had to deal. He liked people, though 2 
did not always believe them, and he began by a ci i 
position to get on with people as well as they won 
let him. If he found on trial what he thought go< 
reason for distrusting a man, he did not change. 1 : 
vision was not subtle, but, what is far better, it w 
remarkably shrewd. A bare catalogue of qualitlt 
however, is not all ; such lists never are, nor can 1 
It is the summary of them, the man himself, til 
matters. His ancestor, the idolater of Burke, a-i 
Indian Viceroy a hundred years before, once drop|> 
the ingenuous, but profound, remark "How curie* 
it is to see how exactly people follow their o^ 
characters all through life." Our Lord Minto wan 
first-rate case. You were always sure where y< 
would find him; there was no fear of selfishness 
pettiness drawing him for a single passing momc* 
from the straight path; his standard of politic 
weights and measures was simple it was true 
the right facts, and it was steadfast. 

In early days at the India Office it was refresh! 
to hear from him how grateful he was for my pi 
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that he should pardon three hundred students riiAi 1 
who had been injudiciously dismissed from their 
schoe)L l4 Fe>r," said lit 1 , "I do believe that in this 
country one can tlo any amount of good, and accumu- 
late* a very growing influence*, If one only given 
evidence of Home fe*ciings of sympathy." This 
the* result of a nitre instinct. It went with a strong 
and active conscience, not a weak one ; with a man- 
ful sense both of public responsibility and of practical 
proportion. The sympathy of which he spoke WIIH 
much more than humane sentiment ; it was n key to 
tumnd polities, and I very mnm made no doubt that, 
though he might not belong to my own political party 
mi the Thames at Westminster, we should find all 
that was wanted of common ground in hard matters 
on the banks of the (tanges. (lood mutual under- 
Hlarulmg between Secretary of State and Viceroy 
litnkeH all the difference, and between us two it never 
fiiilert We were most happily alike, if I may use 
.again some old words of my own, in aversion to all 
quackery and cant, whether it In* the quackery of 
hurried violences dissembling as love of order, or the 
cant of unsound and misapplied Hcntmtcut, divorced 
from knowledge* and untouched, by cool compre- 
hension of realities. 

I fortunate 1 enough to find in the* chief of the 

permanent officers of the department Sir Arthur 

(icxlley, whose* experience, jtielgment, charae't^r, mid 

made him one* of the nwst eminent member* 

of the Civil Service* who, m one tif them well saiel, 

to farnu* 
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III 

BOOK It was among the students in parts of India that 
^^ unrest especially prevailed. That class was rapidly 
being drawn into something like a spirit of revolt 
against the British Government, and the movement 
was unmistakably coming to a head, notably in 
Upper India. A feeling gained ground that the last 
twenty years had been a period of reaction, and in 
combative response the idea of complete independence 
of England began to appeal to youthful imagination. 
This marked the line of cleavage between moderate 
and extremist in the native party of reform. It was 
no question of the terrible military mutiny of half a 
century ago repeating itself. The danger arose from 
a mutiny, not of sepoys about greased cartridges, but 
of educated men armed with modern ideas supplied 
from the noblest arsenals and proudest trophies 
of English literature and English oratory. Official 
persons of high station and responsibility assured 
the new Viceroy that the political change within the 
last dozen years was enormous, and though the mass 
of the people remained ignorant and unmoved, it 
would be a fatal mistake to suppose that the change 
was confined to the preachings of political agitators. 
The fairly educated Indians were thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with the old order of things. The victories 
of Japan, the revolutionary movements in Turkey, 
China, Persia, did not pass unobserved. A new and 
ominous suspicion that England had come to a stop in 
her liberating mission made way. Though modern 
notions did not descend from an educated handful to 
the humble myriads, yet they easily yoked themselves 
to deep invisible roots of alien race, creeds, inviolable 
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easto. We had, what wan described by BO peculiarly 
competent an observer as Alfred Lyall, the strange 
spectacle in certain portions of India of a party 
capable of resort to methods at once reactionary and 
revolutionary ; of men who offer prayers and sacrifices 
to ferocious divinities, and denounce the Government 
by seditious journalism, preaching primitive* super- 
station in the modern form of leading articles. 

The old system hud never been worked with loftier 
and more 1 beneficent purpose or with a more powerful 
arm than by the genius and indomitable labour of 
Ixml Cumm. Yet we* were told by leading moderate** 
that even the general loyalty had been chilled by his 
declannl policy of centralisation ; by his whittling 
away, iw they called it, of the 'Liberal principles and 
promises of Quwn Victoria's proclamation of IS&S; 
by too openly expressed contempt for Indian standards 
of morality; and by measures, like the partition of 
Bengal, carried out against the strong wishes of the* 
people concerned. Be* all this EH it may, even within 
the ranks of the great administrative services them- 
selves, perplexity was undisguised. The two ablest 
civil members of the Vieeroy's Council differed ita 
widely from on** another UM Thurlow or Kldoti differed 
from Canning and Huskisson, or OH Portland Whigs 
differed from Fox and Sheridan. 

Yet even those who doubted, recognised signs 

thai the time had 1*01111* for turning a new page. It 

natural that the most trained administrators 

wen* perfectly alive to the* risks of change and the 

mtponsibtlity of trying experiments in a fabric 

no complicated. Two other difficulties in making a 

mow in India that it impossible to avoid were 

juttt 1144 natural at home. One of them I have already 
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BOOK mentioned: the access of Indian extremists to 
^^ English radical opinion. The other was the influence 
on conservative opinion at home of the retired Anglo- 
Indian, accustomed to wield authority and with a 
practised pen, whose ideas crystallised in the local 
atmosphere that had surrounded him in distant days. 
These ideas had fallen out of date, yet they still 
survived and found a ready and important public 
among our leading men. If it had only been possible 
to jog along on old lines, they would have kept their 
value. That was not possible. The dual system of 
Indian government set up by the organic statute 
of 1858 was evidently now to be exposed to a new 
and perhaps formidable strain. The ingenious saying, 
that British rulers of India with a supreme Parliament 
at home are like men bound to make their watches 
keep time in two longitudes at once, was now to be 
sharply tested. 

IV 

We made a rapid and good beginning. The 
quarrel on military administration was urgent. Three 
days after receiving the seals, I wrote to the Viceroy : 
"The vehement feelings that these transactions have 
kindled do not, in the first instance at any rate, much 
concern me. What I have to do is to try to form a 
sound and fair opinion on the merits, and then to 
submit it to the Cabinet. I need not say how much 
I should like to have from you a statement of the 
case as it now stands in your own eyes." 

A week later I wrote to the Viceroy that I had 
mastered the papers, laid hold of the critical points, 
and discussed them with Sir Arthur Godley inside 
the office, and with Lord Roberts, Curzon, and 
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Brotiriek outside*. "The Importance of tho issue CHAP 
has been enormously exaggerated on both sides in . L ^ 
regard to the fighting power of the army which the 
(?.-in-(% naturally and justly has HO much at heart, 
and in regard also to the active, substantial!, and 
detailed supremacy of which the 1 (}.-(}. is bound not 
to part with one single jot. Oumm aeeepted change 
in principle when ho accepted the Brodrtek scheme 
subject to his own modifications. Thin wan to come 
a long way forward. On the other fuind, the ( v-in-C* 
has come a long way forward by the line you 
describe him as taking up in respect of your own 
view of the position and functions of the H. of the 
new War Department. It ought to be possible with 
cure and good-will, and oblivion of a fierce quarrel 
that mxxi wwr have taken place*, to build it golden 
bridge. We shall come to close quarters when the 
ptti|KMHl rules of business reach me. 1 * 

One or two extracts from weekly letters to the 
Viceroy will be enough for this short but not wholly 
insignificant story. 

Jan. Ill, I1KHJ. -~ My poll in Scotland IM the day after to- 
morrow, and by the ntl f the* wi*k I nlmll find inym*lf in 

wy liflin* with a riinwnt.rtttrt.1 mint!. Ixwg ln*fort* you gtt 
thin y<m will know the rrmitt of flu* *lectoral hiittic. The 
upheaval w trcntentiouH. Stit*I$ hriivy JH>HH have never Jnen 
ffikrii, and the tiitiinir party Inu* at lant a.MMtinteii definite tthajH*. 
The wonrler ln t for tltiit matter^ that it iliit not come .sooner, 
*ritiAiiiirIiig thill town workmen have had votes for forty yearn 
and twain for twenty. There will be .some wild-eat talk, but 
1 reprtwtttrd workmen in NVwraxtle for a doaen year?4, and I 
fi*It tliiit Hritlnh workmen art* e?wntiaHy Itotirgritt,**, 
without n bit of the Frriirh Hed and the Phrygian eap tibotit 
them, One tltliin 1 may iw well mention to yn at thw rr!y 
for il tlit* G, cif L Tim iinw i*ftrtmmt*i!t 
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and the new Cabinet will be, in the highest degree, jealous 
both of anything that looks like expansion, extended pro- 
tectorates, spheres of influence, and so forth ; and of anything 
with the savour of militarism about it. I do not dream 
that the G. of I. in your hands will follow in the steps of your 
predecessors as to Thibet, Persia, the Amir. ... Of policy of 
that sort I am incurably suspicious, and the Cabinet will 
assuredly sympathise with my suspicions, and so still more 
loudly will the H. of C. 

Feb. 1, 1906. The question of Army Administration has 
been my main preoccupation since I came back from Scotland 
a few days ago. I have had long talks with Ian Hamilton, 
Smith-Dorrien and others, mostly taking the Kitchener view. 
The Committee of my Council have been extremely assiduous, 
and at a discussion that I attended I was greatly struck by 
their most rational way of handling the business. The upshot 
of their prolonged consideration, extending over several full 
sittings, is pretty fully in accord with your four dissentients, 
I lean their way, and was satisfied with the justice of their 
arguments, framed independently of me, and without concert 
with me. . . . That is the general line, so far as principle 
goes. Particular items of criticism I need not now trouble 
you with. The best plan seems to me that I should write a 
dispatch setting out objections and doubts. . . . Sufficient 
for the day is the work of the day. We must, in any case, 
get temper down before anything else. I intend to get the 
dispatch off by mail following this. Of course it must first 
go to the Cabinet. 

Feb. 9, 1906. To-day I send you the dispatch. . . . The 
result of our deliberations will not, I fear, please you at every 
point, and I suspect that time will not show our scheme in a 
particularly brilliant light. I will only add that all will hang 
upon the C.-in-C. being held by you strictly within the limits 
we are assigning to him. Operations will be closely watched 
here, you may be very sure, by one powerful man at least, 
and him a man of minute, industrious, and unsparing vision. 

The Viceroy wrote with what pleasure he received 
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Le dispatch; he recognised decided improvement CHAP. 
i his first proposals; it had done untold good ^^ 
iere, and had been most welcome to everybody; no 
.atter what opinions they had professed through 
1 the heats of the expiring discussion. The Com- 
.ander-in-Chief welcomed it, and promised that 
le Army Headquarters would do their best to make 
te scheme work. The Press here was loud and 
retty unanimous in approval of the compromise, 
ad the same was reported of India. Blame would 
ardly have depressed me any more than praise made 
ie dizzy, for uncommonly few people knew enough 
* a question so technical and complex, to make 
"fcher their praise or blame a thing of substantial 
>ncern. Still, praise was pleasanter, especially if it 
Leant the contentment of the House of Commons. 
When the Viceroy's most welcome telegram was 
>ad out in the House it was received with general 
leers. They represented the feeling of the public, 
lat it was heartily sick of the whole business. 
Your first shot/ 7 said a friendly ambassador, "has 
iade a bull's eye." "It was downright refreshing to 
3 all," said the Viceroy, "to see ideas conveyed in a 
Lnd of English unknown to official language here." 
^ well, for once, did Pen and Sword agree. At a 
,ter date we discovered that the golden bridge, as 
"ten happens with such structures, proved to have 
igredients of lead that demanded removal. 



The exchange of weekly letters with the Viceroy 
aturally produces the most pointed record of our 
>nsulate. Most of the incidents were things of the 
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administrative hour, by no means without importanc 
while they were alive, but perishable and not wort 
recall after the hour has fled. In others issues c 
historic moment were concerned, new principles ( 
government fought hard with old, more than OD 
memorable thing was done, and the working of tl 
two Houses of Parliament called pretty incessant! 
for all the judgment, temper, and resolution ths 
might be forthcoming. I will venture to transcrit 
passages that may present some of these operatioi 
as they ran their course from year to year betwee 
1905 and 1910. A page by way of playwright 
argument is needed to make the course and signil 
cance of things intelligible, for the field bristles wil 
technicalities, remote both in dialect and significan< 
from our own political associations. 

This argument any reader with curiosity ar 

conscience will find accurately presented in the serei 

atmosphere of an appendix, and made more or le 

luminous in a small volume of my Indian Speech 

in Parliament and out. Summarily stated, the ma 

object of our proposals was to give to the Legislatr 

Councils both the Governor-General's Legislatr 

Council and those in provinces a more truly repi 

sentative character, among other means by increasii 

their numbers, by substituting election for nomin 

tion in constructing them, and by a liberal extensi* 

of their freedom of discussion. What excited mu 

more lively attention than changes of this kin 

important as they were, was the appointment 1 

the Crown of an Indian member to the Viceroy 

Executive Council. A member of the Viceroy 

Executive Council holds one of the most importa 

offices in the whole system. Hitherto Europeans or 
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had been raised to a post so responsible and power- 
ful, though memorable assurances had been given in 
the great instruments of IS&i ancl 1858 that neither 
race nor creed should be a bar to employment In the 
public service. 

The Secretary of State at Whitehall also acts with 
a Council called the Council of India, Hitting under 
his roof, and with close and constant access to him. 
It is essentially advisory, but its influence upon the 
Secretary of State has weight and value, and on 
finance its authority is decisive. No Indian member 
hud ever been appointed to nerve on that body. 
Innovation in this exclusive practice WIIH evidently 
of profound significance! and HO it wiw felt to be, both 
in India und at home. It removed one of the most 
conspicuous stamps of inferiority, and gave to Indians 
it new and widened share bath in framing laws and in 
influence on daily administration. Kcsistamw to HO 
serious a move WIIH natural and determined. It wan 
moit* determined at home than among Kuropcann in 
India itself. A powerful and well-informed section 
of our party Opposition frankly and sincerely de- 
tected it. The great newspaper that in theme dayn 
was the only print that on such a subject mattered, 
was plainly uncaHy, Many of our own friends wero 
dubious. Those changes entitled UH to claim that 
thoy would plaice the rcproHcntativcH f vuritnw ehwHOH 
in more effective positions both in policy und adminis- 
tration, and HO would in effective principle go scimn 
to a new ehnptor in Indian government. Thin 
the pcirt to which title, windn, and HoumuiiHhip 
tii, Mow for the voyage and the lug. 
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CHAPTER II 

NEW POLICY FORESHADOWED 

1905-1906 

December 28, 1905. I am the unlucky creature of 
a divided allegiance at this moment, India and the 
Montrose Burghs ; of which I hope pretty confidently 
once more to be the representative in Parliament. 
So I have an address to write ; speeches to frame, 
long journeys to take, and all the rest of it. Until 
now these things have not withdrawn my mind from 
the military controversy of which you are the centre. 
But for a fortnight to come I shall be out in the 
wilderness. 

January 25, 1906. There are at least five new men 
in the House of Commons who will be likely to raise 
Indian questions, Sir Henry Cotton first of all. The 
Labour Members will possibly be to some extent 
affected by their sentiments, but I daresay we shall 
get through well enough, when the time comes. I 
only venture to repeat what I said when I last wrote 
to you : please to recognise that the centre of gravity 
is utterly changed for good or evil by this election. 
Especially will this, as I think, touch frontier matters, 
wars on tribes, Tibetan wrangles, and the like. How 
long the new tide will flow Heaven only knows, and 
we may soon swing back again to all that is roughly 

162 
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called Imperialism. Nobody, of any party or section CHAR 
of a party, means to give anything up, but taking ^^, 
new responsibilities will be watched with sharp 
suspicion for the present at any rate. 

In a kind letter I have had from the Prince of 
Wales, from Government House, he says how glad he 
is to find himself "with his old friends, the Mintos," 
and how much he enjoys all the wonders of your 
empire. 

February 9. You and Lady Minto would share 
the universal regret at the terrible catastrophe of 
Lady Grey a catastrophe to him, too, and for all of 
us, if it should break his work. She was a woman 
of truly remarkable character both intellectual and 
moral, with uncommon and original traits but all 
of them pointing towards high thought and feelings, 
and an independent life stripped of artificial trappings. 
I knew her well ever since the days, more than twenty 
years ago, when she came as a bride with Edward 
Grey upon our Northumbrian election platforms. I 
believe that he is likely to bear the stroke with forti- 
tude, and that, though stricken to the heart, he faces 
the future in the unaffected and natural way that 
belongs to him. Pray forgive me if I have wandered 
too far from our official field. After all, these dire 
occasions of human life are apt to take possession of 
our thoughts even in the midst of the world's busiest 
affairs. 

I want to give a word of explanation of an 
expression that may have been misunderstood in my 
telegram of last week about an Indian delegate to 
the Conference (if that be the right word) at Tokio. 
I said he must be regarded, and must regard himself, 
as "strictly subordinate" to the man or men sent 
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BOOK from here. Your telegram in reply speaks (if I 
^J^, remember accurately) of reference to India, binding 
the Indian Government, etc. This would involve 
a three-cornered correspondence between London, 
Tokio, and Calcutta that would certainly hamper, 
complicate, and retard the progress of negotiations. 
Nobody will be found more ready and determined 
than I to uphold the rights and status of India in 
Imperial affairs, or to resist the imposition upon 
Indian finance of charges that ought to be regarded 
as Imperial and not especially Indian. In all these 
things you will find me as jealous as anybody could 
desire. But the Cabinet would certainly take fright 
at any language or acts of ours pointing in the 
Curzonian direction, by seeming to set up, either at 
the Conference of Tokio or elsewhere, the Government 
of India as a sort of great Power on its own account. 
I don't believe there is a trace of such a thought in 
your own mind, but it may well be that the intoxicat- 
ing fumes of the late regime may still hang about 
your Council Chamber. 

To go back to Haldane, by the way, for a moment 
he expressed to me the other day a wish to announce 
his assumption of office to Lord K. if I saw no objec- 
tion. I felt bound to tell him that I saw a good deal 
, of disadvantage in correspondence between him and 
the Commander-in-Chief, for if Lord K. were to take 
up a position on some question half military and half 
political, in which you or I or both of us dissented 
from K., he might be able to use the leverage of the 
W. 0. against us. I also told him that I did not even 
announce my own assumption of office to Lord K. 
without previously securing your assent. The multi- 
plication of channels of communication is a horrible 
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to business, and if you agree with me in CHAP. 
view of such correspondence, I wish you 
write me a sentence or two that I might if 
show to Haldane. He is, of course, 
nice about it, and anxious to do nothing 
would be in any way disagreeable to us. I 
think that some trouble has arisen before 
ow from communications between India and 

W.O. 

will guess that our chief preoccupation here 
-week has been the Army dispatch and its fortunes 
like in England and in India. And you will guess, 
liow gratified I was by your telegram. The 
here has been loud and unanimous, I think, in 
p;p:roval of the compromise. I gather from the 
texxter and other telegrams that it has been the same 
a India. 

ISToAv, a word or two on other matters. The 
ridLiaxis in the House of Commons made their debut 
a,s*t Ivlonday. C. was the very reverse of effective, 
,rtd lie created no prejudice in his favour by speak- 
ng for 58 minutes, without saying a word that was 
rttie:r new or impressive old. Five others discharged 
aadden speeches, but with little of the grace and 
roslxness poetically associated with maidens. R. 
,rxd O'D., however, have the making of extremely 
;ood speakers in them. After thanking me for what 
! Btid, lo and behold, yesterday they began to show 
tteir teeth at me. Very foolish of them, for I have 
airly sound tusks of my own. Judging by outer 
.igns,, I should say that vanity is at the root of things ; 
ra.30.Ity as distinguished from energetic and disin- 
r e:res"ted conviction, such as animated Bright or 
If I were below the gangway, I would 
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harry the Government on such facts as that the 
Durbar cost India 360,000. 

Last Monday I read out to the House of Commons 
your most welcome telegram about the Army Ad- 
ministration, and it was received with general cheer- 
ing. The said cheering, I am very sure, represents 
the feeling of the public at large; namely, that 
they wish to give you and Lord K. a fair and full 
chance. 

I am the least of a sportsman that ever was born, 
and the sight of a tiger, except behind the bars of the 
Zoological Gardens, would frighten me out of my wits ; 
but I do rejoice to think that you, who I sincerely 
believe are the most heavily-burdened public servant 
in the Empire, are seeing the fresh life of the jungle, 
the leading Zemindars, and all the rest that you so 
very pleasantly describe. What would I not give 
now, if I had only accepted an invitation from Lytton 
in 1877 and 1878 to visit him in India ! What would 
I not give for three days with you now ! 

March 15. My interview with a deputation 
of about fifty Lancashire textile workers came off 
yesterday. They were very moderate and not 
lengthy. The Lancashire employers stood aside, 
presumably on the ground that their appearance on 
the scene would strengthen the prejudicial idea that 
the whole move was due less to humanity than to 
dislike of Bombay competition. I told them that 
the Government of India shared their views in some 
of the reforms for which they pressed more inspec- 
tion, stricter certifying surgeons, etc. and I threw 
out the idea of asking you to employ a first-class in- 
spector from this country to inquire into the Bombay 
factory system, and to report to you. Looking 
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through the Office papers, I find that Lord Cross CHAP. 
and Gorst, who were in this Office some years ago, sJ^/ 
rather murmured at the coolness of the Government 
of India of that day in respect of the regulation of 
labour, and its reluctance to come up to the level of 
the Berlin Conference of 1890. We here even are 
not up to the standard of some parts of Europe; 
still less is India up to that standard. I hope that 
you will see no strong objection to this notion of a 
visit from one of our Home Office inspectors. I am 
naturally anxious not to irritate the Bombay em- 
ployers, but you can hardly realise the strength I 
might say the violence of the currents now racing 
in the H. of C. on all labour questions, and if anybody 
were to bethink himself of moving a vote of censure 
on the S. of S. and G.-G. in Council for their callous 
inhumanity to children in Bombay, the said vote 
might easily be carried by, say, 5 to 1. Pray, rescue 
me from this black catastrophe if you can, and agree 
to invite an inspector for a week or two. 

March 23. I had hoped to open up some rather 
wide views for K.'s and your consideration, and for 
consultation between you and him; but they must 
wait for the next mail, when I expect to be less 
pressed with Cabinet and other work than I am this 
week. Still, I should like in a single sentence to 
describe the point to which I should be glad for you 
and him to address your minds in a preparatory and 
provisional way. Suppose you were coming to some 
sort of understanding with Russia a hypothesis 
which may be many hundred miles off realisation 
and suppose even that we held the upper hand in the 
negotiation, what would be the terms that you would 
exact from Russia as essential to the bargain? I 
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BOOK mean what, from military, strategic, and political 
^J^ points of view, are the things that she is to undertake 
to do or not to do. ... I shall put the whole case 
and situation to you from the point of view of the 
Government next week most likely. But it would 
save time if you would meanwhile be turning over 
the above particular aspect of the business with as 
much of precision, definiteness, and " chapter-and- 
verse," as the nature of the case allows. I am doing 
my best to master the history and details of "Lord 
K.'s scheme/ 7 and I need not say with what extreme 
interest and close attention. I had an hour's 
conversation yesterday afternoon with Balfour, and 
I could not find that, on the whole range of topics 
involved in the mighty question of the Frontier, 
there was much or indeed any difference between us. 
He is, I fear, not in prime health. Twenty years 
of office are too long a spell for anybody, I suspect. 
When Mr. Roosevelt was elected President in 
November 1904, he renounced publicly a third term. 
I chanced to be staying with him at the White House 
that week, and I asked him whether, if he retired in 
this way after four years, when he would only be 
50 years old, he would not find life rather tame. He 
gave me several reasons to justify his self-denying 
ordinance, and then he said, "And to tell you the 
truth, a man who has had eight years as President 
has not got much left in him." I don't suppose the 
strain of managing the Congress at Washington for 
eight years is a quarter of the strain of managing the 
House of Commons for twenty. 

April 25. Last night was one of a parti carre at 
Grey's, Asquith and Sir Arthur Nicolson being the 
other two. I wish you could have been a fifth. Sir 
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A. N. told us all about Algeciras, and he will noon bo OHM* 
at Petersburg. We talked entente in and out, up and ^J^ 
down, lie will be sympathetic with his instructions. 
Of course, there IH the chance of the Anglophota party 
in Russia getting the upper hand. But the (Jar 
favours rnletili*. 

May *i By the way, what is a good deal weightier 
matter, Broderick told me of something said to him 
by Cwmer, to the effect that in Egypt a standing 
principle with him had always been to employ a 
Native wherever it was at all possible, in spite of the 
fact that the Native comparatively inefficient, 

and that a European would do it a vast deal tatter. 
41 Now, n he Haul, "that in where the Government of 
India go wrong, and have always gone wrong ; they 
find the Native less competent! or not competent at 
ally and then they employ an Englishman instead, 
You lose by the effect on popular content than 

you by having your work tatter done. 1 ' 

Last week the Cjuicowar of Baroda called on me, 
and we had a pleaautt talk, with much mutual 
affability. 

Your people have not supplied mo with very full 
papers about the doings of Barisal, etc., and I wish 
they would remember that it needs some skill on my 
part to steer through the Anglo-Indians in the IL of 
(5. and in the Press, and it IH impoHsible for me to kwp 
my head above water unless 1 am in of 

full, prompt! and regular pa|)en*. Well, 1 have* donu 
the Inmi I could with what I have. Without any 
propoHHCHHionH against him, 1 cannot but rvw! in 
Fuller^ utterances (i.e. utterances from him, directly 
or indirectly) a most eurious misconception of the 
prudent policy. What the Partition 
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unpopular. How could you best procure an abate- 
ment? Clearly by trying to give the " agitators" 
as little to cry out about as possible ; to take as little 
notice as possible ; to blow off gas in talk and articles ; 
and never to meddle without clear and established 
prospects of breach of the peace. Instead of this, 
the language of Fuller's circulars shows a spirit of 
mere technical legality, without any attempt to 
pass the hard word to his subordinates to keep cool, 
and to bring either force or law into operation only 
when absolutely necessary. 

May 11. It was very good of you to sit down and 
write to me so fully on your tour, and I assure you 
it is all extraordinarily interesting to read about. 
Yesterday I had a long conversation with the P. of 
Wales, in which he gave me an immensely interesting 
account of his impressions in India, and in the fore- 
front of them all was a picture of your room full and 
over-full of boxes and files, of papers, with red labels, 
blue labels, and other signals of urgency in various 
degrees. He pronounced you to be the most over- 
worked man in the whole Empire, and I suspect that 
it was no sort of exaggeration. On the other hand, 
he spoke of what must be a very considerable reward 
for all your toil namely, the popularity and con- 
fidence that is rapidly surrounding your position ; nor 
did he leave out Lady Minto's share in the good work. 

He has come home with a good many very clear 
and as I should judge correct and sound notions, 
all looking in what to my eyes seems to be emphati- 
cally the right direction. His keyword is that we 
should get on better if our administrators showed 
"wider sympathy." He spoke with very simple and 
unaffected enthusiasm of all that he had seen, of the 
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reception he had met with in every quarter, and of CHAP. 
the splendour of the task that we have in hand. IL 
Most of all was I delighted with his watchword. If 
we can show " sympathy" as well as firm justice, 
all may go well, and it will be a vast help both to 
you and to me if the Prince's talk of sympathy is 
generally felt to hit the mark. 

He talked of the National Congress as rapidly 
becoming a great power. As it happened; I had a 
short preliminary talk with Mr. Gokhale the day 
before (I shall have more by and by). My own 
impression formed long ago, and confirmed since I 
came to this Oifice ; is that it will mainly depend upon 
ourselves whether the Congress is a power for good 
or for evil. There it is, whether we like it or not. 
Probably there are many questionable people con- 
nected with the Congress. So there are in most great 
popular movements of the sort. All the more reason 
why we should not play their game by harshness, 
stiffness, and the like. Mr. Gokhale is to stay in 
London until the end of the Session, and I am in good 
hopes of finding him a help to me, and not a hindrance, 
in guiding the strong currents of democratic feeling 
that are running breast-high in the H. of C. Say 
what we will, the H. of C. is your master and mine, 
and we have got to keep terms with it. As Roosevelt 
said to me, "I must try not to quarrel with 
Congress : if I do, Fm no use : Cleveland broke with 
Congress, and it was the ruin of him. 77 You know 
that I will not yield an inch to them in the way of 
mischief but the British Radical now prominent in 
the H. of C. does not mean mischief, and I think 
Gokhale does not mean to lead him that way, if the 
said G. is rightly handled. After my next interview 
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with him, I shall tell you what passes. To speak 
quite frankly, all depends on you and me keeping in 
step. I am convinced we shall, about frontier, army 
expenditure, Barisal, and all else that may arise. 
Only you must consider my difficulties, as I assuredly 
consider yours. 

June 1. Opium has been my chief pre-occu- 
pation for the last three or four days. There has 
been an extraordinary amount of steam up both in 
England and Scotland against our share in the opium 
business, and in the new H. of C. the feeling is so 
strong, and the pledges given at the election so firm, 
that if the anti-opium motion had gone to a division, 
it would have been carried by a majority of 200. It 
required a little steering. The Cabinet gave me carte- 
blanche, and I believe I came well enough out of the 
debate, which was happily by compulsion of hours 
a short one, without hurting the feelings either of 
the Office or of my good friends, the philanthropists. 
And here let me warn you that it is a lifelong way 
of mine not to be afraid of either of two words: 
"philanthropist 57 is one, and " agitator" is the other. 
Most of what is decently good in our curious world 
has been done by these two much abused sets of folk. 

June 6. I have considered the first two pages 
of your letter of the 16th May with the liveliest 
interest, and with the best attention that I am 
capable of giving to anything. I will tell you frankly 
and concisely how I think we stand. 

Fundamental difference between us, I really believe 
there is none. Not one whit more than you do I 
think it desirable or possible, or even conceivable, to 
adapt English political institutions to the nations 
who inhabit India. Assuredly not in your day or 
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mine. But the spirit of Rnglish institutions is a 
different thing, and it in a thing that we cannot escape 
even if we wished, which 1 hope we don't. I say we 
cannot eseaj>e it, Iwause British constituencies are 
the masters, and they will assunnily insist - all parties 
alike* - ' cut the spirit of their own political system being 
applied to India, The* party of ascendency fought 
that spirit in Ireland for a gcxxl many generations; 
but at last ascendency has broken down. No Unionist 
denies it, This in what (iokhalc and his friends have 
found out, and you make 1 a great mistake if you don't 
allow for the effect that they may produce in the 
Press, on the platforms, and in the House of Commons. 
Cast-iron bureaucracy won't go on for ever, we may be* 
quite sure of that, and the only thing to be done* by 
111011 in your place* and mine in to watch coolly and 
impartially, and take, euro that whatever change' 4 must 
conic come slow and steady. We are one in all 
that, I am nurt*. Pray do not think that I am afraid 
of tha House of Commons. NolxxJy resfxwts it more, 
and just 1 it so much, nobody fears 

it Icm 

Suppose the of the extreme men are an 

mischievous, impracticable, and sinister as anybody 
pleases. Call them a band of plotters, agitators, what 
you will. IH that any reason why we should at every 
turn back up all executive authority through thick 
and thin, wise or silly, right or wrong? Hur*Iy that 
is the very way to play the agitator's game. It really 
up his for him. Everybody wanis us tlini 
a in growing and spreading over India ; 

Chirol, Sidney I/>w, all sing the sami* 
song: "You cannot go on governing in the 
spirit ; you got to with the 
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BOOK and Congress principles, whatever you may think of 
^^ them : be sure that before long the Mahometans will 
throw in their lot with Congressmen against you/' 
and so forth and so forth. That is what they all cry 
out. I don't know how true this may or may not be. 
I have no sort of ambition for us to take a part in any 
grand revolution during my time of responsibility 
whether it be long or short. 

June 15. / wonder whether we could not now make 
a good start in the way of reform in the popular direction. 
If we don'tj is it not certain that the demands will widen 
and extend into "National" reasons, where I at least 
look with a very doubting and suspicious eye? Why 
should you not now consider as practical and immediate 
things the extension of the Native element in your 
Legislative Council; ditto in local councils; full time 
far discussing Budget in your L. C. instead of four or 
five skimpy hours; right of moving amendments. (Of 
course officials would remain a majority.} If I read 
your letters correctly, you have no disposition whatever 
to look on such changes as these in a hostile spirit: 
quite the contrary. Why not, then, be getting ready to 
announce reforms of this sort ? Either do you write me 
a dispatch } or I'll write you one by way of opening the 
ball. It need be no long or high-flown affair. I suppose 
the notion of a Native in your Executive Council would 
not do at all. Is that certain ? I daresay it is and 
it would frighten that nervous personage (naturally 
nervous), the Anglo Indian. 

June 23. The Indian Budget is fixed for the 
20th July, when I shall expound our mysteries to 
a scanty and listless audience. That is the very 
audience that I would choose, for it will enable me 
without remorse or compunction to inflict on them 
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the story of lakhs and crores, diversified by general 
views of the problems of Indian government. I 
should much like to open one or two of the points I 
named to you in my last letter more time for the 
Budget in your Council; amendments, a more extensive 
representative element, etc. etc. You will, I think, 
receive this letter that I am now writing early enough 
to send me a telegram, indicating your inclinations 
and intentions in this matter. If I were in a position 
to state that a move of this kind would be made when 
your next Budget comes forward, it would be an 
effective answer. You understand, I hope, that I 
would wish the move to be directly and closely 
associated with yourself? You understand also that 
I shall be sure to use safe and guarded language, so 
that nobody can charge us with going over bag and 
baggage to the Congress people. The Indian Com- 
mittee in the House of Commons numbers, as I learn, 
about 150 members of course all Kadicals and 
Liberals. They are of all sorts of political tempera- 
ment, and as Dilke, who is one of them, assures me, 
they don't agree about anything, and have no leading 
mind among them. You see, therefore, that with 
moderate common-sense on my part, I have no serious 
difficulties to fear. 

The question of a Council of Native Princes on 
which some people seem to be a good deal set is not 
one on which I feel I have as yet much right to an 
opinion. I don't know the ground well enough. 
But I think about it pretty often. So far, I doubt. 
What would the Council discuss? What power of 
directing or influencing the Executive ? How far could 
they be allowed to look into the secrets of govern- 
ment? Would they not try to find them out? In 
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your Foreign Department, they would be sure to try 
for a finger in the pie. Curzon, I believe, thought 
such a Council would be a counterpoise to the Congress 
party. All this will need a vast deal of reflection. 
And it is with the liveliest satisfaction that I perceive 
in your letter of the 28th May how much cool, equitable, 
and penetrating reflection you are giving to all our 
puzzles. You won't suspect me of vulgar flattery. 

[These two letters (June 15 and 23) possess some 
interest as marking the date at which reform took a 
definite sort of shape in our correspondence. Lord 
Minto replied (July 5) to my suggestion "of the 
possibility of attempting to meet the demands of 
coining changes/' and expressed his sense that "we 
were very much at one in our wishes." "I have very 
nearly, on several occasions," he went on, "suggested 
to you the possibility of a native gentleman on my 
Executive Council, but thought it would be premature 
to say anything about it." A week later: "I would 
for the present put aside the possibility of a Native 
Member of Council." In August he formally referred 
this question to a committee of his Council. In 
September : "The more I think of it the more 
inclined I am for a Native Member on the Viceroy's 
Executive Council, but I do not want to pledge myself 
to an opinion before the matter is threshed out." In 
October he thought a Native Member would be the 
best answer to the demand for a greater share in the 
government of India, but was inclined to doubt whether 
British opinion in that country was ripe. He went on 
comparing the weight of opinion for and against, and 
was more and more impressed with the preponderance 
of arguments for. Headstrong opposition to what, at 
first, gave a smart shock, came to an end. Lord 
Kitchener was the most influential of those who were 
against. In April of the following year (1907) the pro- 
posal came in a dispatch from the Viceroy. My Council 
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wa Of courae I was with him. It was vita! 

for ninny wiHons flint, an I said in my letter of 
Jum* IS, wluw the Native Member made hist first 
aptwaranw, every move should hi* directly and closely 
with tin* Viceroy. HI penthtent industry 
in willi opinion at Simla constituted the 

"Mpcetttl mitigation" chut, as I told the House of 
!*rd later, dcliicrution# liad reached a that 

itmde flu* qticMtion practical, pcMHible, and even 
ary, I now (August HH)7) made the material advance 
toward bold A&it*rti<m of the great principle at 
by apiMiinting two Indian membra on my own Council. 
Of thin Htep Ixird Minto thought well, an likely to 
Cfrtiittrrtiiiliinrti ilbapinnntnient in India if the corre- 
sponding pro|KiHa! for hln (Council sliould fall through, 
Htirti the onier of the proceeding.) 

July fi - Ytiur UttT of mail wtw of the very 

oitlw In UH t!itt fc rwt and intportiuiao [Anglo- 

negdiuitioitH). It <ltH*H not carry ma with 

you, tint itti difference whatever in my 

of its cleanu^HH^ ability f and force 

its a of a Your letter and Lord K/B 

ire nothing than an exliatiHtivo review of the 

{xiHition from one of it. 1 will not to-day go for 

a moment into a dtHeutfBion of the momentoua 

new ntiiuHl, <> fur m the nulmtiuiee and practical 

conehwionH go, Hint tnunt wait. But 1 Hliould Ilka 

to make mm or two obHervutioitH that I will 

link you to <*on8idi ft r, 

llti* in thin. You an If the policy of 

with were an open question. Thin 

in It in not, H.M/H (lovenunent, with 

mipport in publie opinion y have 

derided to Hucth attempt tin HtiHsian circuin- 

fn*rtntt tii iirniiigi 1 nn itifimli*. The 

VOL. II N 
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grounds for this I have often referred to when writing 
to you. Be they good or bad, be we right or wrong, 
that is our policy. 

When Nicolson went to Russia, I flout you a copy 
of the sketch of proposed instructions, artel Grey 
agreed with me that the instructions, especially an to 
Afghanistan, should not be made definite until I had 
been made acquainted with your views upon thorn. 
You say, "If we are to enter on an with 

Russia, let us bargain with her elsewhere than in 
Central Asia." But then this waa not the question 
laid before you. That question was, in view of the 
policy resolved upon deliberately by ua, what you 
thought of the line on which in respect of 
we intended to pursue that policy. An with 

Russia that should leave out Central would bo 

a sorry trophy of our diplomacy Indeed, Anyhow, 
HJVL's Government have determined on their course, 
and it is for their agents and officers nil over the 
world to accept it. If there Is one to 

whom it would be more idle to thin a, b, c of 

the Constitution than another, you are I 

am, however, a little frightened when you Bay at the 
end of your letter that "the Government of India 
should be fully consulted before the agnK*mc*nt 
suggested is entered into with Russia/ 1 If you mean 
the Government of India in a technical m the 

G.-G. in C. I must with all demur. For 0110 

thing, the G.-G. is his own foreign minuter, and the 
Foreign Department is under Ms own 
superintendence. Second, with for the 

capacity of your Council, I fail to see 
contribution they could make to of frontier 

policy; and again, if there be among any on 
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counsttlM, in nuch quotation*, you set high value, o 
why should you not summon him or them to your ^ 
Hide, w you most naturally nummoned the (l-m-C. ? 
Third, have you corundcrtKl how in practice thin 
"full consultation'' could be worked? Diplomacy, 
an you will agree, w ncccttHarily delicate, flexible, 
chutttc. IH Nieolrton in bin talk** with Involnky to pull 
htmwlf up by thinking how thin or that propoxal 
would U* taken not only ut Whitehall, but alao at 
Simla? Yini know better (.ban anybody how the 
prt'tcnHtottM of (Canada (1 don't two prctcnnionH in any 
bin! fetter and Kbacklt* negotiatioim witli tlu* 

If nited Stattu The plain truth in - - and you won't 
mind my it frankly iwcaittw you will agree - - 

that thin country cannot have* two foreign policicn. 
The (t*iveriiitieitt <if India in (\tr/*on^ day, and hi dayn 
tufiire (^urxoii, tried to Ituve itn own foitngn policy. 

n f jff 

I to m the H|M^;tn^ lurking l>ehind the 

iibcitit * 4 full coiiHuItation/ 9 
Of preaching, you will enough. What am I 

to do? AH for the ide of thingn, ! 

will lt*t ilmj tftt % Prime Minister nee your two 

I dci not that the Cabinet will change 

or itn policy in any 

We m m llumlti 

on. You 4 out your viewn with Htgnal fon-o. 

They do tint eintvert IP o, like other MinmtcrH 

their you will make tbe 

of it. Tilt* of thcHct two letters i of 

and imiH)rtanc*c. What I pro- 

to do in I will for the ( Commit tco 

of a full direful statement of the viewn of 

and K* I m to railway**, He. 1 

add to tliJb of my 
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BOOK own as occur to me. That document containing 
^^, all the important parts in your own and Lord K/s 
words I will lay before the Defence Committee, and 
we shall then come to some definite conclusions. I 
need not say that I will be sure to send you all papers, 
and to report to you all that goes on. We must now 
come to a conclusion one way or another. 

July 27. I greatly dislike breaking regular order 
in things, and so I had much remorse in not writing 
to you last week. It is, I think, my first delinquency, 
and you will forgive it in view of the occasion. The 
Budget performance needed all my attention, I assure 
you. Time was in the days when I worked hard at 
Home Rule when I liked speaking, but I have lost 
the taste. However, all went well. Mr. Holderness 
and Mr. Abrahams coached me well in details, and I 
owe them much. I owe you more, for if I had not 
been able to make the practical announcement so 
seasonably authorised by you, the thing would have 
been an affair of sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. 

They took a division on a motion made by Keir 
Hardie for placing the salary of the S. of S. on the 
estimate. I resisted the motion, though to be quite 
honest I could just as easily have defended it. The 
result was not particularly satisfactory, for 89 voted 
against us, and we had only 64 of a majority, including 
about 30 of the Opposition whom Percy brought into 
our Lobby. The upshot meant that the Labour men, 
40 Irish, and about 34 of our "sensibles" voted 
against me. Our Whip was angry, and has launched 
a little dgarade against our misguided friends. Did 
they realise what they were doing? Did they know 
that if they had beaten us, the country would at once 
have lost the priceless services of the most wonderful 
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S. of S. that aver was known? I need not tell you 
that I had no in this wrathful composition, hut 

it has had a salutary effect. The biiekHliders pro- 
that they meant no harm. "Why," cried one 
of them, "I'd die than hurt a hair of his 

head I" 

August 2.-- Thin brings mo to the other side of 
the Partition Question. Yesterday 1 had my fifth 
and final talk with (iokhale the first talk sinee my 
Budget deliverance. It in of advantage that we 
should be on terms with him; I Iwtteve, from all I 
learn, that his infiuenee on tin* Indian section in the 
II* of 0. hat* been most salutary, and that lit* has stood 
up for my sjieeeh and its promise of good against the 
men who complained of it its vague, timid, tepid, 
hollow. He* has a {mlitician's heatl; appreciates 
executive responsibility; luis an eye for tlie tactics 
of practical common-sense. He mude no secret of 
his ultimate hope ittict design India to be on the 
footing of a self-governing colony. I equally made 
no soeret of my convietion, that for many a day to 
conn* - - Icing beyond the sliort. span of time* that may 
be left to us -tliis was a inert* dream. 'Hien 1 
to him, "For rc^isonublt* reforms in your diroetion f 
there in now an unexutitphnl rhanrin Ytm have it 
V. It entirely friendly let them. You have u S, of 
H* in whom the Cabinet, the If, of C M tin* prtHM of 
both partteHt und HO much cif the publie iw trottbli's 
ita head ntKHit India, r*posi*s eonlid*nee. Hit* im- 
portant imtl tnfluentiul Civil SiTviet* will go with the 
Viceroy. Whut sitimttott eould 1m more luipeful? 
Only one thing ran Hjwitl It. Perversity and imrestMim 
In your friency. If they kN*p up the ferment in f%, 
Bengal, that will only make it hanl, nr even int{iu^if -1^% 
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BOOK for Government to move a step. / ask you for no 
^J^ sort of engagement. You must, of course, be the judge 
of your own duty, and I am aware that you have 
your own difficulties. So be it. We are quite in 
earnest in our resolution to make an effective move. 
If your speakers or your newspapers set to work to 
belittle what we do, to clamour for the impossible y 
then all will go wrong. " 

Forgive this fearfully long speech of mine. He 
professed to acquiesce very cordially in all of it, and 
assured me that immediately after my Budget speech 
he had written to his friends in India, and pitched a 
most friendly and hopeful note. By this time or 
before you get this you will see whether his tuning- 
fork has done its harmonising business. 

Only one more word. I half suspect that what 
they really want a million times beyond political 
reform, is access to the higher administrative posts 
of all sorts, though they are alive to the inseparable 
connection between the two. I wish very much that 
you would from time to time as occasion serves talk 
about this great subject with sensible and liberal- 
minded men of afl conditions : of course without being 
in any hurry to form your own judgment. 

I am sending you a dispatch about Flogging 
which I humbly beg you not to allow a department 
to bury in a pigeon-hole. Opinion here is very 
strong and warm. If I can find it, I will enclose a 
passage written by Cromer the other day about 
Flogging in Egypt the subject raised here by the 
executions at Denshawi. 

I am thinking much of you this morning, for the 
papers reproduce (per Reuter) the comments of the 
Pioneer and Times .of India about our "grave 
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blunder," etc, etc., and I daresay then* may bo plenty 
mure of It, All thin was, of course, to be foreseen. 

We can only possess our souls in patience*. If things 
now go decently well for a time, wo shall be justified. 
If they don't, we shall hardly be in greater difficulties 
than we should have been if Fuller had remained. 
To me liere Indian loading articles won't make any 
difference, but to you who are on the ground and in 
the midst of them, they may be 1 uncomfortable. At 
any rate, IK* nun* that I will make a good stand-up 
light here, and that you will Ix* stoutly defended, in 
the Press and elsewhere. I will take earo that Hulfour 
and Percy am kept well infonnod of the truth of 
thltigH, I don't think there in any predisposition in 
any quarter to think ill of tin. 

Here is a subjwt on whioh 1 hope 1 we shall find 
oumelvet4 lit agreement. I have before me* a lot tor 
from Lord Uot>ortH to Htodman, talking of "the 
jubilee of the Mutiny campaign" in HH)7 or 1!M)H, 
inodalH to votc^nuis, c*te. Surely all thin is ontiroly 
wrong, AM nocin iw the King rumen bark from 
Marionbad, I mean to bring tho matter before him, 
and I trust he will eneottrago us to veto any com- 
memoration whatever, great or Htimll. Pray lot me 
know in a Honteneo or two by win* what you think, 

I ntn starting in a few hours for a very melancholy 
expedition to Scotland, to the funeral of poor Lady 
CX-Bitiiitoriiiiiu. I may not be back tit time for 
Friday V mail, HO I write you a short epistle before- 
hand* What, it wiriouK change iti the Prime Minister's 
public* position htiH tieeti Kt*i*n in the* htst few months! 
He ban In^anie generally jwipular; hw ifcsi*en<lt*ncy 
<>er the H. of C f , never boon MitrpnaHed ; in tho 
Cabinet lit* i felt tu be the one imlis) loanable iiinn 
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BOOK among all of us. His wife has been his inseparable 
^JJj^ companion for 46 years, and her influence over him 
was boundless. She had an extremely strong will, 
any amount of courage, and, as he said to me 
yesterday, an extraordinarily good political flair. 
She kept well away from political cliques and sets, 
and seemed to read both the character of men and 
the significance of events by a sort of intuition. It 
will be lonely for him, but he will stick to the ship. 
He has sold his private house in Belgrave Square, so 
I suppose he intends to spend the rest of his days in 
Downing Street ! 

[The Fuller difficulty came to a head and into full 
public view in July. The boys of certain schools at 
Serajgunj had been guilty of violently unruly conduct 
in the town, and the Lieutenant-Governor had officially 
applied to syndicate of Calcutta University to with- 
draw recognition from the schools. The Government 
of India pointed out to him that if he insisted on 
University taking action, result would be acrimonious 
public discussion in which partition and administration 
of new province would be bitterly attacked, and they 
thought it most desirable to avoid such contingency, 
and would prefer to rely upon New University regula- 
tions to deal with political movement in schools. For 
these reasons they suggested withdrawal of his request 
to University. The Lieutenant-Governor asked that 
either these orders should be reconsidered, or else 
that his resignation should be accepted. Lord Minto 
was quite alive to the objection against changing a 
Lieutenant-Governor in face of agitation, but it became 
every day more evident that the administration of the 
new province was unreliable and might lead to further 
difficulties. If we persuaded him to remain we should 
run the risk of having to support him against ill criti- 
cism. So the resignation was accepted. I telegraphed 
concurrence without delay.] 
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5. I must wry reluctantly once more CHAP. 
bring you to the Fuller episode. I hail a talk with ^J^ 
him yesterday which lasted two solid hours and a half. 
I did not grudge the time, though It wan a pretty stiff 
dcme. For the first ten minutes we were a littler 
awkward, and then we found ourselves on the foot- 
ing of our common humanity* 11 IB extraordinary 
vivacity attracted mo; HO did his evident candour 
and good faith ; he noon became* free and colloquial 
in his npeeeh, playing with cards upon the table, 
in which tactics I followed him, both of UH being 
perfectly frank and entirely good-natured. He in 
evidently a shrewdish, eager, impulsive, overflowing 
80rt of man, quite well fitted for Government work 
of ordinary scope*, but, 1 fear, no more fitted to 
the state of thhtgH in K Bengal than am I to 
drive an engine. He had been linked to prepare a 
statement of his ease for use in Parliament ; also to 
write to the newpapeiu The latter he refused (for 
he has a high standard of official duty), but he has 
written down a few pttgeg constituting material for 
Parliament. He said they were composed without 
any heat, and with no bud language about either you 
or me. He* felt that he had a right to Im hoard in 
his defence, etc* To this view, of course, I guve my 
cordial assent. He said 1 might seo his document if 
1 liked. I thought I had better not. He will doseril>e 
his conduct from tin* !>egtnning; lit 1 admits one real 
article of churge only, and that he does not deny to 
be very bin! 'the Uarisal lnwin(ss. "'Well/' said I, 
"you Iiiive a right to present your cane in your own 
way. My reply will be a vory simple ono f and It will 
be this: *You n*gned t not toeauso you had IH*C*II 
illHtipp<irted by the (L of L, but because^ you could 
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BOOK not have your own way in a particular matter where 
v * you took one view and the G. of I. took another. 
That is the only question that arises on this set of 
facts. ^ My firm principle is that if any official resigns 
because he cannot have his way, I (if it be my business) 
will definitely accept his resignation, and I cannot see 
that Lord Minto had any other alternative. Your 
policy was not recommended by success. You talk 
of the injury to prestige caused by the acceptance 
of your resignation. You should have thought of 
that before you resigned. The responsibility is 
yours. I don't believe it is for the good of prestige 
to back up every official whatever he does, right or 
wrong/" The effect of this eloquent burst of mine 
was to procure a vehement expression of agreement! 
There are some points that stuck in my mind. 
He had opposed the present form of Partition, and 
had written to Curzon in that sense. He had not 
the least expectation that we should accept his 
resignation such a thing had never happened before ; 
when he opened your fatal telegram of acceptance 
he was astounded. 

October 11. I have, for my sins, read more in my 
time than my fair share of the doings of revolutionary 
parties in France; I was much in .with Gambetta, 
Clemenceau, etc., after the smash of the Empire, and 
the battle for the Republic. Again, I saw Irish " rebel" 
action at close quarters, and for some three years 
I saw them with the eyes of official responsibility. 
Moderates are always at a disadvantage. The same 
forces that begin the move, continue their propulsive 
power. The only question is whether by doing what 
we can in the Moderate direction, we can draw the 
teeth of the Extremists. This depends on local 
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conditions of all aorta, both superficial aitcl deep, 
which 1 don't pretend to have! granped, and which 
probably you, though on the npot, don't pretend 
either. Meanwhile our chart and course arc 1 clear 
enough for to-day's navigation. 

The (hiicowar made a point, for Home rcaMon to mo 
inscrutable, (if paying me a farewell visit at my own 
house* instead of here. ( Hiram- Wy Hie wan rather 
If, and thought the red carpets of thin Office, 
cm titlghty occnnionM, have a real though occult 
virtue 1 in them* However, little as you might think 
it, my motto b "Anything for a quiet life," HO the 
potentate came to my TuHculan villa at Wimbledon. 
I explained to him how sorry I WOH not to have 
twwity-orw though I have a six-ehambeml 

revolver for suburban burglars. I wondered what 
all the wait its and on my bookshelves would 

thittk of this Oriental taking five o'clock tta and 
home-made brc % ad and butter among them. Well, 
1 did not let the host displace the minister, and 1 
gave him some paternal admonition on his prolonged 
absence from his State. 1 submit for your consider- 
at ion the expediency of your inviting him to count 
and H*H you, 

/*. *S. "Since Iwgimung this letter Fuller lias went 
me ii little pamphlet, of ICHH than f>0 pages, containing 
hi* titoty. It w written, he said in a private note to 
itif% at the suggestion of certain of his friends, and in 
for private circulation only. 1 have run over 
it, without grappling with it. The temjwr is excellent 
no acrimony -~~ nothing ppntomd against either you 
or mo. Ho that he will omit anything flint I 

itmy Judge ought to be omitted. In thanking him 
for his eourtttty, I nlmtatn front all 
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BOOK and the responsibility will be his own. I still think 

v * that we should only present to Parliament the papers 

*~" bearing on the particular occasion of his resignation. 

We will wire to you when the number of the papers 

is finally decided. 

By this time I suppose you are off to Simla. I 
have just been reading two new volumes of Robert 
Lytton's letters. He was for many years a close and 
most delightful friend of mine, and they recall to my 
mind his pretty vivid dislike for the viceregal circles 
at Government House. He was born a Parisian, 
with a pleasant touch of Bohemian added, and the 
Puritan and Philistine graces of Simla were repugnant 
to him. You are assuredly no Bohemian, yet it may 
be that you too are sometimes bored by everlasting 
officialism. 

I spent last Sunday with Lord Roberts in their 
fine new house at Ascot all full of Afghan things, 
weapons, pictures, flags, etc. and we talked Afghani- 
stan all day long. He made me feel much at home 
on the frontier with his good soldierly way of talking. 
I find him extraordinarily attractive. 

Now, back to India, after this page of irrelevance. 
I hope you do not think me cross-grained about 
anticipations of sanction. I have an inveterate 
prejudice against irregularities as such, and it is all 
the more violent in a state of things where they must 
necessarily go with expenditure and extravagance. 
In matters* of my own privy purse I am the least of a 
miser that ever was known, but as the guardian of 
public money, and particularly a public like India 
that cannot guard its own money, I learned from 
Mill, and still more in my years of friendship with 
Mr. Gladstone, to be a real dragon with fangs and 
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of flame. While I write this sentence, I Have CHAP, 
looked up a in my lxx>k on Mr. Gladstone, ^J!^ 

and an probably no copy of it exists at Quutta, 
Peshawar, Agra f New Chaman, Mile 300, or even in 
the highly enlightened regions of Simla, I the 

liberty of you to accept a copy from me, and 

to Vol. 1L pp. 61-65, just in order that you may 
think leniently of my financial churlishness, in con- 
sideration of the frightful school in which 1 was 
brought up. When you have clone with it, pray add 
my Ixwk tci the kincmatographs, brocades, Martinis, 
and other appropriate pnwnts to Cahul. 

The Fuller papero wilt be laid before Parliament 
in a day or two* One matter in connection with 
them lien rather heavy on my coriHcicmw, and it in 
thin. There in not a word to H!IOW that the acceptance 
of 1*V resignation had my entire ooneumwoe, and 
I have a feeling that you may think it rather shabby 
itt mo to remain in the hmoc'cmco of n lamb before 
Parliament. f fhe Office* were obdurate tibmit the 
production of my telegram, on the ground that the 
(L-(L !H teehnieally and conntitutionally the 
authority over Lt.-( fovernorn, and on tho furtlu^r 
ground that bath (K-tJ. and H* H nhould cctmmunuuito 
with one another in absolute freedom, and thin 
frecultmt would !w much iiiipiiin % cl if either felt that 
bin letter or telegram might be planted in a blue* 
bemL I will try to get it known in Parliament that 
1 warmly eoiirurred in your accept iuu** of the resigtm* 
tion. 1 only hope that you will lKlw*ve I nm not 
of my own nkin, whih after nil tliw 

iiiiii 1 hnn tKH*cniie couvcniiantly indurated. 

Nomnlwr !K I huve no <lml>t that you hiivn 
and noticfHi a letter from '-"-- U> --* duted 
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BOOK Baghdad, 25th Auguat 1900. Quito apart from hi"' 

v * conclusions, I find it uncommonly full of mil knw- 

' " ' ledge of facts and condition** tut tin* ground. S*> 

much more useful and lutniuous than any amount of 

mere "views" of departnu 4 uts ; (HTimps rveii of 
Cabinets. I felt aomcthing of the ^iimt* in my 
conversation with - *, our (is or lit 

Baghdad. Do you know, 1 am Houutimw 
and a trifle horrified, when I contrast (In* bunt* fn*** 
and-easy way in which poHticiaim form thfir 
ments with the strict stumlurtb* of proof, tvit!t*ftrt% 
fact, observed by every cotutcicn turns rriiir or 
historian. So little ovitlence n 

when once your mind in made up, uml firriiiimtiiiirtv 
are calling for decision and act. Mr. Uhtdrtotm mill 
Chamberlain warn very unlike* in many nays, hut 
both of them often UHtoumieti me by {in* tenacity 
with which they held to dubiously sttp}>nrtt*ti upturn*!*, 
You will not suppose that I clattu fur myself 
exception from thin weakness of tin* triln*. 

Novemt)er 15. Heading iHifferiit's lift* the 
day, I found him ohsemnp: how dull it Vieemy 1 ** 
is. The night, itiwting LaiiHdinritt* til \Vimiicr 
I asked him whether Duffariti wiw Dii tin* 

whole I don't think he much ; he had 

held a great office More India, and 
he did feel it rather ovorotalming, itil n clt*nl 

of it tiresome and monotoriouH. Lyttcm 
was often and undiflguitiecily \o Fur 

myself I don f t think 1 should find the* un- 

endurable, but the ceremonial 
be deadly. Anyhow, I say cwr and owr 

how I envy your tours, and of nwt tncl 

The Baghdad RaJOiway m now to 
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position t>f actuality, and 1 hope we shall find a good 
ay through its entanglements. Ho far as procedure 
H\H there in to 1)0 a consultation between the F. () 
td Mr. Ritchie ami Sir James Maekay of thin Office, 
heir report on the 1 various points to he considers! 
icl examined will ho submitted to (Irey aticl to me. 
'e two shall flien mine to such oonclusiotiH as we may, 
ict bring the qutwtions ariHittg from our survey before 
ie Cabinet* Tlie letter that you were gciod enough 

HC*IH! me on the Railway! 1 have renervcnl until the 
lie iippenitHl to have* conic* for sending it on to tlio 
, t). The* time has now arrived, and I have din*eted 
,at it Nhall IK % duly put forward. After all, I cannot 
it ft*el that wliat we want is not HO mueh views and 
OH the facts of the cane (-he 1 stutt* f the 
nd and the jHH>pleH Iw^twi^n Baglulad and Dussom 
id the delHmching point on the (Julf, the* pnispec^tK 

trade, the plunn for provision of tin* ensh, at tho 
ne when I^utKdciwne kept out of our participation. 
I am perfectly fluctuated by that idea of yours, 
you and nu 1 taking a walk together on your frontier, 
it then I have misgivings - when I think of tho 
wible effc(*t upon your mind of the teaching of 
ur tiew friendM at Kiwlimir, and their nmxiniH upon 
iio |Milittc*ai wmveuienw" of "the quiet removal 

anutlter world of a truubUw>me eolleiigue. 11 Whitt 

Utmptation to rid youwt*lf of ait iinjKirtuniite 
oitoiuiMt oiKte for till! Your description of tho 
tehaiitituiitH of KiiHlimtr bringn tho* wonder of them 
*H itie f and mo half jealtnw of you 

my ciwn of man of tottprtt. I Hits|H 4 ct that it 

list IK* like the Middle ii you wty. I wonder 

iw much Kanhtntr really diflerH in moral Htiuuiardrt 
itn Mac?htavolli f H Italy? \Vlien ! return for 
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a short span of my dwindling days to historical 
philosophy if there is such a thing I shall have 
learned a great deal from my last twelve months of 
Indian affairs. Still, reading is a poor substitute for 
actually seeing, as you are doing. 

I think that I have pretty well mastered the dis- 
cussion on the admission of an Indian to your Council 
which I suppose to be the most critical of all the 
questions before you. When I say mastered, pray 
don't think that I have formed any definite judgment, 
for I have not, and I am quite as much alive as you 
can be to the risk of going too fast for European senti- 
ment in India. I do not forget the row about the 
Hbert Bill, and I can see the elements of uneasiness 
that are roused, or may easily be roused, by the 
present trouble in E. Bengal, and elsewhere. The 
fuss about the Fuller episode shows the easily excit- 
able frame of mind of your Anglo-Indian community. 
On the other hand, I ask myself how it will be possible 
to resist admission of an Indian in face of the fact 
that two out of four of your own Committee are not 
afraid. 

I enclose you a little piece about cruelty to animals 
in certain religious sacrifices. It is prompted by an 
article in the Nineteenth Century for October last by 
the Bishop of Madras, interesting but revolting. If 
you could by good fortune make any move against 
such diabolic doings, it would stand you in good 
stead at the Day of Judgment, I do believe. If it 
were not all so horrible I would try to enlist Lady 
Minto. Blessed are the merciful. 

The Prince of Wales sent me last Sunday an 
extract from Scindia, which I now send on to you. 
I told the Prince that the suggestions were interesting, 
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but would need a good deal of consultation and CHAP. 
consideration. So they will, with a vengeance. I ^J^ 
told him that I would forward them to you, which 
I hereby do. I thank you particularly for your kind 
telegram about my Afghan dispatch. It gives me 
the utmost pleasure that you should so readily have 
appreciated my object. I need only repeat that I 
shall much value any criticism. 

November 30. How lucky you are to be able to 
carry on your business without interruption from a 
grand parliamentary and political crisis. After the 
tremendous experiences of such things in Home Kule, 
I have become a little blas6 and detached about them 
in our calmer days. Still, a battle between Lords and 
Commons, and a graver battle between Church and 
Chapel in the schools, do rather quicken the pulse 
and take up hours. By the time you get this, you will 
know for certain whether or not on your return home 
four or five years hence you will find a H. of L. to 
shelter you, or will have to seek a seat in the H. 
of C. If the latter, allow me humbly to suggest the 
Montrose Burghs. 

Brodrick, by the way, returned from S. Africa 
a day or two ago, and I had an evening's talk with 
him. They have enjoyed their trip immensely, but 
he takes no cheerful view of the economic and financial 
prospect in S. Africa. I like Brodrick as an honest 
and capable fellow. 

In the Office here, the event of the week in my 
eyes has been the arrival of Beauchamp Duff upon 
the scene. We shall now know where we are in these 
tangled things. I have had a preliminary talk with 
Duff and found him very satisfactory in the way of 
clearness and precision. I also thought him pleasant, 

VOL. II O 
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and that does no harm. I gave him a warning tc 
keep his lips closed tight, for I am beginning tc 
believe that there is almost as much tittle-tattle anc 
wire-pulling among soldiers in Pall Mall as among 
politicians at Westminster. 

You have tempted me to read Knight's Thret 
Empires over. It is a capital piece of work. But 1 
don't find Achabel. You are far away from there 
by now. 

I rambled into the H. of L. last night, and savt 
three ex-Viceroys, one of them leading the Govern- 
ment (Ripon), and another leading the Opposition, 
So you see what lies ahead. I also heard an ex-S. S, 
(Devonshire), whose speaking I have always liked, 
even in Home Rule days, though Mr. Gladstone used 
to growl: "Ah, he never spoke like this when he 
was speaking for his own side." 

I keep pondering over the questions of the Arundel 
Report on Reforms, and wondering what turn will 
be given to them and the great issues they raise 
by your dispatch when it comes. I slightly fore- 
shadowed some of the difficulties in writing to you 
last week, and I won't go over the ground now. You 
will easily enough only too easily find a percep- 
tion of them for yourself, though it will naturally be 
harder for you to have a full view of my elements 
in the House of Commons. It has occurred to me ; 
not quite for the first time, that we might set up a 
Parliamentary Committee such as they used to have 
regularly in the days of the East India Company 
a joint Committee of Lords and Commons to inquire 
into the distribution of local and centralised powers 
in India, the finance (Fawcett got a House of Commons 
Committee on this branch of the subject some time IB 
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the early seventies, I think), education, railways, and 
other public works, etc. etc. If we could get on to 
such a committee a dozen men of the front rank, it 
would be of immense service in instructing the public 
as to the real nature of Indian problems. Gokhale, 
for instance, would say his say; then Denzil Ibbetson 
would say his. Do not suppose that the idea is fixed 
in my mind, or that I am blind to the risks. But 
then think of the risks and increasing embarrassments 
of standing still or shivering on the brink. Godley 
is against it, and swears he will only agree if I promise 
to sit in the chair. Do not think of taking the trouble 
to reply to this ; you need not say a word ; only in 
odd moments turn it over. 

I am keenly interested in what you say of the 
inner working of your Council, and I hope I shall hear 
more of Baker's " strongly-worded notes " and "em- 
phatic protest" to H. M.'s Government. In so far 
as he is for acting as dragon in guard of the golden 
apples, all my sympathies would go k with him. But 
if he is for setting up an imperium in imperiOj and for 
claiming "a predominant voice in the terms of 
settlement" i.e. in a political settlement then he 
is taking ground from which he will find himself dis- 
lodged in a single dispatch. I am even more jealous 
than he is of using Indian money for Persian or any 
other Imperial purposes, and, as he will remember, I 
refused to sanction a sovereign unless the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer here planked down a sovereign of 
his for every one of ours a rather bold innovation 
in B.'s own sense. But this talk of " predominant 
voice" will never do. We are already in pretty deep 
waters in respect of our self-governing colonies, and 
if the Government of India are to advance the same 
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sort of claims founded not on the principles of free 
government, but on the arbitrary decisions or views 
of a close body of officials then we shall indeed be in 
a scrape. However, as I said before, I had better 
keep out of a battle royal, until I know in terms what 
exactly it is to be about. 

To-night I dine with Grey and Hardinge alone, 
and we shall no doubt touch on Persia and other 
matters of interest to you. As usual, I would 
cheerfully go dinnerless, if that would bring you 
to sit for a couple of hours in my place. A more 
exciting quarrel, and perhaps fundamentally a more 
momentous one, is that between France and the 
Vatican. Though I am not a son of the Vatican 
Church, it is painful to me as to any of them to 
see this violence and fury in association with faiths 
and professions that ought to be so remote from 
fury. My French republican friends have often 
assured me on other occasions of war against the 
Church, that I idealise the R. C. Church, and do not 
see plainly enough that it is a ferocious creature, with 
horns and trampling hoofs and sulphur flame in her 
nostrils. Be that as it may (and I don't believe 
a word of it), what I care for is that the French 
Republic should stand, and the old Italian gentlemen 
in Rome may prove as formidable to that, as they 
did to Bismarck when he tried to chain them up by 
Falk laws. I wish I could tell you of a talk I had in 
1896 with the General of the Jesuits then incognito at 
Rome, but you have no time to listen. In truth I 
only hope that you are not wondering why I do not 
stick to Jelalabad and the rest of my proper business. 

December 21. We are all of us to-day in the 
extremely pleasant bustle of the end of a session, and 
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after the strain of a long year you may guess that our 
satisfaction and complacency are exuberant, in spite 
of icy weather and a general atmosphere of influenza. 
The miscarriage of the Education Bill IB a vexation, 
and won't bring grist to anybody's political or edu- 
cational mill. The speech of the Duke* of Devonshire 
I honestly hollovo to represent the verdict, not only 
of our master, the Man in the Street, but also of most 
sober-thinking men whether Churchmen or Chapol- 
tnen. Anyhow, we* Ministers feel very comfort-able 
as to our general position. The Cabinet is the* most 
harmonious that ever wan, and the Prime Minister 
exorcises in a singularly quiet and easy way an extra- 
ordinary ascendency over both the Cabinet and the 
House of Commons. Bo in short wo are off for 
holidays like schoolboys, all of whom (on our side) 
have got prices. 

When the Royal Speech wan being settled in 
the Cabinet, they wore astonished at the marvellous 
brevity of my Indian contribution of a single sentence. 
I don't think you would have thtmkod me for more? 
If I had crowed over the decent order that seems to 
prevail in K. Bengal, then we should have got into 
a scrape with the agitators, and perhaps we* should 
have had new trouble- Ho do not think that thin 
meagre paragraph is any measure of our appreciation 
of the service that your sound judgment and right 
fooling have* nwdored, and will go on rendering, 

1 haw just got your telegram, for which I am 
cordially obliged, about Morinon on my Council. I 
believe* he will be extremely useful hore, and I should 
export it to give pleasure to people whom it in our 
intoroHt to conciliate in India. Ho has boon inclined 
to visionary notions occasionally, but his replies to 
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BOOK Hyndman in the Times, and his new book on Indian 
,_J^ Industrial Organisation show plenty of solid quality. 
I have known him all his life, so I gave him a strong 
preachment on the duties of a member of Council 
not at all like Lord Chesterfield's Letters to his 
Son, but a most unctuous discourse on the Virtues 
of Red Tape. 



CHAPTER III 

OPENING STAGES OF REFORMS INDIAN MEMBERS OF 

COUNCIL 

1907 

January 18. The success of the Amir's visit seems CHAR 
to be splendid, undoubted, and up to this point ^^ 
unqualified. All the public world here, from His 
Majesty downwards, is delighted. I warmly con- 
gratulate you on your personal association with an 
important and historic proceeding, and on the share 
that your own good judgment and tact have had in 
this satisfactory result. The difficulties were obvious ; 
they were formidable ; they might easily have become 
extremely dangerous. You and your lieutenants 
appear up to this point, if I may say so, to have 
mastered them admirably. 

Shall I confess that I read one paragraph in your 
letter with a touch of mystification? It is where 
you say that you in India are face to face with risks 
that you "cannot express to people at home without 
being looked on as an alarmist." But what people at 
home? Not wise people; and as for foolish people, 
who cares? Who are these wicked sinners? You 
are not a bit more of an alarmist than I am, and have 
for many years been. As if I of all men on this 
planet were heedless of the fact that "a big frontier 

199 
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war would be v a serious affair." Why, that is the 
song I sing every day. However, I shall be horribly 
sorry if you do not frankly write me all that is passing 
through your mind, just as I tell you what is in 
mine. I believe that you and I are on those terms, 
and it is most important in every way that we 
always should be. Only I am sorry that you meet 
with people who think (if they do think) that 
responsible Ministers are really bad enough to be 
willing to sacrifice military efficiency and the safety of 
India for political reasons, that is to say, personal or 
party or whatever other anti-patriotic reasons we 
like. Of course, I thoroughly understand you, and 
sympathise with you, when you say how "strongly 
you feel how dangerous any appearance of a reduction 
of our military prestige in India would be." But I 
hope this does not mean that every request from the 
military people is to be held sacred and inexorable. 
This will never do, and you are the last man in the 
world to say that it will do. So now, Good-bye. 
Cordial congratulations and every possible prosperity. 

January 25. I have been, and am, rather immersed 
in K/s military policy. We have got to work at 
the Defence Committee. Esher, Haldane, Lyttdton, 
Ewart, French, are the W. 0. men, and I am in the 
chair. Duff stated his case (or Lord K.'s) in an admi- 
rably written paper, and stood a cross-examination on 
it, with great ability and skill. Yesterday we had 
Nicholson (Sir W.) at least as clever as Duff or more, 
and full of Afghan experiences. I enjoy it immensely 
a table covered with maps, figures, etc. etc. If my 
interest in military things goes on at this rate, you 
wiU hear of me taking the field one of these days ! 

My Secretary has just this minute brought in to 
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me your portrait ! It is excellent, and I am delighted 
to possess it. This afternoon it goes to the framer, 
and on return will be placed on my walls here, to keep 
company with Warren Hastings and other Indian 
celebrities, until in due time I carry it off to my 
library afore-mentioned. I thank you, and will 
pay brass for gold by sending you my own homely 
picture at some early day. 

On Saturday I go to Windsor for a couple of days, 
where I understand that I shall be much interrogated 
about your Amir. H. M. agrees with the notions that 
I am telegraphing to you about the pupils whom 
the Amir proposes to send to Lord K. Is it a little 
odd that Mahometans should come to a Christian 
Government to be taught, not the Sermon on the 
Mount, but the noble arts of human slaughter? 

For once I am really at the end of my tether, 
intellectual and epistolary. I have been at a long 
Cabinet, I have had several interviews, I have dealt 
with any quantity of files, and I have the prospect of 
more files and more interviews before I escape home. 

February 7. My labours at the Defence Committee 
are making me as intimately acquainted with Peshawar 
as I am with Piccadilly or Wimbledon Common. Lord 
Roberts came with evidence this week which I rather 
fear would give you almost unalloyed satisfaction. 

We are still Arctic. I went to Windsor last week- 
end and, among other people of interest, found Balfour 
there. He is immensely pleased with my procedure 
on the Defence Committee, which he admits to be an 
improvement on what he found possible in his day. 

I may as well enclose you a lecture of Lyall's. 
You need not trouble about Alexander the Great, 
who disappeared centuries ago, but the last half or 
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quarter will, I think, well repay you. You remember 
Lord Salisbury's famous warning to people who 
were excited about the N. W. frontier to look at 
big maps? I often think a similar warning to us to 
mount to the high summits of policy where Lyall 
(himself an Indian expert of the first rank) invites 
us to stand would be just as salutary. That is by no 
means to say that we must not come always to the 
closest quarters with the urgent questions of to-day. 

Everybody to-day is sorrowing at the death of 
Lord Goschen. He had been a good friend of mine 
for many years : one of the very cleverest men, in the 
strict sense of the word, that I have ever known in 
my life. The papers are quoting to-day what I said 
about him in my book on Mr. Gladstone: that he 
had the large views of Liberal Oxford along with the 
practical energy of the City of London, added to a 
hard fibre given him by Nature. Poor man I'm 
truly sorry he has gone. 

February 15. Your budget looks very satis- 
factory indeed on the whole. The reduction of the 
salt duty will certainly please everybody here, and I 
am persuaded that it is right, if there is to be any 
decency in taxation at all. As to opium, of course, 
I know your difficulties, and I understand your 
sensitiveness financial sensitiveness, I mean. But 
I confess that it jars on me when I see in the Times 
newspaper and elsewhere (not quite excluding com- 
munications from the Government of India) so much 
cynical incredulity as to there being any sincerity in 
Chinese professions. I see nothing to shake my faith 
in what Satow told me, that there is a large and 
powerful body of honest anti-opium people in China. 
They may be the minority, and their virtue may be 
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the mantle for a park of knavish politicians (such 
people are by no means entirely confined to parlia- 
ments) who are thinking only of revenue or of private 
gains of one sort and another. But then this is 
always the way in which reforms begin, and it is 
surely our business, an a nation loudly bragging of its 
civilising mission on this planet, not to throw tubs of 
cold water on the smoking flax (see Isaiah xlii. 3, 
if you please). 

Our session tuts opened very tamely of which 
you may he nitre that Ministers are the last persons 
to make any complaint. On Monday we arc' to have 
a sham fight on fiscal reform a policy towards which 
I think 1 have heard that you nurse Homo friendly 
feeling. Nothing will come of it at present, nor for 
Home* years at any rale, and we judge it dubious tactics 
for Balfour to have chosen thin for battle-ground. His 
party is so weak for the* moment, however, that choice 
of ground does not much matter, 

I nurse a lingering hope* that, before this letter 
departs by to-night's mail, I may have a telegram 
from you about the important dispatch [Reforms], 
You may Im sun? how concerned I am . - . but I 
dwlan* that 1 cannot for the lift 1 of me see why 
(iclil Mentions originated by you Itmt July should not 
by this time have ripritiHl into at least one or two 
pretty definite profxinalH, proper for the* consideration 
of IL M.'H (Jovernment. That you should seek more 
tiittt* for the extension of the elective element in local 
council* 1 readily understand, but the points named 
by me in my of the 2()th July are utterly stale ; 

they have IXHW under consideration for yearn. You 
miy Aye or No,, m you please ; but considering 
questions have been 
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out to the very dregs, I am puzzled that your Council 
should not be able to say either Aye or No. Then, 
again, if the Committee of the Executive Council 
presided over by Arundel was able to come to con- 
clusions in one direction or another within a very 
reasonable time, I am puzzled to see why the whole 
Council should need what threatens to be a very 
indefinite quantity of time in travelling the same 
journey; and this is all the more wonderful, con- 
sidering that they had the material of the Arundel 
Report ready for them to start upon. Your letters 
show me that you, at any rate, kept your own mind 
pretty steadily turning over these questions with 
constant anxiety to see daylight. They show me, 
moreover, that in the very momentous question of 
admitting a Native Member to your Executive 
Council, you had come to a distinct and firm opinion. 
Well, I am a great believer in the virtues of collective 
consultation, and I am all for taking time and giving 
opportunity to allow men to come round to your own 
judgment. But time is one thing, and eternity is 
another. And I wholly fail to see what new material, 
either of argument or fact, time is likely to bring to 
view. 

February 28. I am sincerely vexed if the word- 
ing of my telegram of the 6th February gave you 
the slightest notion that I was for discouraging the 
very frankest interchange of all thoughts and projects, 
hopes or apprehensions. That, as you say, "would 
indeed be disheartening' 7 ; and I must say further that 
if I found the terms between us to lose the friendliness 
and freedom of the last fourteen or fifteen months, I 
for one who hold to office by rather a loose rein 
should be tempted to boltj and leave your battle to be 
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fought out with some other warrior. Of course you CHAP. 
and I cannot he expected to agree in the whole line <^^1^ 
of imperial policy, and the occasional difference.** of 
judgment are hound to come to light from time to 
time, and a word used by one of us may jar upon the 
ear of the oilier. But that need not, and will not, 
hinder the general situation from being (ill right. Wo 
are both of us uncommonly hard-worked men, and 
men in that cane have their susceptibilities, I suppose. 
/ have, I know. 

One great spring of mischief in these high politics 
is to suppose that the situation of to-day will be the 
situation to-morrow. If I were writing a manual for 
a statesman, I should nay to him, "Remember that 
in the great high latitudes of policy, all is fluid, elastic, 
mutable ; the friend to-day, the foe to-morrow ; the 
ally line! confederate against your enemy, suddenly 
his umf<*derate against you: Russia or France or 
(icrumny or America* one sort of Power HUH year, 
quite* another sort and in deeply changed relations to 
you, the year after." 

1 don't know whether it in worth while for me 
to Htiy anything iibottt the famous Arundel Report. 
Most strongly do 1 feel with you that the question 
in tcxi full of momentouH possibilities for UH to deal 
with them other than nlowly and seriously. And you 
won't that 1 do not make all possible allow- 

ance for the flodcl of interruptions that arc? always 
you. Tlwt flood unluckily will never cease, 
and we need not wait for it to exhaust itself. 1 
undenttund, too, that your mind should fluctuate 
about tin* Native Member: you will have* gathered, 
I think, from my letters that I, like* you, or even 
more than you, without vehement conviction 
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either way. Only, when you named a man whom 

you would recommend for my consideration ( ), 

I began to think that probably the thing would have 
to move forward. It does not surprise me that, now 
you have come to the brink of a final decision, you 
should want to think twice, nay, thrice, before defying 
the " bitter opposition" of your colleague, as well as 
" violent British opposition 7 ' in the country. The 
latter is what impresses me as containing formidable 
possibilities. 

I am slaving away at the Defence Committee on 
the N. W. frontier. By Easter I hope that we shall 
come to decisions. 

What you say of the difficulty you have in really 
knowing the inner state of things in the mofussil, 
limited as you must be for the most part to official 
surroundings, goes to the root of our difficulties, 
doesn't it? It is nobody's fault. The officials sin- 
cerely mean all that is good, and they undoubtedly 
speak the truth, or wish to speak it. You are keen 
to hear, and apt to seize every hint that reaches you. 

After all, you may at least rejoice in the indirect 
influence that you are exercising for good. You may 
not hear all about the mofussil, but the mofussil 
and that unsympathetic tribe, the Anglo-Indians of 
Calcutta, etc., hear all about you; so do the Native 
Princes. And what they hear is dead against bullying 
and over-meddling and racial arrogance and social 
exclusiveness. This stream may not make a great 
brawl, for anything I know ; but it must spread into 
many channels for all that, and do infinite good. 

I have not yet escaped from the labours of my 
frontier committee. Whether my conclusions will 
command approval from colleagues, I am not sure. 
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They won't be violent or doctrinaire or anything else 
that is exciting, though, do you know, I find soldiers, 
much as I like most of them, rather susceptible. To 
me they are as kind as can be, but in respect of one 
another they are no better, if no worse, than lawyers 
or doctors or journalists in professional touchiness. 

March 28. I have just been reading since break- 
fast the half column in the Times of your doings 
yesterday on the Budget. All seems to have gone 
well, but I long to read your speech and Lord K/s 
in extenso. The qualifications are constantly the 
most significant part of speeches. You have evidently 
thought it wisest to open the question of reforms in 
the broadest way possible, and to rouse public interest 
and expectation to its fullest extent. I think you 
were wholly right in disowning pressure from home. 
That will stop in advance what would otherwise have 
been the first parrot-cry of Anglo-Indian criticism 
and resistance official and otherwise, and your public 
Native and European will have to judge the proposals 
on their merits. On the other hand, it leaves me free 
from responsibility up to this stage. That will help 
to take the proposals out of the party lines, and 
Balfour and Lansdowne will be bound to treat respect- 
fully a policy emanating from a Governor-General 
appointed by them, and a member (as I believe) of 
their own party. The man who will carry most weight 
in the business is undoubtedly Lansdowne, and I 
should half expect him to be adverse to a good deal 
in your proposals. In an idle moment at the Cabinet 
yesterday I threw the advance telegram across the 
table to Elgin. I saw him read through it twice, with 
an uneasy physiognomy, and when he flung it back, 
he gave me a discouraging shake of the head. Ripon, 
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BOOK poor man, has not been in London since his sore loss 
v - of his wife: he will pretty surely be on your side, 
but then they will say that his experience is out of 
date. The Cabinet; I believe, will give me my head. 
My Council I do not expect to be very impassioned 
either way ; but certainly, with one or two exceptions, 
they are not exactly of the noble tribe of born 
reformers. 

I have directed that the telegram shall not be 
communicated in the Office, until the full dispatch 
comes. I don't want men to commit themselves 
until (1) they have all the material for judgment; 
(2) have had a chance of private and individual 
discussion with me. 

April 4. A word about the Defence Committee. 
The thing stands thus. My draft report will be 
considered and settled by the Sub-Committee ten 
days hence; and then by the Prime Minister, etc., 
ten days later. It will be a secret document, but of 
course I always intended to ask the P. M. to let me 
send you a copy. I will even send you, without leave, 
a copy of my draft, but for your personal eye only, 
and at that stage not for observations. 

April 12. This brings me to what, you may 
be very sure, is the subject constantly before my 
mind the dispatch. I received it last Saturday, and 
on Tuesday brought it before the Council, with a few 
introductory remarks of a neutral character, com- 
mending it to the special and prompt attention of a 
committee of seven or eight members. I have since 
had short and provisional private talks with three 
or four of them. I believe the Council will be of 
one mind against the Indian member on your Exec. 
Council. 
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If my Council is unanimous against it, like your CHAP. 
Council (bar one), it will be impossible, as I believe, ^^ 
to secure support for it here : in the Cabinet probably ; 
in the H. of C. certainly; in the H. of L. certainly 
not ; in the Press ditto. The fear of reawakening 
the uproar of the Ilbert Bill days will be a powerful 
factor in most minds. These are only first and un- 
formed impressions. I had a short talk with Percy 
last night. I told him I was half inclined to show 
him your dispatch, because, of course, the tone of 
the Opposition would be an element in deciding my 
tactics. We agreed that he should ask Balfour and 
Lansdowne whether they approved of his entering, 
even to this moderate extent, into my secret counsels. 
As I told you last week, Lansdowne from his great 
Indian experience and his general reputation will 
count for more than anybody else ; and it would be 
a help to me if I knew whether he would fight it 
high or not. 

As was to be expected, considering who they are 
and what are their antecedents, my Council show no 
enthusiasm; -on the other hand, they show neither 
impatience nor wrath. They are, almost without 
exception, conservative and sceptical about reform. 
And, almost without exception, they won't face the 
state of opinion and feeling that is described in para. 
38 of your dispatch. Yesterday I said to them, 
as I would say to the majority who 'framed para. 38, 
"The truer all you say is about 'inflamed minds, 
sedition-mongers/ etc. the more incumbent it is 
upon you to tell us how you hope and intend to abate 
the inflammation." 

April 26. You named H. to me. He is now 
in London, and I had a long talk with him a day 

VOL. II P 
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BOOK or two ago most interesting, among other things, 
v * because he is out of the official groove. I pressed 

* " ' him to say what all the language about Indian unrest 
really amounted to. He found it hard to describe, 
he said; but in every quarter there is expectation: 
the air seems charged ; the disquiet of mind is vague, 
but real; European and Native alike seem waiting 
for something, they know not what; though not 
exactly afraid of a storm, he finds the atmosphere 
uncomfortably like the eve of storms. He made a 
remark about my extension of Lord K. as Commander- 
in-Chief that struck me a little. [I extended Lord 
Kitchener's term as C.-in-C. for a further period.] 
"I am extremely glad you have extended; a year 
or six months ago, I would not have liked it: to- 
day I think it very wise ; it will give confidence." 

At the same time we must use language to convince 
people that we mean to stand no nonsense, and that 
disorder will extinguish the chances of reform. Some 
of the Council request me to take the line of Cromer 
in his last report. (The same people, by the way, 
would like to see reforms accompanied by a large 
increase of the white garrison.) I daresay the Lord 
will put words into my mouth, when the time comes. 
Meanwhile, I am not slow to recognise your courage, 
steadfastness, and magnanimity, and I believe you 
will find, when the froth of the controversy subsides, 
a general willingness to do you full justice for these 
not too common qualities. But it stops my pen 
when I think that, before you get this, I shall have 
crossed our Rubicon. 

May 3. The net result I have already made 
known to you by telegraph, and I don't know that 
there is very much worth adding. On none of the 
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proposals in the Cabinet, save the Indian Member, CHAP. 
did I say anything, beyond naming them. On the J^^, 
Indian Member, the ruling considerations were the 
attitude of your Council and mine; and second, the 
possible risk of an Anglo-Indian fit of wrath and fear. 
Then what carried great weight, as was to be expected, 
was the fact that Ripon, whom nobody will suspect of 
want of sympathy with Indian hopes and claims, was 
hostile to the proposal on the merits mainly on the 
Secrecy argument that the Member would have to 
know military and foreign secrets, etc. etc. Elgin 
also was hostile on the same ground, or about the 
same ground. Fowler, ditto, on all grounds. I told 
them that what influenced my own mind was not the 
weakness of your case on the merits the arguments 
against you seeming to me of the nature of moonshine 

but this, that the gain of having a Native on your 
Executive Council, whether in improving adminis- 
tration or in pacifying Native aspiration, was not 
decisive enough to justify the risk of provoking 
European clamour. In this country, what I firmly 
believe to be a wholly disproportionate stir is worked 
up about Unrest in India whenever some wretched 
riot is reported. Everything is put under a micro- 
scope, and a whole horde of old Anglo-Indians pounce 
down with alarmist letters. This sort of thing is 
reason the more for keeping the Native Member back 

for a while at any rate. It is not the most solid or 
satisfactory of reasons, and I wish it did not prevail. 
But cabinets and ministers have to take the world as 
they find it. 

It looks from your Punjab news as if we were 
approaching deep waters. It is a pity for a hundred 
most obvious reasons, perhaps most of all because it 
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BOOK will make it much harder, to carry out ttto **** 



of reform that you and I have marked " 



old and painful story. Shortcomings in 
lead to outbreaks; outbreaks have to be 
reformers have to bear the blame, and th.ol** * * 
are scotched; reaction triumphs; and mi^ al 
on as before, only worse. Well, we mus"fc 
best of it. If rows go on, I daresay some 
will have to be done. You may be sure of 
support, even if the sternest things should 
be needed. It may turn out that yoix 
that support not only against sedition-mori|^*i> 
also against your law-and-order people^ wit* 
responsible for at least as many of the fool<***< 
history as revolutionists are. I only hope fchivt- 1 
of deliberation, and comprehensive balancing; of 
and cons, may precede any strong measuros. X 
further that where time permits you will n<* 
me with your intentions well beforehand, 
especially where the Press is concerned. It* 
surprise me if you desire to take some stejps in 
matters, but you should know that peoplo 
very sensitive about this, not merely ultra 
but papers like the Spectator , from whictt 
you an extract as a specimen. Much 
natiirally been paid to Cromer's resolute refute 
his last report, to muzzle the Press in 
there be a scintilla of real evidence that 
are infecting the Native Army, nobody w-o*ulcl 
suppression. Only you won't forget that In MICH 
of excitement, such as this may become, ;peop] 
uncommonly liable to confuse suspicions and 
bilities with certainty and reality. 
The H. of C. will, I believe, be perfectly :reaBO] 
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so long as our majority feel sure that they have the 
plain truth told them ; or if I say the truth cannot all 
be told, that there is some good reason for reserve. 
Balfour is behaving well, as might have been expected. 
He told me that he had passed the word to his men, 
that they are not to molest me. Only all depends, 
so far as H. of C. is concerned, on my being perfectly 
frank and straightforward; and for that purpose, all 
depends on my being kept by you in the fullest 
possession of all that you are doing not by any 
means for public use, but so that I may know the 
ground. If I have a single thing to grumble about, 
it is that I am somewhat meagrely supplied with 
reports, etc. You have no idea of the sensational 
headlines in some of our most widely-read prints ! 
One would have supposed that Pindi was a scene of 
fire and sword, carnage and rape, as if it had been 
the siege of Magdeburg in the Thirty Years' War. 
Idiotic, isn't it? 

As you may not be surprised to hear, this sort of 
thing produces some not unnatural excitement in 
certain high latitudes at Windsor. I was reproached 
the other night in a good-natured, half-playful way 
with taking the riots too coolly, whereas they ought 
to "prevent me from sleeping at night"! I said, 
"Well, Sir, if they did, I should not be much good 
by day." Lord Roberts was standing by us, so I 
appealed to him whether he lay awake when cam- 
paigning. He said, decidedly not ; and at any short 
halt he always dismounted and had a good nap on 
the ground under his horse's nose. It might do no 
harm if you wrote a tranquillising letter. 

Talk of the Boer War I have had a good deal of 
conversation with Botha. He is an attractive fellow 
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BOOK a mixture of ease, directness, sense, geniality, and 
^J^ stoutness. He assured me that he will do his very 
best to mitigate the sharpness of the anti-Asiatic 
ordinance, and in truth this is an unwritten condition 
of a certain favour that the Government have agreed 
to do for him in a financial direction. So, if the 
occasion should arise, and any fault be found with 
me for not vindicating the Asiatic cause, you are at 
liberty to say (without detail) that you know I have 
done the best that was possible, and that there is 
reason to look for care and consideration in working 
the law. 

To turn for a moment to trifles or trivialities. 
The P. of W. was applied to the other day for a sub- 
scription to the Olive business, and he asked my 
advice. I said that he had much better keep out of 
it ; that the thing was being criticised in the Native 
Press with its usual elegance; that if he subscribed, 
he would expose himself to this sort of language; 
that you and I might subscribe, but that was a semi- 
official proceeding : for H. R. H. to come forward and 
be attacked would be quite different. As I have 
said, the promotion of reforms was one main limb of 
our work; the other was the suppression of disorder 
and sedition. The task was steady perseverance with 
the first, along with firmness in the second. 

. . . You will wonder how I find in my heart to 
take up your time with such miskres as all this. I 
wonder myself. . . . The reply that I shall send you 
by the next mail is a wretched sort of affair, and 
though I have written a thousand pieces in my ill- 
spent days in which I took but little pride, I never 
felt so little proud of anything as this. People find 
fault with your dispatch, as speaking with two voices, 
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as inconsistent with itself, etc. I tell them in reply CHAP. 
that it could not be otherwise. You were speaking IIL 
with two voices, and so am I. As it seems best that 
they should never see public daylight, after they have 
served their purpose, I don't know that it much 
matters. I think it might have been better tactics 
if you had opened (without preamble) with proposals 
about extending the principles of 1892, and then 
glided into the Native Member, Council of Nobles, 
and Budget. Still, I appreciate your desire to present 
the whole case as it presents itself to you, and to 
put into the front place the proposals that would be 
most likely to strike the imagination. 

The question is the Future. ; Tis like the Czar 
and the Duma. Are we to say, "You shall have 
reforms when you are quiet. Meanwhile we won't 
listen to a word you say. Our reform projects are 
hung up. Meanwhile plenty of courts-martial, 
lettres-de-cachet, and the other paraphernalia of law 
and order. 77 People here who have been shouting 
against the Grand Dukes in Petersburg for bullying 
the Duma, will shout equally vociferously against 
you and me if we don't in our own sphere borrow the 
Grand Duke policy. Percy (a thoroughly good and 
extremely clever fellow) told me to-day that the 
strong feeling in society and the City is that rows 
in Lahore and Pindi are the results of accepting 
the resignation of Fuller. Was there ever such un- 
reason and absurdity? On the other hand, a Radical 
friend of mine is to ask me on Monday whether I will 
repeal the Regulation of 1818 [allowing deportation]. 
Of course I shall tell him No. But you know the 
ground too well in Pall Mall, Westminster, and the 
City of London, for me to need to draw a picture of 
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the forces that will wax active in the various direc- 
tions. I daresay they will all die down. That will 
depend on India. Nobody in the world has better 
reason for desiring us to suppress the row than the 
Moderates among the Congress party, for they will 
be dished if disorder prevails. It is no use saying more 
until we know more that is to say, until events have 
shown us what the sedition is made of and amounts to. 
I fancy you are of a good temperament for trouble- 
some times, and I believe that I am not bad. So we 
come well out of it ; only don't be too economical in 
telegraphing. 

May 16. I have had a pretty stiff week, and 
yet on the whole, now that there is a lull, I don't 
think that I have had any obdurate difficulties to face. 
Only there was always the off-chance that something 
might go wrong, first in Cabinet, second in my Council, 
and third and most dangerous in the H. of C. As it 
is and up to now all ends well enough, and we have 
breathing time for the Whitsuntide holiday. The 
Cabinet practically gives me an entirely free hand, 
both for present and the immediate future. The 
Council jibbed a good deal about the Indian Member 
here, as well as with you, but they loyally accept, 
what in fact they could not deny, that the appoint- 
ments to Council are exclusively my business, and 
none of theirs. Then I expected that they would 
urge me to drop the reply to your dispatch, and to 
tell you that all reform must be hung up. One of 
them wrote to me strongly in this sense. To iny 
surprise, however, they were unanimously of my 
opinion, that the dispatch-writing should go on. So 
the thing goes by this mail, and a very botched affair 
it is. But I am mightily concerned to think out how 
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much of the story I am to tell on the 30th, when I CHAP. 
am to expound the situation to the House of Commons. IIL 
It is here that clouds may arise. Deportation is an 
ugly dose for Radicals to swallow; in truth/ if I did 
not happen to possess a spotless character as an anti- 
coercionist in Ireland, our friends would certainly 
have kicked a good deal. As it is, if a division is 
forced after my speech, we shall have against us the 
Irishmen, most if not all of the Labour men, and 
a fair handful of our ordinary rank and file. This 
may put me personally into something of a hole; 
for I don't see how I could carry on, if I found myself 
opposed by a majority of our own party. However, 
we need not say good-morrow to the Devil until we 
meet him. 

I suspect your difficulties will only now be 
beginning, for the reactionaries are sure, after getting 
their first mouthful of Energy, to clamour for more 
right and left. Personally, I am not at all squeamish 
in such a community, or mass of communities, as 
India is, for a conflagration there would be too 
terrible. The worst of it is that we do not really 
know, and cannot know, what is going on in the 
subterranean depths of the people's own minds. I 

have had a second long talk with . I showed 

him the telegrams ; he pooh-poohed some of the 
alarmist things: "Of course," said he, "I knew there 
might be elements of unrest, because there always 
are; but I had no reason to suspect seditious con- 
spiracy or anything of that sort." 

May 24. Your telegram of yesterday, about 
the line of our pronouncement in Budget speech, is 
worth silver and gold to me. It fits in exactly with 
my own notions, and I do believe that, in spite of 
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BOOK the delay and discouragement about your Arandel 
^^ dispatch, we ought to get the train back into the 
track again. A Viceroy, a Cabinet, a H. of C. 
majority, all looking in the same direction such a 
conjuncture of the powerful elements in the firma- 
ment must lead to good, unless we bungle. Perhaps 
I ought to say unless / bungle, for all depends on the 
way in which the problem and our solution of it are 
stated, and if I use (as is likely enough) a wrong turn 
of sentence or phrase I may get you and all of us 
into a bad scrape either with the Moderate Natives, 
or with the Bureaucracy, or with the British Radicals, 
or the British Tories acting as allies of the Bureaucrats 
in India and at home here. I am not very clever at 
egg-dances as my old Chief was, but I'll try my best ; 
and I know that in you, who are the person most 
directly involved, I shall have a judge who will make 
allowances. 

I am only one quarter ready with my discourse to 
the H. of C. next Thursday, so I shall only send you 
to-day a mere note of amicable greeting. It will be 
a delicate sort of performance, as you may easily 
imagine, and words will have to be pretty carefully 
chosen. The only comfort is that my immediate 
audience will be not at all unfriendly in any quarter 
of it, though Radical supporters will be critical, and 
Tory opponents will scent an inconsistency between 
deporting Lajpat, and my old fighting of Balfour for 
locking up William O'Brien. I shall not, however, 
waste much time about that. I have always said 
that Strafford would have made a far better business 
of Ireland than Cromwell did, but then that would 
be an awkward doctrine to preach just now. 

June 7. All went well yesterday afternoon, 
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and the H. of C. which I have sometimes held in CHAP. 
terrorem over you came well out of the ordeal. I IIL 
made a tremendously long speech in an extremely 
bad voice, in which I preached sound doctrine and 
told them plain truth, which is something. A good 
many of our people had deepish misgivings, and if 
they had gone with Irishmen and Labour men, it 
might have been awkward. The Irish, however, 
told me beforehand that they would not vote, seeing 
my years of friendship for them. The Labour people 
were sensible, as for that matter they usually are. 
And my speech succeeded in leaving the Radicals 
decently satisfied and comfortable. Balfour had 
nobly ordered his men down to support, in case it 
should be needed. If a division had come off, we 
should not have had 30 men, I think, against us. 
An excellent result. 

Forgive me for adding a single line, to beg you not 
to allow any of your officers, great or small, to abuse 
or press too far the good position in which we now 
stand. That is a very possible danger, so pray keep 
a good strong curb-chain on. To tell you the truth, 

the more I think both of and , the less do 

I value the judgment of either one or the other. And 
now, by the way, that we have got down the rusty 
sword of 1818 [Act for deportation], I wish you 

would deport and [two officials]. What 

do you say? I should defend that operation with 
real verve. 

Poor Ibbetson reported himself to me two mornings 
ago, before he put himself into the hands of the 
surgeon; and I had an hour with him. He was 
perfectly simple, and free from any sign of trepidation. 
On business, he spoke of a Press Law, and of some 
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BOOK means of meeting a movement for refusing to pay 
y - revenue. I told him the first would need a good deal 
of consideration; and in truth I doubt whether I could 
persuade the H. of C. to stand it. 

I send you by this mail the report of our Imperial 
Defence Committee strictly secret and personal. As 
Lord K wrote to me last week, my obduracy in his 
respect was for a moment softened ; I have sent him 
also a copy. I don't value the said report at all 
highly myself ; for all will depend upon the state of 
the frontier case when the time comes. All is too 
problematical and hypothetical and contingent; for 
us to trace a firm full-dress scheme. However ; it 
may interest you ; when you have nothing better to 
do. The present is far too loaded with its own 
responsibilities and cares, for you to have much spare 
time for things so far off as Russian aggression. 

"Tis the Longest Day : five o'clock in the morning ; 
cool breezes; delightful (and rare) sunshine; trees, 
grass, shrubs, fresh and glorious rhododendrons, 
which I rather think first came from your Himalayas, 
just losing their colour; and as the old hymn says 
"only man is vile." In other words, I am a trifle 
oppressed by the vexatious prospect, that though 
there is to be no autumn session, yet we shall not be 
free much, if any, before the very last day of August. 
Think of that! If the weather should turn hot, 
then I shall be bowled over. Forgive this dolorous 
opening. I am not really dolorous at all, for your 
affairs and mine have gone a vast deal better than 
we might have expected. And all the previous page 
of grumbling means is that I am sighing for a holiday. 

With singular folly, I have yielded to pressure in 
presiding over another Defence Sub-Committee on 
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an inquiry into the military requirements of Egypt. 
It is interesting, and the talk often reminds me of 
Indian things. There are many bits of parallel 
between India and Egypt, as you well know among 
other things in the growth on both soils alike of hot- 
headed, high-handed folk, full of alarms and swagger, 
and clamour for more force. Cromer is still in his 
rest cure, and I have not yet been allowed to see him. 
Your latest general telegram (19th June) is not 
over-comfortable reading. But then comfortable read- 
ing is what from India one has no right to expect. 
I will copy out for you a little piece from a speech of 
Lord Canning's just before he left for India, and not 
very long before the Mutiny : I came across it the 
other day, and it struck me as being the exact truth 
for Viceroy and S. S. to have ever at the back of their 
minds : 

I wish for a peaceful term of office; but I cannot forget 
that in our Indian empire, that greatest of all blessings depends 
upon a great variety of chances, and a more precarious tenure, 
than in any other quarter of the globe. We must not forget 
that in the sky of India, serene as it is, a small cloud may 
arise, at first no bigger than a man's hand; but, growing 
bigger and bigger, may at last threaten to overwhelm us with 
ruin. 

Canning was not many months in India before the 
storm broke. 

I bespeak your quiet consideration of a dispatch 
on the financial powers of the Government of India 
which will reach you in a mail or two after this. 
The worst of all dispatch-writing is that it is so apt 
to engender a spirit of contention, both in the man 
who writes and still more in the man who reads and 
has to reply. He naturally throws himself into a 
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defensive, or even an aggressive attitude. I will beg 
you and your colleagues to give my views on the 
constitutional relations of the G. of I. with the S. S. 
in Council; a not unfriendly access to your minds. 
Nobody on the habitable globe is more open than am 
I to reasonable arguments stated in the tone of 
reason. 

Yesterday afternoon I had the honour of a visit 
here from Lady Minto, who was curious to see the 
foundry where I forge thunderbolts, and receive the 
thunderbolts from Simla in return. We had a famous 
talk about persons and things, and, to use your own 
expression, Lady Minto's detail brought out all sorts 
of "light and shade," and gave me a graphic notion 
what your life and work in Government House are 
like. We talked on one or two annoying topics con- 
nected with the wire-pulling of certain persons whom 
I need not name, in newspapers and elsewhere. I 
wish that I had thought of an Irish word that Walter 
Scott discovered in some visit to Ireland, and con- 
stantly used afterwards in his letters when trivial 
disagreeables came in his way. "Nabochlish!" 
which is old Irish for new French "N'importe" 
When I hear or read some malicious or injurious word 
in politics, I find real comfort in saying to myself 
"Nabochlish!" with convinced emphasis. What 
does it matter? Why need I care? It won't alter 
the facts. Time will prove. Wait. The facts are 
what justifies facts and time. There's a grand 

dose of philosophy for you ! And yet, from ? s 

account, you stand in no need of it, and so much the 
better. In one sense I need it more than you, for 
since deportation began, I am often wounded in the 
house of my friends "shelving the principles of a 
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lifetime/' "violently unsaying nil that he has been 
.saving for thirty or forty years/ 1 ami other compli- 
ments of that species. "This from men to whom I 
have been attached and with whom I have worked 
all the time! I wince, and then out comes my 
talisrnanic. *' XnhMhlixh." 

An hour later Ihhctson came to nee mo rather 
a wonderful recovery, it Btriko me. Ho in clear* 
hoadeci and firm of purpose according to his lights 
and experience : that ho retain his experience aright, 
I don't fee! HO sure, ft cannot bo easy for any man 
to waken up to new times, after a whole generation 
of good honest hard labour in old times. It is your 
hard lot to have to carry things by the agency ^1 
men whose feeling is inclined to In* backward. Well, 
we* must make 1 the bent of it. 1 talked to him a little 
of the difficulties not considerable at prevent, but 

very real - of the 8. S, ; and hope 1 opened his mind, 

though it is a hard mind, I suspect. I told him of 
the ease of . He agreed with me that if depor- 
tation is to lie* used, it ought to be a quick and 
unconditional stroke. But he thought deportation 
without condition or choice would do good. To this 
my reply was that if prosecution failed, then we could 
go forward to deportation with a clear conscience. 
The plain truth is that if thm* wrr any />//>/ and 
substtunt-ial nnmm for lirl/fwii/ Inttia AH drijtintj into 
a dantiwtnu* condithm> and If that can be decently 
established, then "HO fur its opinion in Parliament 
and the country in concerned wo can do what we 

ploUHO. 

'l*| Wfc _ , m*wpiiper started a scare campaign 

this week. The Editor eame to nee me% mid 1 treated 
him with a judicious mixture of fn>wns and 
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scolding and bowing, that seems to have been fruitful ; 
for the next day, the meek individual who has usually 
been pelted as a pure stiff-necked doctrinaire is hoisted 
up on to a pedestal where he jostles Chatham, Pitt, 
and Frederick the Great. On the whole, the Press all 
round treats us very well, and with a fair amount of 
consideration, though I can see that in some quarters, 
both Ministerial and Opposition, Tory and Radical, 
the fingers of the scribes are itching to have a fling 
of the usual kind. As for the H. of C. I believe I 
shall carry things safely and quietly through the 
session, with your aid. 

July 18. Nothing could give me heartier grati- 
fication than your approval of my speech, and 
the particularly kind way in which you express it. 
Public life is rather an arid pursuit compared with 
one's dreams as an ambitious collegian, but it has 
the consolations of comradeship. Yes I do believe 
that you are right in saying that "we look at things 
in the same way," and that is both a vast comfort 
to us and an advantage to the State. 

I saw Ibbetson on Monday and thought his spirits 
a trifle lower than they had been. No wonder, for 
he seemed in some discomfort, and he must know, 
I should fear, that the physical mischief is by no 
means at an end. He was in no unreasonable frame 
of mind, and we parted good friends. I was truly 
sorry for him. 

I have no sort of turn for theatrical effects in 
politics. But it occurs to me that the promulgation 
of an extended system of government whenever it 
comes, would be a not unsuitable moment for letting 
out the two deported men. We Englishmen are 
somehow never over-cordial to the doctrine of Amnesty, 
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and never have been. Yet it softens political resent- CHAP. 
ments, and both in France and the United States has ^^ 
been rather a successful as well as a glorious element 
in their history. British rulers have always been, 
as I think, unwisely hard and stiff about political 
offenders. I am reminded of them by the portraits of 
great soldiers with high military stocks that line the 
walls of the Club. I hate the sight of a stock. Of 
course, if times happen to be unsettled, we cannot 
grant an amnesty on dilettante grounds of moral 
elegance. 

Risley has come upon the scene, and I see that 
before we part I shall have got an immense deal out 
of him. He is evidently a clever, stirring fellow, and 
will set your constitutional proposals into good shape 
before us. He has had no difficulty in convincing me 
that my reply dispatch was clumsy and misleading 
about the Council of Notables. Whatever my Council 
may be, I am entirely of the views that you set out 
in your letter of June 27, and we will do our best to 
mould it in your sense. No time shall be lost, and I 
hope' that by the time you descend from Simla, you 
will be at the end of the whole operation. That it 
will close the chapter of "sedition," I don't believe, 
nor will anything else that the wit of man could 
devise. But it will be an honest trying to help us 
over the stile. 

I must say a single word about "interception 
of suspicious correspondence." I have enjoyed a 
considerable familiarity to borrow John Blight's 
sarcasm about people "enjoying bad health" with 
operations of this sort in a country nearer home than 
India, and came slowly but rather decidedly to the 
conclusion that they are mostly futile. 

VOL. II Q 
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This mail carries the Reform Circular to you, and 
unless your Council make a fidget about it, there is 
no reason 6 why it should not be given to the listening 
earth, with or without "the wondrous story of its 
birth/ 7 before Parliament rises which is just now 
our standard and measure of time and all its seasons, 
If at the same date I publish my appointment of 
the two Indian Members on my Council, it will look 
like a single operation, and ought really to make a 
great move, leaving the appointment of an Indian 
Member on your Council for some other not too 
distant day. Your subjects may be as unappreciative 
as they like. We 'shall have tried the best experiment 
within our reach. All depends on the strength of the 
sensible people in India. The worst of it is, when 
things get into a certain condition of disquiet, political 
aspiration, and other revolutionary humours, then 
the sensible people retire into their shells and leave 
the violent people masters. 

Your dispatch about a Press law gave me some 
shivers, though I have long foreseen that such a 
proceeding in some form or other might be for good 
reasons or bad inevitable. 

August 23. Our parliamentary session is now 
within a few hours almost of its close, and though 
I am in these my latter days a very bad member, 
yet the fact that I rather neglect my duties makes 
it a relief when there are no duties to neglect. So 
you will observe that I have still conscience enough 
to feel remorse for my sins. On the whole, Ministers 
are not at all dissatisfied with the position. Our 
majority has stood firm as a rock; no sign of crum- 
bling inside the H. of C., and what is more, no sign of 
serious reconstruction among our opponents. Nobody 
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finds fault with administration of departments. We 
have rather broken our knees over the Irish Council 
Bill and the Scottish Land Bill, but the fracture does 
not seem to be particularly painful. The II. of L. 
has done 1 us the service of giving us something to 
swear at and swear by, and those* who care about it 
HIT in good spirits about an autumn campaign against 
hereditary legislators. There is no chance of a 
genera] election for a couple of years, as I think, for 
the only thing that could precipitate* one earlier 
would be the withdrawal of the Prime 1 Minister, and 
I am glad to nay that he is in better condition every 
day. So in short we arc* in Jack Horner's humour, 
jaded as most of us profess to be. Politics an* a 
dubious trade, to be sure; but I have always main- 
tained that- they are very good for the vital energies. 
How I shall employ my freedom, I don't quite know. 
I have* sometimes played with the idea of a scamper 
to India, and your friendly words about talks together 
at Calcutta made me* quite warm to it. How glorious 
it would be! But my shagreen skin (you know 
Balzac's /Vnw tk Chagrin?) is rapidly shrinking to a 
sadly diminutive scrap, and I am above all things a 
home-bird. Yet I would honestly give* up a moderate 
bit of my talisman skin if I could ha vet a week's talk 
at Simla with you, 

I won't write* hiiHineHH to-day. We have* really r 
lx*twcmt us, made u move and a beginning. Our 
Indian friends may of course* belittle our programme. 
The admuwion of two Indians to my Council, if you 
prolx* itn full significance is a step of prime* moment. 
For my own part 1 should never, I think, have had 
the pluck to take* the* step, but. for your courage in 
proposing the bolder plan of an Indian on your 
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Council. And I regard the present move as the sure 
precursor of a move in the very near future as far 
as you would like to go. It often crosses my mind, 
that if there were to be a vacancy in your Council, 
we might without any fuss do what you no doubt 
have still at heart. 

[It was on August 26, 1907, that I made these two 
memorable submissions to the King : 

Mr. Morley with his humble duty to Your Majesty 
has the honour to announce to Your Majesty that in 
discharge of the duty imposed upon him by Statute he 
is about to make the following appointments to the 
Council of India: 

1 and 2 

3. Mr. Krishna Gobinda Gupta, Indian Civil Service. 

4. Mr. Saiyid Husain Bilgrami, some time a member 

of the Viceroy's Legislative Council. 

The first of these two Indian gentlemen is a Hindu, 
and has acquired an excellent character as one of the two 
members of t\e Bengal Board of Revenue the highest 
post to which an Indian has yet risen in the work of the 
Civil administration of the country. 

Mr. Husain is a Mahometan, declared by English 
authorities to be shrewd, competent, and loyal. At 
the same time he enjoys the full confidence of his fellow 
Musulmans throughout India. He is now the principal 
adviser of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

Mr. Morley trusts that in appointing these two 
gentlemen to the Council he proposes a step on which 
Your Majesty will look with favour. 

To this was duly prefixed the talismanic "Approved. 
E. R." The soldier prose of a gazette takes the stir 
and flame out of battle, and all the din of drum 
and trumpet out of victory. But tjiese plain official 
sentences mark a shining day worth living for!] 
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I am at last just off for a trifling sort of holiday CHAP. 
in Switzerland none too soon, for I have had a long IIL 
and unbroken spell of labour. There only remains a 
burst of hot weather to finish me off altogether, and 
it feels to-day as if after long waiting we were in for 
heat. I shall be all the happier for being 4000 feet 
up towards the skies. I suppose that to a man in 
sight of the Himalayas 4000 feet are a flea-bite. 

Eisley has interested me much. He has much more 
vitality of mind than any other of your Tchinovniks 
whose acquaintance I have so far had the chance 
to make. As I said before, I don't know how far he 
belongs to the class of men who carry guns, but then 
I daresay he carries quite as many guns as men who 
are strffer and more pedantic than he is. 

When I had got thus far, Edward Grey came into 
my room. We have had rather an anxious week, for 
there has been some quarrelling in the Russian 
Cabinet on other grounds than the entente, but dis- 
turbing our negotiations, and last Monday it looked 
gloomy. To-day the sun shines again, and the three 
conventions will pretty certainly be signed before 
many days are over. 

Your Reform Circular was circulated what fearful 
English I am writing ! yesterday in Parliament and 
the newspapers. Of course there has been no time 
yet for any serious opinion to form itself, either good 
or bad. But already they see what an important 
move it is, and so far the general judgment is entirely 
favorable; though I observe that one or two prints, 
representing the Extreme Left of my Party, say that 
it is too conservative, leans towards wealth and 
property, and neglects "the peasants." Two things 
would depress me if I let them: the common in- 
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difference to India, and, second, the absurd self- 
confidence of the few who are not indifferent, but 
are ignorant and apt to be unteachable. After the 
experience of this session, I don't think that the 
interests of India will suffer in the hands of King 
Demos. The danger is in India itself, both Indian 
and Anglo-Indian, each about as impracticable as the 
other. I wish I could see whence and how and where 
the currents are to flow that may possibly make for 
improvement. 

I find myself at the end of my holiday. We have 
had noble weather; have seen beauties of nature on 
a fine scale; and I have been perfectly able to free 
my mind from cares of State. It was not to be 
expected that I should banish Indian difficulties and 
hopes altogether from my thoughts, but I saw them 
from wider points of view, and in changed perspective. 

I really believe I do the very fullest justice to 
your intense reluctance to take any step that might 
revive the fatal clatter of 1905. As I have shown, 
I am willing to stretch a good many points rather than 
run any risk of those scandalous proceedings for 
which Curzon, K., Brodrick, and Balfour's Govern- 
ment may divide the blame among them as they 
please. But it goes against all my Ministerial con- 
science to acquiesce indefinitely in an arrangement 
[our settlement of the military quarrel] that is as 
you admit good neither for administration nor for 
economy, simply because its suppression would 
possibly cause ill-natured talk. I am loath to believe 
that either you or the C.-in-C. is not abundantly and 
superabundantly strong enough in the public eye to 
face talk of that sort with indifference. I will under- 
take that the step is fully understood and vigorously 
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justified before public opinion at home here. If the 
Military Supply Department is a superfluity and 
nobody seems to deny that it is it ought to go. 
"Anything for a Quiet Life" is undoubtedly one of the 
soundest maxims in the great art of government, but it 
is not the only sound maxim. I shall, of course, study 
your dispatch with care, and treat the question on its 
merits. Only remember that, in my creed, waste of 
public money is like the Sin against the Holy Ghost. 

At this point they have just sent me your press 
telegram of yesterday. It startles me that even hard 

Tchinovniks like your and your should 

so far forget that they are the servants and agents of 
Parliament in a free country, and should dream that 
a S. S. could live one hour after the assembling of 
Parliament who should have assented to these new 

provisions. I see that says that this drastic 

power of muzzling an agitator will save the necessity 
of "urging deportation. 77 He must have forgotten 
what I very explicitly told him, that I would not 
sanction deportation except for a man of whom there 
was solid reason to believe that violent disorder was 
the direct and deliberately planned result of his 
action. Who are these and ? The very- 
men who resisted you in your Arundel reforms the 
most admirable and prudent thing that has been done 
in our time ! The very men, or the sort of men, who 
urged us to take advantage of disorder at Lahore and 
Pindi, as a plea for dropping Arundel reforms ! And 
then, at a time when the Cabinet is dispersed, the 
lawyers are dispersed, and my Council is half depleted, 
they give me a short week in which some of the most 
delicate and thorny points in the whole range of law 
and politics are to be disposed of. I daresay these 
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BOOK executive gentlemen (who are so ready with compli- 
^^J^ ments to one another for sagacity, experience, and 
all other virtues) can dispose of them in a week or 
an hour. But then they have the advantage of not 
having to argue and defend their proposals. I am 
not in so happy a position. I have often told you 
of my wicked thought that Strafford was an ideal 
type, both for governor of Ireland in the seventeenth 
century, and governor of India in the twentieth 
century. Only they cut off poor Stafford's head, 
and his idea of government has been in mighty dis- 
favour ever since. My decision will have reached 
you by wire before this, but I shall "be much surprised 
if it is anything else than a flat veto. If a man's 
harangue provokes a riot, why don't they lock him 
up for riot? Have they not police enough? If not 
police, what then has become of the "obligatory 
garrison "? It is all very well to say that these 
proposals are held by the G. of I. to be necessary 
"for the peace of the country." But what is the 
use of saying that, when Parliament won't accept it? 
And I, for one, should think I was abusing the 
confidence of Parliament if I tried to make them 
accept it. 

The former proposal to pass a general Press law 
to be put in force exclusively on the initiative of 
the military authorities, was, I should guess, about as 
stiff a dose as ever was proffered to a British Minister 
within a hundred years. But this notion of turning 
a private meeting into a public one almost beats it ! 
And the notion of giving the Lt.-Governor or other 
authority the right of forbidding a speaker whose 
views he dislikes to open his mouth in a given area ! 
Let go for an honest guillotine and have done 
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with it. And let him try, in Gordon's phrase, to CHAP. 
put himself in the skin of an unlucky S. S. who has v IIL 
to oil and grease the slider. 

Before I go on to broader matters, I wish to tell 
you for your private knowledge only of a thing that 
will interest you, I am sure. With a flash of what I 
must think happy inspiration, I bethought me of 
Lord Cromer for my Council, and he very kindly and 
willingly assented. Then that most tiresome of all 
things, an Act of Parliament, reared its unwelcome 
head. The law (1858) forbids the appointment to 
the C. of I. of anybody who is "capable of sitting and 
voting in Parliament." A peer is capable. Does the 
Act mean that the S. S. may not appoint a man, 
whether peer or M. P., who is capable, etc. etc. ? Or 
does it mean that during his tenure of office he shall 
not be capable, etc. ? On either construction Cromer 
is unavailable, because he is not prepared quite 
naturally and rightly to renounce his position as 
an active member of the H. of L. Then I fell back 
on the idea of passing a bill next session altering 
the law so as to make a peer eligible. I don't know 
what the Cabinet would say. I shall try hard, for he 
would give to my Council a strength and authority 
in the public eye, of which, if we are in for trouble- 
some times, we shall stand in much need. 

My imagination is struck by your sitting down 
(October 3) in your tent to write to me with "a 
villainous pen." It was kind of you to break into 
your holiday for an hour. At any rate you mastered 
the villain, for you have given me a most charming 
description of the scene. I read it to my wife, and 
we sighed to think that we shall never see the 
Himalayas. The things in the way of sublimity that 
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BOOK linger in my mind are the weird desolation of the 
v * Corner Grat, the glory of the Matterhorn as the dawn 
steals out of the ice-caves, and lastly the maniacal 
fury of the Niagara Rapids not the Falls : no doubt 
you saw them more than once when you were in 
Canada. I often think of that ferocious rush of 
waters still going on, while we mortals are fuming 
about our transitory pains and pleasures. 

Your telegram yesterday about my speech [at 
Arbroath, Oct. 21] gave me keen satisfaction, not 
merely from its contents, but because it showed such 
considerate feeling in you to send it. What I said 
has pleased everybody here. I used to be greatly 
addicted, not wholly for pleasure, to platform speak- 
ing, but latterly I have been studiously silent. On 
Monday night (October 21, 1907) some of my old zest 
returned, and my vocal chords rose nobly to the 
occasion. I hope and intend that it is my final 
platform speech. Perhaps you smile, and recall how 
often Grisi, Patti, Mario, and other gods and goddesses 
of the lyric stage, announced their last appearance 
positively with double guineas for box and stall. I 
beg you not to smile, but look your gravest. I am, 
as it unluckily happens, much beset to-day by some 
private affairs, arid cannot bring my mind to anchor 
on the weighty subjects to which your letter points. 
Our situation yours and mine is a curious one, 
isn't it? We both try to understand India in the 
same way, and look at our common business in the 
same spirit. Yet it is and must be from the neces- 
sities of the case, that one horse in the pair is some- 
times tugging to the right, and t'other to the left : 
or is it like the tandem in Pickwick the leader 
turning round to stare at the wheeler? You have 
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to think of a whole host of facts and people and 
atmospheres around you. I have to think of Parlia- 
ment and doubting colleagues and irresponsible 
newspapers and political watch-words, that are as 
sound as gospel here, but are no better than windy 
platitudes out where you are. Though my position 
in public confidence is as good as I could desire, yet 
I shall get into a certain row about the Meetings Act. 
Ripon, who forgets that it is over twenty years since 
he saw India, is very unhappy. However, I am quite 
ready to fight it out. 

Parliament is likely to meet on January 15, so 
perhaps you won't mind giving this your early con- 
sideration. I was immensely pleased by your tele- 
gram of October 11, about the meeting of leading 
Mahometans in the Meerut Division. It is such a 
change to get a word of recognition from any of the 
sects for any of our acts. I had a downright laugh of 
enjoyment at a blunt line in the telegrams yesterday 
in the Times, reporting Indian opinion on my speech : 
"The comments in the Native Press are all of an 
abusive nature. 77 You know a maxim that I repeat 
once a month, or oftener: "If you would love man- 
kind, you must not expect too much from them." 

Not even from Keir Hardie? I am so very glad 
you saw him, and your report is exactly what I should 
have expected. He is an observant, hard-headed, 
honest fellow, but rather vain and crammed full of 
vehement preconceptions, especially on all the most 
delicate and dubious parts of politics. Perhaps it 
is only the men with these unscrupulous preconcep- 
tions knocking their heads against stone walls 
who force the world along. 

One of the most interesting Indian things that 
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BOOK have come my way this week is a letter from to 

^^~> } dated the llth October. The one absorbing 

question, he says, is how the split in the Congress, 
now apparently inevitable, is to be averted. "The 
outlook at this moment is as dark as dark could 
be." He has no hope that any solution can be 
found, short of removing the sittings of the Congress 
from Nagpur. But this "means a split, as the New 
Party in that case will probably insist on holding 
their own separate Congress at Nagpur." "If a split 
does come, it means a disaster, for the Bureaucracy 
will then put down both sections without much 
difficulty." They will brush Gokhale and his friends 
aside on the ground that they have no large follow- 
ing in the country; and will put the New Party 
down on the plea that the most thoughtful people are 
against them. A party manager, or for that matter 
any politician aspiring to be a leader, should never 
whine. 

I must not forget to inform you that "the feeling 
against Mr. Morley in the country is so strong at 
present, that no one who puts in a word for him has 
a chance of being listened to. In fact it is no longer 
mere regret or disappointment, or even dislike or 
distrust : it is, I grieve to say, disgust and detestation, 
and God knows if it ever will improve." There is a 
terrible tale for you ! 

It cuts me to the heart that you should think I 
judge you "hardly." Nothing would vex me more, 
for I try to keep as much alive to your difficulties as 
I am to my own. Now, you say, " The question * seems 
to me to be, whether public opinion, especially at home, 
would accept the change without an outcry that might 

1 Alteration of military supply. 
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do much harm." What opinion at home, I wonder? 
To the best of my observation the old Curzon-K. 
quarrel is so far as public opinion is concerned 
a completely spent controversy. People were sick 
to death of it, when my dispatch of last year brought 
the thing to a sort of end. The row will not be easily 
revived, for the Opposition will have no heart nor 
interest in such a row. And, on the other hand, the 
Government in Indian policy stand extremely well, 
not only in Parliament, but even in those circles in 
Pall Mall where military anger is most ready to rise. 
Even the Indian Secretary in this country is not the 
object of more than half the dislike, distrust, disgust 

and detestation, which, according to 's beautiful 

crescendo attends his odious name in India. So, in 
short, I shall not be at all afraid. There is a clear 
case for abolition. I appreciate your good-humoured 
racing phrase, and should be content enough to "wait 
in front," but you want the money. You might 
spend it in soldiers 7 pay (increase) with some reason, 
but Waste, pure Waste, as here, ought to be stopped, 
and most of all at a moment when it seems all too 
likely that Famine will drain you. 

November 22. The visit of the German Emperor 
has been a great event, and will much improve 
the chances of a little decent calm all over Europe. 
Even those who were most sceptical about any 
good coming of it, now admit that the result has 
been in every way advantageous. I saw much of 
him at Windsor, and was surprised at his gaiety, 
freedom, naturalness, geniality, and good-humour 
evidently unaffected. He greeted me with mock 
salaams and other marks of oriental obeisance. 
Seriously he put me through my paces about India. 
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When I talked, as we all should, about the impossi- 
bility of forecasting British rule in the Indian future, 
he hit his hand vehemently on his knee, with a 
vehement exclamation to match, that British rule 
would last for ever. When I told this to Lord 
Koberts he laughed and said, "The Emperor doesn't 
know much about the facts." He asked how our 
Radical labour men treated Indian things. I said, 
"Without any ground for quarrel." He again struck 
his knee, praying that his own Socialists would only 
show the same sense. In your most private ear, I 
confide to you that important talks took place about 
the Baghdad Railway. 

December 5. Am I wrong, I wonder, in think- 
ing that the scheme of Reforms will need a good 
deal of recasting and reshaping? Have you any 
sort of idea when things will be ripe for a dispatch 
from you ? I do not suppose that Parliament will 
be in the humour to meddle very actively, for we 
have a good many fish of our own frizzling in the 
pan. Still, it will be safe to have plans and arguments 
all ready in good order, if it be possible. 

December 20. Persia and its Gulf are our prime 
preoccupation this week. About the Emperor's per- 
sonality. I hear a good deal of talk from some who 
saw him at close quarters : some of it little better 
than gossip, it is true, but from authentic gossip one 
may pick up a grain of ore. The general verdict from 
people well qualified to judge seems to be adverse 
to any claim to a place in the front rank, e.g. with 
men like Bismarck, or Cavour, or old Metternich, or 
statesmen of the foxy breed like Leopold of Belgium. 
Superficial hurried impetuous badly balanced 
these are a few of the descriptive epithets. You will 
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observe that we are not half so good-natured to our CHAP. 
royal guests as you were. One impression and in J^^ 
my eyes it is a golden impression he appears to have 
left in the mind of everybody, namely, that he does 
really desire and intend Peace. You may laugh at 
this in view of the fine brand-new Naval programme 
which the Germans have launched at a moment 
supremely inconvenient to EL M.'s Government. . . . 
And that brings to my mind the approach of the 
opening of the H. of C. I should be very grateful if 
you would kindly supply me with some facts and 
figures for the debate on the Address, about Famine 
and Plague. The more fully I am equipped on these 
two unhappy themes the better. Then Military- 
Expenditure? That will be associated with the 
Russian Agreement, and I shall be sharply pressed 
for reductions. The business of the Chumbi Valley 
and its evacuation will be settled, I hope, before 
Parliament meets, and if Curzon were there, we 
should hear his voice against us for certain. As it is, 
Curzon, as spokesman of the late Government, will 
not have much to say, because it was their own policy. 
At Windsor I thought he looked certainly unwell. I 
was amused the other day at his fishing out some old 
writing of mine, in which I seem to have denounced 
Warren Hastings as a great criminal, a tyrant, and 
sundry other compliments, no doubt borrowed by me 
from Burke, then a high idol of mine, as, for that 
matter, he remains to this hour (and perhaps also he 
does to a descendant of Gilbert Elliot). However, 
my assent to deportation has atoned for all youth- 
ful indiscretions in Burke's direction, and Curzon 
magnanimously received me into the bosom of the 
Imperialistic Church. 
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Yesterday, as it happens, I had a letter from Aldis 
Wright, Vice-Master of Trinity, reporting an opinion 
of Cowell, the famous Sanskrit scholar (or was it 
Arabic), that we should do well to strike out Macaulay ; s 
Essays on Clive and Hastings from the text-books 
commended to the ingenuous youth of India. I 
confess that I think the idea sensible enough, but I 
quail at the thought of the hurly-burly that would 
follow such a move. I wonder what Alfred Lyall 
would say. He is the only man who ever makes 
Indian history really readable to me. 

The news has just come in that the Congress, so far 
from being "flat," as I expected, has gone to pieces, 
which is the exact opposite of flat, no doubt. For 
it means, I suppose, the victory of Extremist over 
Moderate, going no further at this stage than the 
break-up of the Congress, but pointing to a future 
stage in which the Congress will have become an 
Extremist organisation. 



CHAPTER IV 

KEFORMS ON THE ANVIL 
1908 

January 8. I have read with close attention and 
the liveliest interest all that you say in reply to my 
hints about Persia, and the nature of its official rela- 
tions with the G. of I. I do not think your case could 
be better put, or more ingeniously, only forgive me 
for saying that all this military analogy from Fortress 
and Glacis strikes me as essentially misleading, or at 
any rate narrow and partial ; and the result of it is 
to make the Government of India, as it always is, and 
always will be (except when by the mercy of Heaven 
there is an accidental S. S. of the opposite persuasion 
in power), virtually and by the natural drawbacks of 
the position what I will call for short and without 
offence Jingo. I think this mischievous for several 
reasons, and among others because this sort of ab- 
sorption in military apprehensions, forecasts, and the 
like, withdraws the best and most capable minds in 
Government from the vast problems lying outside 
the master idea of a Fortress. In a poor country like 
India, Economy is as much an element of defence as 
guns and forts, and to concentrate your vigour and 
vigilance upon guns and forts, and upon a host of 
outlying matters in Tibet, Persia, the Gulf, etc., which 
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BOOK ' only secondarily and indirectly concern you even as 
^^, garrison, seems to me a highly injurious dispersion 
from the other and more important work of an 
Indian Government. Then again, notwithstanding 
all you say about the Man on the Spot ; I humbly 
reply that this is just what the G. of I. is not. China, 
Persia, Turkey, Russia, France, Germany I have 
never been able to understand, and never shall under- 
stand, what advantages the G. of I. has for compre- 
hending the play of all these factors in the great game 
of Empire. On the contrary, the G. of I. is by no 
means the Man on the Spot. That, I say again, is 
just what the G. of I. is not. The other day I read 
over again a Memo, sent to me by your Foreign 
Department a year or more ago upon the Baghdad 
Railway. Really it was painfully wide of the mark. 
I am sure that if you think of it, you will see that it 
could not be anything else. Your F. 0. is and must 
be what I will venture to call provincial. Don't 
think that I want to screw you down to the still lower 
level of parochial. And don't think that your views, 
as fully and frankly stated as you please, on the 
whole range of imperial questions won't be welcomed 
by me to-day and always. 

I need not tell you with what care I have studied 
yes, really studied what you write about the 
frontier tribes. I cannot wonder at your being rather 
captivated by the people who come to us, beseeching 
you to take them over. Sir Dennis Fitz-Patrick, 
once Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, and whom 
I was heartily sorry to lose from my Council, used to 
say, "Yes 'tis all very well they ask you to take 
them over, perhaps by way of deliverance from some 
enemies of their own and then, when you have done 
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their business, they are ready to turn round and rend 
you." You say we made a great mistake when we 
refused to take over the Orakzais some years ago; 
we should have been better able to deal with recent 
raids, and some of them would probably never have 
occurred. I have been reading over the papers about 
the transaction here referred to, and of course I do 

not wonder that thinks the decision at that time 

was a mistake, because it overruled his proposal. 
Remember, the decision was the act of the Cabinet 
of the day, and Curzon then in England wrote an 
excellent minute in support of it. The Government 
stuck to the principles of Frontier policy laid down in 
George Hamilton's dispatch of 1898 after the Tirah 
campaign. I believe the principles there set out are 
the principles of H. M.'s Government to-day. It is 
surely no better than a guess to argue that if we had 
taken over these gentry, we should have had no raids. 
However that may be, there is no denying that we 
have raids to deal with now, and we cannot stand 
chronic disorder when it takes that shape. Of course 
I admit that, only I do not believe the time has come 
for absorption, incorporation, or by whatever other 
name your D/s and C.'s choose to call a process that 
would inevitably mean fresh responsibility and in- 
creased expenditure. And I do know that there are 
men of wide frontier experience and men on the 
frontier now, who are not afraid of saying that if 
there were a trifle more of the spirit of conciliatory 
management of the jirgas of these wild gentry, we 
should make a far better job of it. 

January 31. The debate is over ! ! No bones 
broken, no blood shed, and no light shed either. 
It would have been very easy to come down with a 
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BOOK heavy hand, for the supply of foolishness was con- 
^J^, siderable. But one must not crush butterflies on 
Whig wheels. They told our Whip that they would 
not divide against us, provided I did not "hit them 
in the eye," as they put it. So I escaped with a little 
rather inane persiflage. My faith in the political 
prudence of our democracy is unshaken, and I don't 
wonder that the German Emperor should have wished 
that his men of that kidney were half as sensible. 

February 14. I have passed some time, probably 
without much profit, in looking into a discussion in 
1895, turning on the relations between members of the 
Viceroy's Executive Council and himself on the one 
hand, and the S. S. on the other. The case is not on 

all fours with the matter, but it is not without 

interest and illumination of a general kind. I trust 
the occasion may never arise during your term, but 
if it should, it would much refresh me to think of 
your addressing your men as Elgin addressed his 
Council on December 27, 1894. There is also a 
dispatch of Fowler's, June 26, drafted, I believe, by 
Godley, which contains some most edifying and 
nutritious doctrine on the position of Parliament in 
regard to India, from the Duke of Argyll and Lord 
Salisbury. Everybody knows it all, of course, but 
then we all know such a multitude of things of 
which it does us no harm to be reminded. 

February 19. The Anglo-Russian Agreement is 
now well over the bar in Parliament, the Press, and 
the country. I certainly don't mean that all the 
politicians and journalists who approve have a right 
to any opinion at all, whether in the way of approval 
or of disapproval. But there it is. Public opinion, 
much or little as it may be worth, runs strongly for 
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the Convention. We had two first-rate speeches in CHAP. 
the H. of C. from Percy and Grey. Percy is before ^^ 
all else a Turcophil (am I quite wrong in suspecting 
a degree of Turcophilia in you?), and therefore he is 
hostile to all Russian accommodations. He really 
differs altogether from Lansdowne's more experienced 
and responsible views of the Agreement, but of course 
he could not give full cry against the Convention 
when Lansdowne had blessed it. He is a singularly 
attractive speaker; a most pleasant voice, excellent 
command of language, and a very genuine air of 
sincerity and good faith. Only when a Treaty has 
once been concluded, the H. of C. is not keenly 
interested in what may be said against it, unless it be 
made the ground of a hot party fight. Grey followed 
Percy, in that curiously high, simple, semi-detached 
style, which, combined, as it always is in him, with a 
clean-cut mastery of all the facts of his case, makes 
him one of the most impressive personalities in Parlia- 
ment. Or must I qualify this immense panegyric of 
mine? He has got no great ample pinions like 
Mr. Gladstone ; he hardly deserves what was said of 
Daniel Webster, that every word he used seemed to 
weigh a pound. Still, he is a remarkable figure, wholly 
free from every trace of the Theatre ; and I confess it 
warms my heart to think that we have two men like 
Grey and Percy to fill the seats of Power in our 
country, when the time comes. Balfour made no 
attempt whatever to deal with the subject. So he 
only talked a lot of skimble-skamble stuff. How- 
ever, when I wound up with even worse skimble- 
skamble than his, by claiming from him a practical 
acceptance of the thing, as broad and unconditional 
as Lansdowne's, he confirmed my challenge by 
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BOOK demonstrative assent. Benckendorff, who has been 
^J^, talking to me at the Levee, has noted all this, and 
the performance on the same business in the H. of 
L., and also the line generally taken in the Press in 
truth universally taken and is writing to Petersburg 
strongly in that sense. Do I discern a trace of 
ironical smile on your face as you read all this as 
who should say, "Ah, wait and see!! 77 ? You speak 
of Frontier policy, and suspect that I only half under- 
stand your view. I do believe I understand it wholly, 
though I read the lessons of the Tirah Campaign in a 
different sense from yours. Now I dislike a ragged 
edge as much as you do, and in many painful ways 
the state of the borderland is what you bluntly call 
it, " disreputable" and if we had a quarrel with 
the Amir, or with the Czar, these 300,000 catamounts, 
or caterans, or whatever the name may be, would be 
not only disreputable but dangerous. Only I cannot 
but think that any policy tending towards a repetition 
of Tirah (when we had over 60,000 men in the field) 
would be, or might be, a great deal more dangerous 
still. And I feel as strongly as I can feel about any- 
thing relating to Frontier policy, that Lord Salisbury's 
Government were as right as right could be when 
George Hamilton drew the whole moral of Tirah in a 
dispatch of which I sent you (I think) a pregnant 
specimen, followed by another specimen in the same 
key from Brodrick in 1904. 

I follow the military doings with lively interest, 
and we have people in the Office who know the 
ground. So, by the way, does Winston Churchill, 
who was there with Bindon Blood. I should like to 
draw the contrast between professional politicians of 
this new breed and the breed of patrician Whig, with 
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which you are not unacquainted. At the top of the 
Whigs that I have known, I think I should put either 
Kimberley or Spencer: capacity, industry, probity, 
independence, entire single-mindedness. Devonshire 
has a claim to a still higher place in our contemporary 
politics, because he was more than once called upon 
to take great decisions for himself and other people. 
But though we have long been well acquainted, I 
never sat in Cabinet with him. 

We are rather anxious about the Prime Minister. 
King Edward once sagaciously warned one of his 
ministers that what broke men down was not the 
work of their offices, but big dinners, late hours, and 
casual speechifying after the office work of the day 
was over about as sensible a doctrine as king or 
commoner could propound. We can hardly look 
for his recovery of full strength, even at the best. 
The Times is for sending him, still as P. M., up to the 
H. of L. But this, natural as it may look, has some 
serious drawbacks. 

I have begun in the Defence Committee the 
operations of which I spoke to you, upon the Persian 
Gulf and the numerous complexities arising from the 
prospect of a Baghdad Railway and other matters. 
As you know, I believe, I am very sceptical about 
the expediency and the justice of making India pay 
one half for Consuls, etc., in Persia; and I am for 
cutting down the intervention of the G. of I. in Persian 
affairs to a minimum. You may hold up your hands 
with horror, if you like, and cry out that you have got 
a Secretary of State who is not only that dismal creature, 
the Little Englander, but that even more dismal being, 
the Little Indian. I let the tail, or whiskers, of this 
horrible Cat out of my private bag to the Committee, 
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BOOK and intimated in gentle terms that I should need a 
v< good deal of persuasion before I could agree to put 
before the Indian Council a proposal for a contribu- 
tion towards Gulf expenditure. We meet again this 
week, when I expect we shall decide at least on the 
point of advising a subsidy to the British Combine, 
aye or no. I'll report to you how we advance. The 
whole proceeding will be very interesting, for when 
we have done with the waters of the Gulf, I am to 
take the Committee on to the dry land of Persia. 

March 12. For the moment you will easily 
believe that preoccupations about our brave Prime 
Minister float mistily all day among one's depart- 
mental business. It is almost certain that he will 
not be able to return to his active place and part 
in public affairs ; and in truth, by the time you get 
this, the doctors may have felt compelled to launch 
the verdict already anticipated. Apart from the 
sore regret of every one of us at the disappearance 
of so gallant, honest, and experienced a Chief of our 
party, with his extraordinary command of the majority 
in the H. of C., more than one question of a rather 
delicate kind will fall to be settled. Not as to the 
succession to his immediate post. That has been 
tolerably decisively settled by circumstances. But 
of course the disappearance of the Prime Minister 
shifts the centre of gravity. As a Cabinet, we have 
been the most absolutely harmonious and amicable 
that ever was known, and I see no reason why the 
same frame of mind should not remain, for our future 
Parliamentary safety and for the advantage of the 
country. Only there will have to be a little re- 
adjustment of one or two offices, first, to keep the 
balance between the two wings of the Cabinet, the 
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Liberal Leaguers on the one hand, and the pro-Boers, 
for instance, on the other; second, to meet one or 
two strong, and indeed almost indefeasible, claims. 

March 26. The wrath of the Presbyterians has 
been the sensation of the week. I had a long con- 
versation with the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
knows the subject thoroughly, and takes a liberal line. 
I showed him your tale of the anger of the Gordons 
and their disgust at being made to grunt and sweat 
and fardels bear by the feuds of the clerics, especially 
their own clerics. The Presbyterians in the H. of C. 
have been very lively some 15 or 16 questions to 
me on the paper one afternoon this week. However, 
I ingeniously threw a handful of dust, by promising 
them a dry memorandum setting out the actual facts. 
I keep thinking of Oliver Cromwell's remonstrance to 
a band of troublesome presbyterian pastors, "My 
brethren, in the name of Christ I beseech you to think 
it possible that you may be mistaken." I find many 
lions in the path. I wish it had not fallen to me, 
who am an obstinate dweller in the outer courts of 
the Gentiles, to have to meddle in these things. And 
I am now concerned in the naming of a Bishop of 
Bombay, and it interests me intensely by the odd cir- 
cumstance that the Bishop of Birmingham may accept. 
To give up a solid, important, powerful position at 
home, to do the work of the Church in the squalor 
not merely physical squalor of a place like Bombay 
what a splendid spirit it shows ! It rather sets me 
on fire. 

April 2. One thing came into my mirid at the 
Cabinet the other day. We were talking of the 
finance of the Irish University Bill, due to Birrell, 
who has succeeded where Gladstone and others 
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BOOK failed so much to the credit of one of the most 
^^ admirable of our men of letters. Well ; I was struck 
by the jealous scrutiny of the cost equipment, pro- 
fessors, buildings, etc. etc. This virtuous regard for 
economy in details so I reflected comes from the 
vigilant and zealous ferocity of the Treasury, and the 
ferocity of the Treasury comes of the fear of the 
criticism of the House of Commons. From that not 
very original reflection, I proceeded to meditate 
ruefully on the stream of sanctions that flow in 
upon a S. S. every week to say nothing of felonious 
anticipation of sanction from India. In India it 
is thought that if the object of a given proposal is 
a good object money should be found for it, and may 
be properly demanded from the Council of India. I 
am quite willing to believe that an able and active- 
minded man like -, for instance, keeps a sharpish 

eye on new outlay. But the tradition, as far as I 
can see, runs the other way, and there are reasons in 
the history of Indian government since 1858 why 
this should be so. A government of energetic and 
universal beneficence is sure to tend to be extravagant. 
The spirit moved me last Thursday to offer a ragged 
sort of remonstrance to my Council in this sense. I 
was good-natured, and so were they; but I fancy 
that I spoke in an unknown tongue, and the Indian 
atmosphere tends to asphyxiate the economist. 

April 9. We are in the middle of what is called 
a crisis here. It is not very exciting, but still 
it rather draws one's attention from one's proper 
business. Everybody is sorry for the circumstances 
of C.-B.'s withdrawal, and we can hardly hope that 
it will not soon be followed by withdrawal in a more 
solemn sense. His successor has not yet attracted 
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the popular imagination, but he has made an enormous CHAP. 
advance in the H. of C. since he has been the acting ^^ 
leader, and I for one believe that he will make the 
same advance in popular favour as time goes on. 
There is not much to say about other changes. The 
two most important I foreshadowed to you a week or 
two ago. You know what governments are : down 
in the trough 'of the sea one day, and on the crest of 
the wave the next. The fluctuations are quick and 
often vague. To-day we're rather on the crest, which 
is pleasant while it lasts. The Brewers are the enemy, 
and they will pay us out at the next election, but in 
the meanwhile they cannot turn our majority into a 
minority. 

[It was on one afternoon at this time that Asquith came 
to my official room at the House of Commons and told 
me that he understood the King, then at Biarritz, would 
send for him to kiss hands as the new head of the Govern- 
ment. "Yes, of course," I said, "there could be no 
thought of anything else, that is quite certain." He 
hoped that I should remain with him, and would like 
to know if I had any views for myself. "I suppose," I 
said, "that I have a claim from seniority of service 
for your place at the Exchequer, but I don't know 
that I have any special aptitude for it under present 
prospects ; and I am engaged on an extremely important 
and interesting piece of work. As you know, my heart 
is much in it, and I should be sorry to break off. So, 
if you approve, I will stay at the India Office, and go 
to the House of Lords." "Why on earth should you 
go there?" "Because, though my eye is not dim, 
nor my natural force abated, I have had a pretty 
industrious life, and I shall do my work all the better 
for the comparative leisure of the other place." He 
made no sort of difficulty, so after cordial words of 
thanks from him and good wishes from me, we parted. 
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BOOK To Lord Minto * wrote ( A P ril 15 ) : " By tWs time y U 

V. will probably know that I have taken the plunge and 

s * ' gone to the other House. My inclination, almost to the 

last, was to bolt from, public life altogether, for I have a 
decent library of books still unread, and in my brain a 
page or two still unwritten. Before the present Govern- 
ment comes to an end, the hand of time will in my case 
have brought the zest for either reading or writing down 
near to zero, or beyond. I suppose, however, one should 
do the business that lies to one's hand. The peerage has 
been received with an immense and unbroken cordiality 
that has taken me by surprise, but is none the less 
gratifying on that account." 

To say unbroken is perhaps too strong, for some of 
my old friends took it as a sad declension in a professor 
of democratic gospel. To one of the stoutest of them I 
wrote: 

"April 20, 1908. 

"My DEAR WATSON It is rather a shock, isn't it? 
But then it is tit for tat. The Liberal party shocked 
you when half of it went for the Boer War. I could not 
help it (Peerage). I would have if I could. My dis- 
position was all that way. Only, as you have found 
out many a time before now, in politics nobody can 
do what he likes it would have been a sorry bit of 
vanity to quit a post of usefulness in India and in the 
Cabinet, rather than give up a name without a Nobiliary 
Tag. There's as much vanity in 'Plain John' as in 
'John Viscount.' Whether Plain or Peer, I always 
remember that it was you who started me on the 
journey; that the seven Newcastle fights, with your 
clarion blast in my ear, are the real glory of my public 
days, and that the very kindest memories of all my 
time are my sojourns under your roof. These, with 
your wife reading the Bible to your young and loved 
ones of a morning, stand out in a soft and golden light. 
Love to her. Ever your affectionate friend."] 
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April 15. Buchanan comes here by my express 
desire. I wanted C.-B. to let me have him for 
Under-Secretary when Ellis left, but Haldane walked 
off with him instead. He has been an intimate of 
C.-B.'s, and is of the same type in some ways only 
more educated: Balliol, First Class, Fellow of All 
Souls : unselfish, loyal, plain, assiduous : not exactly 
popular in the H. of C. but not otherwise. He comes 
to the India Office with a good deal of knowledge of 
one or two great leading Indian questions. He was 
on the Welby Commission on Indian Expenditure, 
and composed a Dissenting Report of his own, of 
which Curzon said to me once that it showed a public 
man the only English public man who had really 
grappled with, and understood, all the issues involved 
in the distribution of charges between England and 
India. So he ought to be really helpful to us, for he 
takes the Indian view, and is by the habit and tradition 
of his life an economist. I rather think he was caught 
in the sad heresy of Liberal Unionism, but he came 
round to the Orthodox faith before it was too late. 
Whether the W. 0. was particularly fond of him, I 
doubt; for, like me, he is old-fashioned, and wants 
peace, retrenchment, and reform. I impressed upon 
him by way of comfort that under the present regime 
in India we finish our war in a fortnight, and at the 
moderate cost of 56,000 ! ! ! 

I observe that Reuter to-day, from Calcutta, says 
that the Indian Press endorses what is said by the 
London Press about my staying on at the India Office. 
"It is hoped, however," he proceeds, "that the 
tendency to over-centralisation at the 1. 0. will be 
checked, as public business is frequently impeded by 
the constant references of matters of detail concerning 
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BOOK the civil and military administration." You will be- 
v * lieve that I am much too old a hand to fash myself 
about what Reuter says, or what irresponsible news- 
papers say; but whispers of the same purport reach 
me from more serious quarters. And I seem to be 
dimly conscious that the huge craft of which you and 
I are supposed to be the navigators is not sailing quite 
steadily just now. I hate to molest you with tiresome 
controversy, for I know, and never think of doubting 
for a single moment, that if you like Reuter thought 
the references of detail to the 1. 0. excessive and super- 
fluous and needing a check at my hands, you would 
at once frankly tell me so. 

Poor C.-B. has gone at last : for him a great relief, 
I'm sure, though he had borne the weary weeks with 
a cheery patience and fortitude characteristic of him. 
Mr. Gladstone was less happy in his exit; he had 
months of acute anguish. Harcourt was the most 
lucky of all, for after an easy evening in his family 
circle, he was found dead in his bed, with fingers in 
the pages of a book. Yet, say what we will, believers 
or unbelievers, Death is Death. 

April 30. The stir and fuss incident to a change 
of government is now near its end, and we are 
all settling down to the work of the ship, and con- 
tinuance of our cruise. The weather is a little thick, 
as in politics it is always apt to be ; but the new pilot 
is a sober-minded and most attentive man ; the crew 
are aware that if they play tricks, the ship will founder 
with themselves in it, and the country is in no hurry 
about anything in the political line least of all in a 
hurry to bring Balfour back again. I daresay people 
in India (I don't mean Indian) will look on our 
electoral reverses as portents of ministerial doom. 
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They will be wrong. Reverses can only be really CHAP. 
understood by wire-pulling experts who know the ^^ 
ground, and analyse the elements of which majorities 
and minorities are in a given case made up. The 
belief among competent observers in the place is that 
the resounding defeat of Winston at Manchester was _;- 
due to wrath at rather too naked tactics of making 
deals with this, that, and the other group, without^ - 
too severe a scrutiny in his own political conscience" " ~ 
of the terms that they were exacting from him. It ~ ; 
is believed that he lost 300 or 400 of these honourably 
fastidious electors. I have a great liking for Winston ; - 
for his vitality, his indefatigable industry and atten- - -; 
tion to business, his remarkable gift of language and ~ - 
skill in argument, and his curious flair for all sorter of ^ 
political cases as they arise, though even he now:jand ^ 
then mistakes a frothy bubble for a great wave. All 
the same, as I often tell him in a paternal way, a 
successful politician in this country needs a good 
deal more than skill in mere computation of other 
people's opinions, without anxiety about his own. I 
hope you don't belong to the school who look with 
ironical glances upon parliamentary and electoral 
warfare. From the point of view of old Carlyle's 
Eternities it all doubtless seems poor enough; but 
then, from that point of view, so do most other mun- 
dane concerns seem poor. Anyhow, I'd rather have 
parliamentary rule with all its faults than Prussian 
bureaucracy. 

May 7. I greatly like what you say in the 
telegram as to the mischief done by "irresponsible 
talk and war fever." I rejoice that you take this line 
so energetically, and I only hope that it will be 
generally known. Here the Press, on the whole, is 
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as reasonable as you wish it to be. But now the 
tide of excitement most naturally indeed flows in 
another direction, as you might be sure that it would. 
This villainy of the Bombs, the revelations connected 
with the Bombs, makes a new situation for us, and 
perhaps, in one comparatively narrow and political 
sense, more for me than for you. Your line, I should 
guess, considering the latitudes in which you live and 
move and have your official being, is likely to be 
for a policy of repression. Mine will here as in one 
or two other cases be towards the drag-chain on 
random violence. This divergence we argued out, 
to a certain extent, in connection with your demand 
some months ago for a new Press law. What I, with 
all -respect and appreciation of the case, call the re- 
actionary view, if the discussion become acute, and 
if ugly events are frequent, may find as much support 
in London as in Calcutta (to which you have, I 
think, applied the word hysterical). The ex- Anglo- 
Indian official, with plenty of time on his hands, and 
a horrible facility of penmanship, flies to the news- 
papers in most lively vociferation, above the familiar 
signatures of "Indicus olim," "One who knows," 
and so forth. Then, more sensible and more serious, 
are the various orders of Money-Changers, who are 
interested in Indian loans of all kinds. That they 
should watch us with anxious eyes is in the natural 
order of things; and so it is that they should curse 
us for want of Vigour and all the other fine words 
in that specious vocabulary. Well, I'm as much for 
Vigour as they are, but I am not going to admit that 
Vigour is the same thing as Pogroms. When I read 
of the author (or printer) of a "seditious pamphlet" 
being punished with seven years of transportation, I 
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feel restive. I have ordered that the pamphlet and CHAP. 
proceedings shall be sent to me, and it may prove ^^^ 
that I have been misinformed. I hope so. Then 

is said to have sentenced some political offenders 

(so called) to be flogged. That, as I am advised, is 
not authorised by the law either as it stood, or as 
it will stand under flogging provisions as amended. 
Here also I have called for the papers, and we shall 

see. said to me this morning, "You see, the 

great executive officers never like or trust lawyers." 
"I'll tell you why," I said, "'tis because they don't 
like or trust law: they in their hearts believe before 
all else the virtues of will and arbitrary power." 
That system may have worked in its own way in old 
days, and in those days the people may have had no 
particular objection to arbitrary rule. But, as you 
have said to me scores of times, the old days are 
gone and the new times breathe a new spirit ; and 
we cannot carry on upon the old maxims. This is 
not to say that we are to watch the evil-doers with 
folded arms, waiting to see what the Devil will send 
us. You will tell me what you think is needed. I 
trust, and fully believe, that you will not judge me 
to be callous, sitting comfortably in an armchair at 
Whitehall, while bombs are scattering violent death 

in India; while men like are running risk of 

murder every hour for year after year upon the 
frontier ; while all sorts and conditions of men and 
women are enveloped in possibilities of hideous 
horrors like those of fifty years ago. All I can 
say is that we have to take every precaution that 
law and administration can supply us with ; and 
then and meanwhile to face what comes, in the 
same spirit of energy and stoicism combined in 

VOL. II S 
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BOOK which good generals face a prolonged and hazardous 

s^^I^, campaign. 

May 15. My letter to-day will be, I fear, a 
thing of scraps, for my week has been horribly 
dispersive, with even less than the usual chance of 
gathering up consecutive ideas. For one thing, I 
have actually begun attendance in the H. of L., and 
it interests me uncommonly, after my immense length 
of years in the H. of C. and after some observation 
of Senates, etc., in other countries. The subject dis- 
cussed was not very genial to wit land-valuing in 
Scotland, but behind this repulsive title lurked mighty 
issues affecting the sanctity of property, especially 
property in land. So, as you might suppose, the 
Opposition benches were well packed, and they 
listened with that real sort of attention given by 
men who are familiar with a subject, and are aware 
that their pockets may be touched by the decision. 
The points were intensely technical, but the difficulties 
were excellently brought out by our Lord Chancellor 
on the one hand, and Balfour of Burleigh on the other. 
I am bound officially to believe that the Chancellor 
had the best of the argument, but we had sadly the 
worst in the divisions. So we are in for a skirmish 
between the two Houses the whole of the Scotch 
members of Parliament being for the Government 
bill. However, this will not be by any means the 
great battle. 

I met Curzon by chance at luncheon at the 
Athenaeum the other day. He said he would do 
nothing to embarrass me on any account, but unless 
I strongly disagreed, he thought some Indian questions 
ought to be mentioned in the H. of L. in any form 
and at any time that I might think convenient. I 
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made no objection whatever. He writes to me this 
morning that he has spoken to Lansdowne, who 
approves of such an operation. So I have now 
decided to fix the thing for June 17 ; after the Whitsun 
holiday he will call attention to the state of India in 
respect of policy on the frontiers, and to its internal 
condition, and he will move for papers. The last 
formula will give him a right of reply. 

The Nepal Minister is here, and I have had the 
ordinary round of talk with him. But he is certainly 
much more than an ordinary man. His little speech 
to the King was admirable, both in feeling and ex- 
pression, and H. M. was much taken with him. 

Yesterday the Bishop of Lahore (Lefroy) called 
one of the most attractive men I ever met. In the 
midst of a rather heavy day he not only interested 
but excited me, and carried me for a while into the 
upper ether. Why did you not recommend him to 
be Lt. -Governor of the Punjab? There's an experi- 
ment for you ! His ideas delighted me. 

I don't know if either Calcutta or Bombay has the 
good luck to possess in prominent office a man with 
the genius of a great Detective say like Pinkerton 
who hunted down the Molly Maguires in Pennsylvania 
some 30 to 40 years since. That story makes a 
volume almost as interesting as Wilkie Collins's 
Moonstone, or Meadows Taylor's book about the 
Thugs. 

May 28. I have been very busy for a good 
many hours about your Press proposals. Luckily a 
Cabinet had been fixed for the forenoon to-day, and 
to the Cabinet I propounded the case ; that is to say, 
I told them the provisions desired by the G. of I., 
with the modifications that I had to suggest, after 
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BOOK working the matters over, under the sensible and 
^^, highly competent legal guidance of Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins. In the Cabinet, Ripon was very restive, 
remembering his own reversal of Lytton's Press 
policy. I do believe that our introduction of a 
judicial element at every stage is an improvement, 
apart from general principles of a Free Press on the 
one hand, and the maintenance of Law and Order on 
the other. In the first place, it will tend to reconcile 
liberal opinion (not in a party sense) here, and that 
is something. In the second place, it will make it 
easier for the Moderates to resist the Extremist attack. 
Such an attack is sure to come, and it is our busi- 
ness, as I think, not to do anything that will give 
substance to Extremist taunts and reproaches against 
their Moderate opponents. Of course, our proceeding 
must be effective, but I do not think that any of the 
modifications suggested here will at all impair your 
purposes. In any case, do not forget the vital im- 
portance from your own point of view of carrying 
English opinion with us. If there are any signs in 
the Press, or in the H. of C. that a substantial body of 
opinion here condemns these new powers as excessive 
or as superfluous, then the Incendiaries in India have 
something plain to go upon, both in antagonism to 
the G. of I., and to their Moderate opponents. If 
I have been able to do any real service during the 
difficulties of the last eighteen months, it has been 
this, that I have succeeded in keeping back the 
formation of any serious group at Westminster whose 
utterances and tactics in our public life would have 
provided powder and shot for revolutionists in India. 
The Indian Committee of Members of the House of 
Commons had a meeting this week. About 40 men 
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were present, and Gokhale and Dutt talked to them. CHAP. 
A deputation of three of their number, including the ^J^ 
chairman, came to me afterwards, saying that they 
had expressed unanimous confidence, shared by the 
two Indians,, in the S. S. So, even if I have to stay 
long in Purgatory for my many misdemeanours, I 
shall claim a corner in Paradise for this particular 
performance. And let that be my apology and 
extenuation on a point in your last letter (May 6) 
about "my taking a more detailed interest in the 
welfare of India than any previous S. S." I read 
these words, as I knew you would have me read them, 
with a friendly smile. My only excuse is that I have 
to aid you in your battle with the new forces and 
growing perils of India, from the point of view in this 
country, that if it were neglected or taken amiss might 
easily become formidable on your side of the water. 

I have been quite desperately interrupted all 
this week, and what is worse than interruption 
desperately fatigued by " functions" of various 
kinds, due to the President of the French Republic. 
I was years ago a friend of Gambetta, and others of 
that historic camp to which Fallieres, then only a 
political subaltern, belonged. So I delighted in the 
exaltation of the Republican flag, and the strains of 
the "Marseillaise," even fifty times a day, have given 
me much satisfaction. But tiring! In truth I am 
now nearly as tired of the "Marseillaise" as poor Louis 
XVI. can have been. 

June 17. Your last letter touches a host of 
interesting and inviting topics, but somehow what 
haunts me most is the notion of Lady Minto faring 
across the plains, in a train with the thermometer at 
119. How terrific ! One half day of such a Tophet 
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BOOK would destroy me. It recalls an observation of Sir 
^^ Henry Maine's perhaps the most capacious mind 

(with all respect to ) that England ever sent to 

India. " British rule in India," he said whimsically, 
"would be better if it were not so hot: there is a 
physical pressure on the nerves." I have always 
heard from Anglo-Indian friends that this is really 
so, and accounts for Anglo-Indian sensitiveness to 
attack, among other things, and addiction to polemics 
in long-winded Notes and other forms of controversy. 
After all this, it would be stupid of me to plunge 
into polemics with you about the British constitution 
and the statutory duties of an Indian Secretary. 
There is no reason why I should, for we have got 
through half your term together, and perhaps much 
more than half of mine, without any real difficulty 
whatever, in spite of difference in political opinion. 
You are entirely right in saying that I like you to 
express any views you hold upon our common affairs, 
in the most open way you please. So, without being 
polemical, I'll be open likewise, but only in a few 
shortish sentences. And I begin by confessing that 
your tone about the H. of C. produces in me just the 
same jar that would be produced in you by dis- 
respectful language about the King. I have sat five- 
and-twenty years in the H. of C., and for more than 
two-thirds of that period it was a Tory or Unionist 
assembly. From personal experience, therefore, I 
have no good reason to worship its wisdom and virtue. 
Nobody is more familiar than I am for I've been a 
pretty close observer of the creature with its weak- 
nesses. They are only superficial, believe me, and 
so far as they affect political opinion and action, these 
weaknesses only reflect those of the country at large, 
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sometimes in a Tory mood, sometimes in a Liberal. CHAP. 
Apart from general reflections, what does rather ^^ 
puzzle me is why you, of all agents of H. M. G., should 
complain of the H. of C. In what respect has it 
thwarted you? Half-a-dozen members, who them- 
selves count for little in the H. of C., have put me 
tiresome questions on points of no really deep signifi- 
cance; and the House itself has stood by the S. S. 
steady and unbroken. If ever there was a time when 
a ruling assembly deserved credit for its confidence 
in a Minister, and the local agents for whom he is 
answerable, it is this present House, Radical though 
it be. So, when you say that the modern H. of C. 
is " perhaps the greatest danger to the continuance 
of our rule in India," I cannot for the life of me 
discover any evidence, so far, for any proposition of 
that formidable kind quite the contrary. 

Take the case of the Bombs. If I remember 
rightly, I said to you in my very first letter after, 
"You will tell me what you want in the way of 
legislation." Very wisely, I am sure, you were in 
no hurry. Then I telegraphed a hint to you about 
the English Explosives Act. By and by you sub- 
mitted your proposals. I got them on a Wednesday 
night; I secured Cabinet assent the next day; and 
on the Friday I telegraphed instructions in a form to 
which you found it unnecessary to take objection. 
Where's the sign of "nervousness," "timidity," "slack- 
ness," etc. in the Home Government in all this? 
You say that a crisis will come one of these days, 
"if the G. of I. is not given a free hand to rule the 
country they understand." Let me note in passing 
that this is what Fuller argues about E. Bengal: 
"I was on the spot; I understand the conditions; 
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BOOK I knew India ; what did Lord Minto and Mr. Morley, 
v ^ v l^ / then fresh to power, know or understand?" It is 
also what Curzon proclaimed in all sorts of ways and 
places, and it is what his own party Cabinet would 
never allow, and they even let him resign rather than 
accept. This notion of the "free hand" is really 
against both letter and spirit of law and constitution. 
It cannot be; and let me assure you, on my word 
and honour as a student of our political history, that 
nobody would have been more opposed to it than 
that excellent ancestor and official predecessor of 
yours, Gilbert Elliot, the friend and disciple of Burke 
and one of the leaders against the greatest of all 
Governors-General. I have not time to verify by 
looking into his speeches, but I am pretty sure that if 
the latest Lord Minto ever comes to be impeached for 
carrying the doctrine of the Free Hand too far, his 
assailants will find the best powder and shot possible 
in the arguments of Minto the First. At this point, 
I have amused myself by turning to Burke's corre- 
spondence, and in a letter to Gilbert Elliot I find this : 

"No politician can make a situation. His skill consists in 
his well-playing the game dealt to him by fortune, and follow- 
ing the indications given him by nature, times, and circum- 
stances " (including H. of C. and the British Demos !) . 

This sage reflection of one of the greatest of men 
needs not to be quoted to you, for it is exactly in the 
vein of your own political temper. 

Oh, but I must hold up my hands at your hint of 
"Prerogative" ! What a shock to all the Greys, 
Elliots, Russells, and other grand Whig shades, dis- 
cussing over and over in the Elysian Fields the 
foundations of the happy and glorious Constitution 
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of Great Britain! But then you say that on this, CHAP. 
"I feel that I am getting into deep water ; and would ^L^ 
rather sit upon the bank." My temperature had 
been slowly rising, but at this good-natured doubt 
it instantly fell to normal ; and I thought how, if you 
and I had been conducting the controversy with face 
answering to face you as a Tory, I as the good 
orthodox Whig we should have pushed our chairs 
back, and gone forth laughing for a saunter in the 
garden. But just one parting shot before I go into 
my Tusculan greenery. The Viceroy can no more 
"submit" anything to the King, than Godley can. 
Any Whig ghost, or living lawyer, will convince you 
of this. 

And as for the G. of I. being the best judges of the 
right way of meeting difficulties in India, is it quite 
clear that Asquith, Grey, Loreburn, and even the S. S. 
are less competent hands than such queer paragons 
as certain of your Council, etc. ? Is it certain that 
we are so ignorant of racial hatreds and all the 
other conditions of Oriental communities? And 
after all, have these good men been so successful in 
knowing and understanding all about Indian life and 
character, that we must take their word for gospel? 
It is not you nor I who are responsible for "unrest," 
but the over-confident and over-worked Tchinovniks 
who have had India in their hands for fifty years past. 
Heaven knows, I don't want to be censorious or 
presumptuous in judging; I know the huge diffi- 
culties; I recognise the splendid devotion to duty. 
On the other hand, I demur, in the uplifted spirit of 
the Trodden Worm, to the view said to be profanely 
current at Simla, that the Home Government is 
always a d d fool. 
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BOOK June 24. You are weary of constitutional dis- 
^^-^ cussions, and so am I, and not a word shall escape 
my pen this week upon the unfruitful (though very 
important) theme. As for your doctrine that "it 
was our total want of sympathy and our failing to 
understand existing conditions that lost us the 
American Colonies," forgive me for saying that I have 
never read that page in our history in your way. 
On the contrary, it was, among other things, the 
men on the spot who did the mischief misleading 
opinion at home, and violently irritating opinion in 
the Colonies. Anyhow, this sort of question does 
not arise in our system of Indian rule. Curzon tried 
a fall with the Cabinet, and was overthrown. As 
for "over-interference by Parliament," I only repeat 
what I said last week, that I am not aware of any 
parliamentary interference with Indian affairs since 
I have held this office. Parliamentary boredom if 
you like. No great harm in that. If our rule in 

India is such a rickety business that can 

give it a shake, it won't last long, that is very 
certain. 

Next week I'm to have my long-deferred tourna- 
ment in the H. of L. with Curzon. He told me he 
proposes to open with a speech of forty minutes, 
which I daresay will expand into sixty. I shall be 
relieved when it is over, for he has a vast and sure 
knowledge of India, which I can have no pretensions 
to rival. And he has, as you know, a fine imperial 
style. Still, I shall survive in some shape or another ; 
and even if I don't, the sun will rise with his usual 
punctuality the next morning. 

July 2. The day before yesterday we got over 
our grand engagement, and I'll fill half a sheet with 
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my impressions thereof, leaving weightier things of 
State for another day. 

The House was full, and Curzon spoke for nearly an 
hour and a quarter. He is a fine speaker excellent 
voice, well managed, and pleasant to listen to ; good 
diction ; firm sentences ; well-ordered arguments 
and sets of propositions; abundant and accurate 
knowledge of his subject. But have you ever heard of 
this account of a political speech and its contents? 
Success depends on three things : who says it, what he 
says, how he says it ; and of these three things, what 
he says is the least important. In Curzon's case, a 
great deal of what he had to say was as true as gospel, 
and nobody now in Parliament could have said it 
better. Yet he did not carry the House. I had 
prepared an elaborate discourse, with a vast deal of 
trouble to myself and to other people; a very mag- 
nificent thing, I can assure you weighty, highly 
philosophical, yet intensely practical; dealing airily 
with Indian finance, learnedly with Indian history, 
severely with Bombs and Murder Clubs, profoundly 
with Frontier Policy, sympathetically with every- 
body's aspirations. Whether it was more like 
Demosthenes or Cicero, Pitt or Fox, I am not sure, 
and you will never know, for alas, alas, it was never 
delivered. As I listened to Curzon and realised the 
situation, I felt that my wonderful masterpiece was 
not to the point of the moment. So I put it away, 
and launched on a vigorous sort of assault, in as rough 
and rugged a speech as even I ever made in my life. 
The House, though judging my oratory indifferent, 
was not ill-pleased at finding an untimely speech 
plainly rebuked. They keenly relished one or two 
small things I said about You, as you may be sure they 
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BOOK would. There is a strong feeling that you are pur- 

Vl suing the right line, with coolness and courage. It 

gave me pleasure this morning to receive a kind little 

note from your daughter, to say she had been present 

in the H. of L. and liked some of what she heard. 

July 24. We have got our Budget well and 
comfortably through the H. of Commons. Buchanan 
did his work most excellently in every way, as in 
truth he always does. He is diligent, accurate, 
shrewd, and he entirely understands the arts and the 
temper of the H. of C. He is also altogether loyal 
and unselfish and impersonal, without being an atom 
of a Goose. You would like him. The House and 
the Press are pleased and satisfied. 

Percy followed. His speech was not of the im- 
portant sort, but I listened with a good deal of 
interest to what he had to say about education. I 
hope you will find time to read it, and then we may 
be able to exchange ideas. Percy was not unfriendly 
to reform. But he doubted what he called our 
project for separating judicial from executive. I 
could hardly restrain myself from calling out from 
the Peers' Gallery, in the unceremonious style of the 
H. of C., that it was not our project at all. So 
likewise he was anxious to know when we were going 
to carry out your words about a general Press law. 
Take note, therefore, I humbly beg of you, that 
utterances at Simla come home to me to roost. 

Nothing else happened worth speaking of, except 
perhaps Keir Hardie's speech. People expected a 
rousing onslaught on us and all our works. Instead 
of that he first repudiated the reports of what he had 
said in India; and then he proceeded to general 
observations and admonitions about reform, etc., 
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which, whatever else may be said about them, were CHAP. 
entirely in the key of good sense and moderation. ^^ 
Did I tell you that he came to lunch with me at 
Wimbledon (of which I hear that he has spoken to his 
friends), and that I dismissed him with my blessing 
and an exhortation, in very polite terms, not to play 
the fool? You may depend upon it that if they are 
decently and considerately handled, the British 
demos are all right. Buchanan was inclined by our 
parliamentary habit to put himself too much into 
the ordinary attitude of fencing with the Opposition. 
"Don't you mind the Tories,' 7 I told him; "they're 
all right as to India just now ; what we have to do is 
to keep good friends with the Kadicals." I'm firmly 
persuaded that this is in our power, without com- 
promising a single sound or necessary principle on 
your side of the water. 

I must confess to you that I am watching with 
the deepest concern and dismay the thundering 
sentences that are now being passed for sedition, etc. 
I read to-day that stone-throwers in Bombay are 
getting twelve months! This is really outrageous. 
The sentences on the two Tinnevelly-Tuticorin men 
are wholly indefensible one gets transportation for 
life, the other for ten years. I am to have the judg- 
ment by the next mail, and meanwhile thinks 

he has said enough when he tells me that "the learned 
judge was in no doubt as to the criminality of the 
two men." This may have been all right, but such 
sentences ! They cannot stand. I cannot on any 
terms whatever consent to defend such monstrous 
things. I do therefore urgently solicit your attention 
to these wrongs and follies. We must keep order, 
but excess of severity is not the path to order. On 
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BOOK the contrary, it is the path to the bomb. It will be 
v^p^l^f insupportable if you, who are a sound Whig, and I, 
who am an "autoritaire" Radical (so they say) (?), 
go down to our graves (I first) as imitators of Eldon, 
Sidmouth, the Six Acts, and all the other men and 
policies which we were both of us brought up to 
abhor. 

August 6. I am glad that you call a truce 
on all constitutional and historical questions. I 
should be a traitor to my professional calling and the 
lucubrations of a lifetime if I were to pooh-pooh 
them; but after all, for us two history and constitu- 
tion begin with 1858. For my own part I am half 
sceptical, or even worse, about making Indian history 
much of a subject for our I. C. S. candidates and 
probationers. I wonder how much English history 
is really known even in the House of Lords, or in our 
Whitehall purlieus ? This is by no means to say that 
the world began in 1858. We are all of us a good many 
hundreds or thousands of years old, two minutes 
after we find our way into the midwife's arms. There 
is a dark saying for you ! ! And you will think that 
I am taking a holiday with a vengeance, when I float 
about in vague psychological waters of this sort, 
instead of minding my business ! 

You ask whether it would be possible or desirable 
to make Jenkins C. J. at Calcutta, when Maclean 
goes. Well, now, I profess to be a disinterested sort 
of creature, and I should be sorry to let my personal 
convenience stand in the way of a good public 
servant's career. But I really don't think I can 
spare Jenkins. He is one of the two or three most 
valuable men of my Council. He is a remarkably 
clear-headed man, with a copious supply of knowledge 
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in law, as well as of political imagination. So, in CHAP. 
short, I cannot afford to transfer him, whatever his J^^ 
own wishes may be. 

Now for Keforms. I am uneasy as to this all- 
important business. First, as to time. I admire 
the industry, patience, acuteness, and comprehension 
made manifest in the great mass of material that has 
now come into my hands. But it is a truly awful 
example of the way in which, as I have heard a 
million times, the Indian machine toils and travails. 
A very summary survey makes me wonder whether 
we shall not be laughed out of court for producing a 
mouse from the labouring mountain. We shall have 
to go both wider and lower. Moreover, we must 
make the thing interesting if we can and as it 
stands, partly from the unconscionable time that has 
been consumed, it has somehow got a stale sort of 
flavour, like the Children of Israel's manna after the 
second day. Then, to return to the point of time. 
At this pace, Lord Grey's Reform Bill of 1832 would 
have become law in 1850 or 1860, and Nottingham 
and Bristol blazing all the time. The other day I 
was reading how Napoleon, having performed some 
high-handed exploits about making or moving bishops 
in Italy, the Pope protested pretty sharply that 
Emperors had no business to settle such high things 
without consulting the Holy See. To which Napoleon 
replied, "What's the use of consulting you? You 
and your Cardinals can never decide anything under 
between three and four years ! What's the use ? 
Italy can't wait" And you are the very first man to 
say that India can't wait. 

I am bent on being in a position to make some sort 
of announcement here early in December quite as 
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much for the sake of India as for parliamentary 
expectations. The whole operations will demand 
abundant communication between you and me, but 
extraneous references ought to come to an end. You 
will be even more glad of this than I can be, and that 
is saying a good deal. 

August 19. 'Tis no "red-tape necessity," as you 
call it, that makes me take my pen ; but a feel that 
I shall like to send you a word of greeting, with as 
little of business in it as possible. I am recruiting 
such energies as I have at Skibo, in Sutherland, with 
delicious lochs, and purple hills, and bracing air, and 
delightful company, and plenty of idle, easy books. 
A daily pouch, not too heavily loaded, reminds me of 
Duty, without oppressing me. 

August 26. I am still loitering in Scotland, but 
every day's post brings me away to India, and even 
if the post failed, native activity of mind would 
suffice to carry me off in solitary and reflective hours 
to the same delectable region. 

Having paid myself that handsome compliment, 
I at once hasten to balance it by a word or two on 
matters where I am dogged and impenetrable. You 
warn me against "disapproval at home of severe 
sentences," and you draw me a vivid picture of the 
electric atmosphere of the daily life around you, and 
of the dangerous inflammation of racial antipathies. 
Vivid but I'm sure not a single shade too vivid for 
the plain facts. I wish you would in your next letter 
tell me the end of the story of the young Corporal 
who in a fit of excitement shot the first Native he 
met. What happened to the Corporal? Was he 
put on his trial? Was he hanged? I cannot but 
honour Curzon for his famous affair with the 9th 
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Lancers, so far as I have correctly heard the story. 
If we are not strong enough to prevent Murder, then 
our pharisaic glorification of the .stern justice of 
the British Raj is nonsense. And the fundamental 
question for you and for me to-day is whether the 
excited Corporal and the angry Planter are to be the 
arbiters of our policy. True, we should be fools to leave 
out of account the deep roots of feeling that the angry 
Planter represents and stands for. On the other hand, 
is it not idle for us to pretend to the Natives that 
we wish to understand their sentiment, and satisfy 
the demands of "honest reformers/' and the rest of 
our benignant talk, and yet silently acquiesce in all 
these violent sentences? You will say to me, "These 
legal proceedings are at bottom acts of war against 
rebels, and locking a rebel up for life is more affable 
and polite than blowing him from a gun : you must 
not measure such sentences by the ordinary standards 
of a law-court; they are the natural and proper 
penalties for Mutiny, and the Judge on the bench is 
really the Provost-Marshal in disguise." Well, be it 
so. But if you push me into a position of this sort 
and I don't deny that it is a perfectly tenable position, 
if you like then I drop reforms. I won't talk any 
more about the New Spirit of the Times; and I'll 
tell Asquith that I'm not the man for the work, and 
that what it needs, if he can put his hand on him, 
is a good, sound, old-fashioned Eldonian Secretary of 
State. Pray remember that there is to be a return 
of these sentences laid before Parliament. They will 
be discussed, and somebody will have to defend them. 
That somebody I won't be. Meanwhile, things will 
move, or may move, and we shall see where we stand 
when the time comes. , writing to me by the 

VOL. II T 
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BOOK last mail, says this : "If the situation took a turn for 
^^ the worse, I wonder if you would support me in the 
deportation of two or three dangerous men f" etc. I have 
replied to this cool demand for a number of blank 
lettres de cachet, given under my hand, to be filled in 
at discretion, by saying that "no resort to this pro- 
ceeding must be taken without previous reference to 
me, with a full statement of the case." I am writing 
this in Scotland away from official archives, but if 
my memory is right, I attached the same condition 
about deportation in regard to the G. of I. itself. 
A fortiori, to Bombay, Madras, or any other local 
Government. However, I fervently hope that things 
will not take a turn for the worse. Anyhow, it is 
silly to be in such a hurry to root out the tares as to 
pluck up half your wheat at the same time. If we 
have any claim to be men of large views, it is our 
duty not to yield without resistance to the passions 
and violences of a public that is apt to take narrow 
views. Clemency Canning was a great man after all. 

September 10. I've no news. London is a wilder- 
ness. Nothing short of a section of a statute would 
give us a quorum of 5 on the Council. Grey and 
Haldane came down to us at Wimbledon for a night 
and we set the world to rights. You know how 
easily that is done after dinner, and over a flagon of 
sound wine. They are both of them keenly awake 
about India. Our colleagues in that interesting and 
simple subject take us for gospel. 

October 1. I have just read in the Times news 
from Simla this morning that the dispatch upon 
Reforms is to be sent forth on its journey to-day. 
And what a journey it will be ! I only wish the reply 
dispatch were ready to cross it on the road. I am 
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waiting in red-hot expectation first for your summary CHAP. 
telegram, and then for the full dispatch. The Com- ^^, 
mittee has been priming itself with the replies from the 
local governments, etc., and on Saturday (Oct. 3) they 
are to have their first formal meeting when I shall 
lay before them your telegraphic summary, the claims 
of the Congress party, ditto of the Muslim League, as 
propounded to you by their Deputation. Then, after 
putting the points that seem to require decision, 
and urging them to expedite their answers, I shall 
leave them to their own devices, only bargaining that 
I am to have plain Ayes and Noes, without Notes, 
Minutes, Dissents, and all the rest of Indian para- 
phernalia. Parliamentary Committees, and even 
Cabinets, don't load up their conclusions with this 
sort of thing, and yet they take plenty of pains in 
reaching them. 

It seems agreed that my Committee is a very strong 
one. I have had endless talks with all of them, and 
I hope well of the prospect. Only one can never be 
perfectly sure that people won't develop angles. You 
have found that out by this time? When I was 
Irish Secretary I presided for 36 days over a H. of 
C. select committee on Irish land ! How would you 
have liked that? It gave me more insight into the 
peculiarities of human nature than Bacon, Locke, 
Plato, Aristotle, and all the rest of the sages put 
together. 

As you say, the telegraph between us will be very 
busy for a long time to come, but I rejoice to sym- 
pathise with you in washing your hands of the thing 
for a fortnight or more ; and you, I hope, will condole 
with me on finding myself up to the elbows in 
constitutional soapsuds. 
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BOOK By the way, as to Jenkins. If we are once round 
v * the corner of Reforms and if you continue to desire 
it I might be willing to pass a self-denying ordinance, 
and send him. It would be a serious sacrifice, for 
nobody on my Council is more useful. Isvolsky is to 
arrive next week. The King gives him a dinner at 
the Palace on the llth, and the next night Grey and 
I dine with him d, trois, I mean he dines with us two. 
Pray don't fear that we shall give India away. 

[This was the fiftieth year since the assumption of 
Indian government by the Crown, and Queen Victoria's 
famous Proclamation of 1858. It seemed a convenient 
opportunity for adding gravity to our new schemes by 
an address from the King to his people in commemora- 
tion of the anniversary. It was not easy, in the existing 
divisions of Indian feeling, to find good words for 
addressing India as a whole. 1 The Royal Message was 
read by the Governor-General in Rajputana in Novem- 
ber, at a grand durbar: a great tent thronged with 
Rajput nobles, the road lined for miles with retainers, 
many of them in chain armour from head to foot, 
turbans and dresses of all colours, beautiful gardens 
approached through the archway of fine public buildings 
a fascinating picture. The Message itself was much 
approved in Bombay and Madras; Bengal pronounced 
it disappointing and wholly unworthy of the occasion; 
Extremist rags were frankly abusive of "words meant to 
cheat men as if they were children" : Simla at first was 
content not to deny that the King's English was fairly 
up to the Simla mark, but was at first disposed to 
think it too self-laudatory and likely to provoke retort. 
On second thoughts, it came to the true view that it 
was a manifesto not only to India, but to the world, 
for the world had been very ignorant, and not at all 
charitable in criticisms of our rule.] 
1 See Appendix. 
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Balmoral, October 7. I had a conversation with 
the King last night about the Proclamation. He 
is pretty indifferent as to date. I came here in good 
hopes that I should have a week of rest in these 
pleasant latitudes, but, behold, the best-laid schemes 
of mice and men gang aft a-gley. Great 'Britain, in 
spite of the creed of Simla, is still something of a 
European power, and Austria has suddenly plunged 
us all into a Balkan crisis, and as I'm on duty here, 
I have to discuss with H. M. telegrams from the 
F. 0. half the day, and to transport myself from the 
Ganges, Helmund, and Brahmaputra, suddenly to 
the Neva, Spree, Danube, and Dardanelles. To-day 
the barometer -points to a pacific solution, but there 
has been such a quantity of intrigue, secrecy, and 
downright lying, that we don't know whether we stand 
on firm ground or on treacherous bog. At the best, 
we have a mighty uncomfortable time before us and 
before Europe. ... At the station at Aberdeen I came 
upon Mensdorff fresh from Vienna on his way to 
Balmoral, and the bearer of a special message to 
H. M. You know the intense interest of the King 
in foreign policy, and his intimate first-hand know- 
ledge both of the players and the cards in the Balkan 
game. When I was up here last autumn he found 
time to take me two long drives through the forest, 
and splendid scenery it is. I did not much wonder 
when he told me that if he could have chosen his life 
he would have liked to be a landscape gardener. It 
will need a clever set of gardeners, with good strong 
axes, to trim the diabolic Balkan thickets. I admired 
the diligence, attention, and shrewd sense with which 
he tackled the cunning tangle. He made me take 
the long journey with him up to London alone in his 
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BOOK special compartment, red boxes with new supplies 
v ' of diplomatic points at each of the few stations 
where we stopped. It would have been bad taste, 
I suppose, to remind him of Bismarck's excellent 
saying that not even the worst democrat has any 
idea how much diplomacy conceals of nullity and 
charlatanism. 

I have had a daily bulletin from my Reform 
Committee. They are working with a will. I am 
considerably disappointed at one of their conclusions : 
by 5 votes to 3, they are against an Indian on your 
Executive Council. Well, we'll see. I fully enter 
into all you say about the tension of feeling among 
Europeans and Indians alike. It is thoroughly intel- 
ligible, natural, and, under the circumstances, not 
unjustifiable. As for the feeling in this country, I 
declare that I don't see what there is to complain of. 
You cannot expect people here to give a blank 
cheque to all the officials and magistrates in India. 
It is they people here who are responsible ; it is 
to them, and not merely the G. of I., to whom the 
destinies of India have been entrusted. They cannot 
delegate their imperial duty to their agents wholesale. 
The British public never have abdicated, and I 
fervently trust they never will. You speak of our 
having "too much respect for the doctrines of the 
Western world quite unsuited to the East." I make 
bold to ask you what doctrines ? There is no doctrine 
that I know of involved in regarding, for instance, 
transportation for life in such a case as Tinnevelly, 
as a monstrous outrage on common sense. And what 
are we in India for? Surely in order to implant 
slowly, prudently, judiciously those ideas of justice, 
law, humanity, which are the foundation of our own 
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civilisation? It makes mo sick when I am told that CHAP. 
or would make short work of seditious Iv< 

V^^KP-Y-^M. 

writers and "spouters, I can imagine a certain poten- 
tate answering me if I were to hint that boiling 
offenders in oil, cutting their throats like a goat, 
blowing thorn from a gun for small peculation, were 
rather dubious proceedings that I was a bewildered 
sentimental int., with a brain filled by a pack of non- 
sense quite unsuited to the East. 

October 23. The event in this Office for the week 
is the arrival of your Reforms dispatch. It is to 
come up for formal consideration next Tuesday, and 
meanwhile its topics are, simmering and stewing in all 
the pots, pipkins, and cauldrons of my colleagues of 
the Council. It is no use for me to go into the points 
until after Tuesday. 

October 30. - - Wo have now had all but three 
years of it, and considering the difference in our 
experience of life and the world, and the difference 
in the political schools to which we belong (or think 
we belong), and the intrinsic delicacy of our official 
relations, our avoidance of reefs and snags has been 
rather creditable all round. When December 11 
camwt the anniversary of my taking 11 my seals I 
feel aa if I could compose a very fine Te Deum duet, 
in which you shall take one part if you will, and I the 
other. I waa reading the other day perhaps I have 
already mentioned it the saying of a divine, 
"Besides a man's professions, and gifts, and many 
of his sayirip and acts there is something else: 
there is the man himself." That is what one is apt 
to forget when vexed by this or that petty incident. 
So do you please to forget the petty incident, and 
remember that the man himself has nothing but the 
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soundest goodwill. I almost feel as if it 'were imper- 
tinent to give you this assurance. 

I am up to my neck in your "Reform" dispatch, 
and we are all of us here hard at work upon it. On 
the whole, people are surprised, and very glad, to 
find that the differences between the G. of I. and 
ourselves are not more serious. I hope nothing 
insurmountable will present itself, though you may 
think one or two of our fences are too stiff to be 
ventured. 

November 5. It was very kind of you to send 
me the telegram that all had gone off well at your 
great function. The good news gave me lively 
satisfaction, and the papers make it clear that, as 
might have been expected, you did full justice to the 
high part you had to play. I wish I could have been 
an eyewitness. 'Tis rather tantalising to have one's 
mind full of the East, and yet never to have a chance 
of seeing an Oriental spectacle. Here the Royal 
Proclamation has been received with much approval, 

though Mr. , and one or two others of that breed 

in Parliament, have dropped a little peevish criticism. 
With you, I should gather from the scraps from news- 
paper articles in India telegraphed to London, that 
the general impression has on the whole been decently 
good. I don't believe that we shall ever soar much 
higher than that moderate quantity of popular approval, 
whatever we may say, do, promise, or fulfil. 

About Reforms. I told you of the Special Com- 
mittee. Your dispatch and the Report of the S. C. 
have now been well discussed and considered in 
Council. They had three good meetings, conducted 
in the right spirit. It is now for me to make up my 
own mind what to say to you. I am in hopes that a 
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short week will see me through it, if I can keep out 
of too many interviews and other interruptions. The 
subject is grave; to keep in step with you is all- 
important; to present a front that won't offend the 
Bureaucracy, nor the non-official Anglo-Indian, nor 
the Mahometans, nor the right wing of the Congress 
men, is no joke, you will after your own experience 
decidedly agree. Happily everything comes to an 
end. 

You will be sorry, as am I, to hear that Curzon 
writes of himself to me as an invalid. You may have 
seen that he was seriously bruised in a motor collision 
some time back. He is now off on a voyage for some 
months, as I understand. I cannot help a great 
liking for him, and admiration for his gifts that is 
not far from affection. 

November 12. Now for my programme as to 
Reforms and other matters connected therewith. 
My plan is as follows. You will be acquainted by 
cable (before you get this, I hope) with the exact 
nature of our reply to your dispatch. The dispatch 
itself ought to be in your hands by December 12-15. 
I shall, in the H. of L., state a general view of the 
Indian situation and the policy of H. M/s G. in respect 
of it (as in a Budget speech) : then proceed to offer 
an outline of Reforms, in connection with the bill to 
be presented to Parliament at the opening of next 
session in February. I shall be pressed, no doubt, to 
lay the two dispatches (yours and my reply) on the 
table, but I have not yet quite made up my mind 
whether this would be expedient, because it would 
increase the risk of there being so much adverse 
criticism during January both in India and here 
that when our project comes before Parliament, it 
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BOOK would have become stale and fly-blown. On the 
^^ other hand ; there is some impatience here, and I 
understand from a friend who has seen Gokhale, 
that impatience is quite as lively in India, or in truth 
much more so, because the chance of the Moderates 
holding their own against Extremists when Congress 
meets in the last week of December, depends on their 
being able to show that we have our scheme actually 
ready for Parliament. The scheme itself, as far as 
my information goes, will give them more than they 
expect from us which is all to the good. 

Of course, I have yet to bring Reforms pretty fully 
before the Cabinet, but I don't doubt that they will 
assent to what is to be proposed. At our last meeting 
they heartily agreed that we are not to allow anarchist 
conspiracy to arrest our policy. 

Since writing the last sentence, I have a box from 
the F. 0. with a very private letter from Petersburg, 
I wish I could send it to you, or a copy of it, but I can 
only put bits of it in another cover for rigidly personal 
perusal. 

From very great to very small. I have a dispatch 
from G. of I., under date of September 17 about a 
memorial for clemency. The prisoner was sentenced 
to 8 years' rigorous imprisonment by the sessions 
judge at Guntur in January 1906. There had been 
previous convictions. The theft, as I understand, 
was trivial, a lota (?), jar or some such thing. Surely 
3 years, even for an impenitent offender, are enough. 
But I don't want to bring down the sledge-hammer 
of the Crown. I only bespeak your personal interest 
in the case. When you have leisure peruse the 
Beatitudes Chapter V. of St. Matthew I refer 
from memory. Pray let him out, will you ? 
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I was going to fulfil the promise of my last letter 
about native officers. But Isvolsky has taken all my 
time to say nothing of Reforms. 

November 19. This is a letter that is no letter. 
I am up to the neck about Reforms, about Excep- 
tional Legislation against Murderers, and about 
State Banquets ! ! They take up a vast deal of 
time, and are extremely fatiguing, as I daresay 
you find in your own vice-regal existence. Last 
Saturday I treated myself to a real holiday, in the 
shape of a visit under the flag of Sir John Fisher to 
the Dreadnought. It was vastly interesting, you can 
well believe, and I came to the conclusion that if I 
had to begin life again I would start on the road for 
becoming Admiral of the Fleet. Perhaps he, too, 
has his troubles, like Ministers and Viceroys, if we 
only knew them. Do not think from this easy, or 
even frivolous opening that I forget or underrate 
your anxieties. They must be very sharp, I know 
full .well. Be certain that I constantly think of them 
and of you, though, do you know, I generally find 
myself wishing that I were by your side in the thick 
of it all instead of surveying it from the Olympian 
heights of Whitehall and Westminster. 

November 27. It was with uncommon relief 
yesterday that I wound up the Reforms proceed- 
ings in Council. There were two Dissents chiefly, 
or indeed entirely, on the point of official majority. 
I argued that it was a perfectly conceivable policy 
to have no Reforms at all, but "Martial Law and 

no d d nonsense." "Not one of you/ 7 I said, 

"advocates that policy; you all agree in the new 
numbers and powers of Legislative Councils, and in 
new and large facilities of discussion, amendment, and 
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BOOK recommendation. What is the use or sense of offering 
^^ this, and then taking it back by means of official 
majority with a swamping vote? And don't you see 
that in the last paragraph of our dispatch we give a 
discreet but very intelligible hint to the Lt.-Governor 
to exercise his full authority in case motions or bills 
should take a wild-cat turn?" The Council; without 
the two dissidents I have named ; were in full accord 
with this general line, as they have been from the 
first. I need not say what conclusive force I drew 
from your telegram of general assent. They did not 
like my leaving the question of the Council of Chiefs 
so open as para. 3 now does, but I put it to them that 
a wholesale refusal point-blank of your notions on 
this head delicate as it must be in dealing with those 
potentates would tend to lower your authority in 
their eyes ; and might, moreover, rouse a feeling in their 
minds that we were for snubbing them. So, in short, 
all's well that ends well. The Cabinet took the thing 
on trust, having rather urgent business of much 
domestic moment on their hands in the shape of the 
Schools first, the Pothouses second, and the cloudy 
prospect of Rates and Taxes third. You must not 
infer from this that people here, either in the Cabinet 
or out of it, are free from uneasiness about India. 
That is by no means the case. Happily the un- 
easiness is not acute as yet, but it may any day 
become so with our sensational Press, and the brood 
of "Indici olim" ready to swarm down as soon as 
ever the editors will open their columns to their angry 
croaks. It matters little. So long as you and I keep 
steady and in step, we shall get on well enough. 

I had a pleasant three days at Windsor last week. 
The King in great spirits. All of them very much 
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alive about India, but without any extraordinary CHAP. 
disposition to be fidgety. The watchword, as you ^^ 
may suppose, like Straff ord's Thorough is Firm 
to be reiterated with much emphasis and in capital 
letters. Pray believe that I went bail both for 
you and for myself in that respect. 

December 4. I had a thought of writing you 
rather a full letter this morning, but as it happens 
there is a mortal combat between Church and Chapel 
raging just now, and I'm called to an unexpected 
Cabinet, where important questions have to be dis- 
cussed. Once upon a time I took an active interest 
in the controversies about national education. The 
questions that were then blazing have not moved in 
the line that was expected five-and-thirty years ago. 
The Church, for instance, has turned out a great 
deal stronger than it then was ; only in tone, temper, 
and relations to other religious bodies, it has grown 
to be a different Church ; still militant enough, but 
very tolerant. Forgive this momentary digression. 
Though a Cabinet Council to-day is a bore, there is 
some refreshment in having to turn one's mind from 
India. Here I have an advantage over you ; for you, 
I fear, have little chance of ever turning your mind 
in any other direction (save now and then a tiger), 
and I don't suppose that it is easy to get out of the 
official atmosphere, or that this atmosphere is other 
than stiff, monotonous, and tiresome. However, the 
monotony is now at any rate broken with a vengeance, 
and, for the passing hour, yours is about the most 
actively interesting post in the Empire. Though I 
am not on the spot, as you are, I feel that you are 
thoroughly right in calling the position decidedly 
critical, and in saying that "we don't know what we 
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may have in front of us." That's the worst of it. 
All we do know is that it is sure to give us plenty of 
trouble, and may bring plenty of danger. And you 
may well say that we want the best men we can get. 
I hope you will act freely on this principle, and make 
short work of "claims." 

You return to the charge about Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins, and I have had a second talk with him about 
coming to Calcutta as C. J. He is a fine fellow. "I 
will do whatever you tell me to do/ 7 he said; "if 
you think I should be more useful at Calcutta, I'll 
go; if you want me here I'll gladly stay." "But 
your preference?" "No, it is for you," he answers, 
"to decide." So he goes. 

I had a farewell talk with Gokhale on Wednesday. 
He thinks he will never come to England again : no 
more work to be done for India here : must work in 
his own country: this is the moment of crisis: if 
nothing comes of our attempt (yours and mine), then 
the Extremists will have their own way : confusion, 
danger, ruin, will follow. On the whole, his tone 
both attracted and impressed me. He promises very 
confidently a good reception for our Reforms by the 
Congress. I did not disclose to him their precise 
terms, but of course it was easy enough for an old 
hand like him to guess pretty well on what lines they 
were sure to run. It looks to me as if the reception 
in England would be distinctly good. There will be 
the cry that we ought not to touch Reforms until we 
have rooted out the last Murder Club. But I don't 
despair of carrying even the H. of L. with us over 
this stile. 

I hear that I have fallen into dark disfavour with 
"public opinion" at Simla, and some Simla patter 
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was reported to me chiefly, as I gather, from the 
soldiers. What a sad ungrateful animal is Man ! 
As if it were not wholly due to the odious S. S. that 
the present C.-in-C. reigned over the Indian Army 
at this moment ! Did I not with infinite satisfaction 
extend his term? If I heard Whitehall talk against 
you, I should come down as heavily as I could upon 
the talker, and I'm quite sure that the patterers of 
Simla take care to keep their chatter from your 
ears, and only transmit it to London newspapers by 
post. 

I hope anxieties do not strain you over much. I 
know nothing that involves much closer strain than 
discussion with lawyers about bills, and of all bills 
Coercion bills are worst in this respect, as in a good 
many other respects too. 

Politics are dubious and uncomfortable all round. 
Publicans jubilant (though a little timid about high 
licences) : churchmen and chapelmen sorry for them- 
selves both of them and neutral men vexed and 
wearied: Ireland tiresome: India the very deuce 
according to some, but they cannot make up their 
minds whether it is all my fault or all yours. What 
zanies do politics make of man ! The Indian group 
in the H. of C. waxes more worth every day that the 
arrogant, privileged, hereditary, abominable H. of L. 
should have the early Indian asparagus and first 
dish of green peas and all the other delicious primeurs 
from my oratorical garden, hothouses and forcing-pits. 
Asquith, to my astonishment, pressed me very hard to 
let Buchanan expound our projects first in the H. of C. 
The feeling is so strong against the H. of L., he said. 
I was utterly inexorable. It would have been to give 
an intolerably wrong notion of the dimensions of 
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what is intended for a reform of the first order, wise 
or unwise, not to let the S. S. have the first innings. 

December 18. I am rather a rag of a man after 
my exercitation in the House of Lords yesterday; 
and I am sitting in a Cabinet, with many anxieties 
about Naval Estimates; and my medico thinks I 
should be wiser in my bed. But still I must find 
energy enough to send you a word of greeting, in the 
midst of your tiresome cares. The House of Lords 
was extremely friendly, and I did my best to fight 
our whole case as high and as broad as I could. If 
you have time, you will find the story in the Times 
report, and I hope that one or two friendly references 
of mine to you will give you a fraction of the pleasure 
to read that they gave me to make. Lansdowne 
(who was altogether extremely handsome) took 
notice of them, to the lively gratification of the 
House. 

This can hardly be a "merry Christmas" for 
either you or me ; but anyhow I offer you and Lady 
Minto my most sincere good wishes for the season 
and for the new year; and I hope you won't let 
public cares weigh too heavily on private life, only, 
as I know, it isn't easy always to keep the two in 
water-tight compartments. Still, I feel about you, 
as was said of the old Roman, the deeper you plunge 
him, the better he comes out, pulchrior evenit } and 
we'll ride this storm with stout heart, and, what is at 
least as important, with steady eye. 

Only I would say a word on a passage in your last 
letter about Deportation, and the avoidance of the 
mischief of parliamentary questions by throwing all 
the responsibility on You. Undoubtedly this would 
be easier for me, but to put the thing in a single word, 
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it is impossible ; and as it is the mark of a bad work- CHA.:J 
man to quarrel with his tools, so a man who has to vj^^ 
work the parliamentary system, as I have directly, 
and you have indirectly, had better make the best of 
that system. ... Do you think this rather rambling 
talk? Well, it is not; and what I am at is to press 
on you 

(1) that we cannot escape a bombardment when 

Parliament reassembles in February ; 

(2) that party spirit will in a quiet way raise its 

head undoubtedly discouraged strongly by 
Balfour, but irresistible to irresponsibles 
working on the Tory back benches, in view 
of a slowly (or rapidly) approaching general 
election ; 

(3) that in your own interest you should be 

careful to give these people Liberal and 
Tory alike as little leverage as possible, 
by resorting as little as you reasonably can 
to drastic measures. 

One thing I do beseech you to avoid a single 
case of investigation in the absence of the accused. 
We may argue as much as we like about it, and there 
may be no substantial injustice in it, but it has 
an ugly continental, Austrian, Russian look about it, 
which will stir a good deal of doubt or wrath here, 
quite besides the Radical Ultras. I have consider- 
able confidence, after much experience, in my flair 
on such a point. 

Yesterday, I got two Liberal editors to visit me, 
who had been writing foolishly about Repression 
ruining the chance of Reforms, the indispensableness 
of undoing Partition, and all the other nagging points. 
I dealt with them as faithfully as ever I could, and 
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they departed wiser and sadder men. A young man 
once applied to me for work, when I was editor of 
the Pall Mall Gazette. I asked him whether he had 
any special gift or turn. "Yes," he said, "I think 
I have a natural turn for Invective!" "That's 
capital/' said I, "but in any particular line, may I 
ask?" "Oh no General Invective." I found 
myself yesterday blessed with a wonderful outpouring 
of this enchanting gift. 

You may guess how eagerly I have looked every 
morning for the telegrams about the reception of 
Keforms. Surely it has been better, far better, than 
was to be expected; or am I wrong? Here it has 
been a chorus of approval, but India is what really 
matters. If the Indian likes the thing, and the 
European and I. C. S. don't kick, then we shall be all 
right. About the Native Member? Time will soon 
press. Opinion here is full of doubts. But I don't 
draw back. There should be no time lost about 
working out Reforms. Do put your foot down on 
promiscuous Noting. 



CHAPTER V 

HISTOEIC PLUNGE TAKEN BY PAKLIAMENT 
1909 

January 6. Jenkins, Gupta, and Dutt have been CHAP. 
dining with me, and you may believe that we had a ^^ 
cheerful meal, though I was the only drinker of wine. 
They were jubilant at the way in which the Moderates 
have really rallied to our common sense. They 
insist that it will last, and that you have now a 
National party more or less committed to constitu- 
tional ways. If the path of wise advance lies in 
widening and popularising local governments in all 
its phases, then we have undoubtedly taken a good 
stride. Much, very much, will depend on the mood 
of your Civil Service. I should be truly grateful 
for any crumbs from your table on this subject. 

January 13.. I don't know whether disputatious 
clatter will be louder with you than here, only bear 
in mind, if you will, that when a subject that is in 
itself not over easy, once gets into Parliament in the 
shape of a Bill, there is no end to the strange shoals 
and snags that may suddenly appear. I expect that 
on the whole the debates will be conducted in good 
faith, but you never can be certain that the Devil 
won't insinuate himself into the best men's hearts, 
until you have got to the Third Reading. 

291 
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)K One last word about the eternal subject of Deporta- 
^ tion. I chanced to spy a sentence the other day in 

a letter of (not to me) which ran as follows: 

"I have not the slightest doubt of his (Native's) 
very dangerous influence as an organiser,, and of Ms 
sympathy with acts of violence. 77 I confess that it 
alarms me that a capable man like him should suppose 
that the fact of his having no doubt of another man's 
sympathy with something constitutes the shadow of 
a justification for locking him up without charge or 
trial. You may take my word for it, my dear 
Viceroy, that if we do not use this harsh weapon with 
the utmost care and scruple always, where the material 
is duhiouSj giving the suspected man the benefit of the 
doubt you may depend upon it, I say, that both 
you and I will be called to severe account, even by 
the people who are now applauding us (quite rightly) 
for vigour. It is just some momentary slip in vigi- 
lance that has often upset apple-carts and damaged 
political reputations, if reputations matter. 

January 21. It is rash of me, or anybody, to 
predict the course of any Bill in the two Houses of 
Parliament, but on the whole I rather look forward 
to a pretty smooth voyage. My present intention is 
to introduce it in the H. of L. as soon as ever the 
debate on the Address is over. Not very many people 
will want to speak. I should hope that four or five 
sittings, or even fewer, would see it through all the 
stages. Then I should bargain with Asquith that it 
should be the first Government business (bar perhaps 
some supplementary estimates) in the H. of C. 
There the Opposition may, in the persons of its less 
responsible members, commit the heinous, but too 
familiar crime of obstruction not from any preju- 
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dice against our Bill, but from a patriotic desire CHAP. 
to keep back other business, and to make difficulties ^J^, 
for the most iniquitous of imaginable governments. 
However, we will not bid good-morrow to the Devil 
until we meet him, and I am not without a hope that 
we shall emerge by Easter. 

It is lucky that my appointment of an Indian 
member on your Executive Council does not need 
parliamentary sanction, for I don't believe the 
H. of L. would agree. My Council, or most of them, 

would be averse. L , for instance, thinks it 

would fret the native Princes to see a common man 
set on the seat of power, where their affairs might 
come up for decision. However, it does not affect 
my purpose. I have agreed to receive the sons of the 
Crescent next week. I wish the Prophet himself were 
coming ! ! There are not many historic figures whom 
I should be better pleased to summon up from 
Paradise. Before the session opens I have to make 
reports on two sub-committees of the Imperial Defence 
C., over which I have presided: Egypt for one, 
Persian Gulf the other. 

January 28. Yesterday I had my interview with 
the Moslems. They were strangely quiet, though they 
listened to my words of wisdom with severe attention. 

The end of my eloquence, so I am informed, was 
that the honest Moslems went away decidedly dis- 
appointed. I never expected it would be otherwise. 
How could I satisfy them by straight declaration off 
my own bat? We have to take care that in picking 
up the Mussulman, we don't drop our Hindu parcels, 
and this makes it impossible to blurt out the full 
length to which we are or may be ready to go in the 
Moslem direction. The bitter cry against the Indian 
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BOOK Member grows more and more shrill reinforced of 
v * course by our Moslems. But if I once make the 
recommendation, the cry will drop. Meanwhile, not 
a single newspaper for us ! 

February 4. The gale of wind still blows, whistles, 
and even screams in my ear. I bear it with much 
composure, and when the thing is done all the world 
will wonder what the fuss was about. I don't pretend 
for a moment that the step is not a serious change. 
It is very serious in all its indirect bearings. I know 
that, but then the state of India marks a serious 
change, and demands "tremendous innovations." 
If it does not turn out well, then the next S. S., when 
the time comes, may put a White Man into the Dark 
Man's place. 

I am sometimes tempted to end the controversy 
by submitting Sinha to the King's pleasure right 
away. But neither Parliament, nor our honest 
public outside, has any relish for coups. Nor have I. 
You remember the fearful row in 1871, on the aboli- 
tion of Army Purchase by Koyal Warrant, i.e. by 
Prerogative? The appointment to your Council is 
by the Crown, on the advice of the S. S., and nobody 
else has any locus standi in the appointment, and it 
is all by Statute. Still, though to have made a 
Native Member compulsory by a clause in our Bill 
would have lost the Bill in H. of L., on the other 
hand it might look unreasonably rough to dismiss in 
advance all chance of a little discussion, considering 
that Lansdowne has already given us notice that he 
does not like the thing. As soon as my BiU is through 
the Lords, I do not propose to postpone the appoint- 
ment beyond that. The H. of C. won't mind ; on the 
contrary, the vast majority there will cordially approve. 
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February 11. Pray enjoy your short outing with 
a clear conscience, only occasionally turning a friendly 
thought to a S. S. engaged in steering the craft through 
parliamentary rapids, spates, and all the rest of the 
chances and hazards of a Bill. To carry a Bill 
through the H. of C. was Mr. Gladstone's definition 
of Ministers 7 hard work; all else he thought might 
involve labour, pressure of meditation, and assiduous 
study and attention, but the strain of contention 
long sustained, of sudden dangerous surprises in 
argument or party attitude hoc opuSj hie labor. 
For 80 days or more I sat on the bench with him 
sixteen years ago over the Home Rule Bill. I think 
a twentieth part of that vast span of time will see 
me through my immediate and personal share of our 
Indian Bill, and I hope that Buchanan will not be 
under the harrow so very much longer. I happen 
to know that Gokhale has written to Cotton urging 
him to make as few difficulties as possible ; and Dutt 
is dealing faithfully in the same sense with others of 
that section. The Irishmen are, for reasons of their 
own, rather out of humour with H. M.'s Government, 
and Birrell thinks they may obstruct my Bill like 
any other piece of Government business. I incline to 
doubt that. For one thing they owe me a certain 
debt for old friendship; and for another and much 
weightier thing, they will hardly like to resist pro- 
posals in favour of another people "rightly struggling 
to be free," and using a good many of their own 
watchwords against John Bull, the common foe. 

It gave me great pleasure to make my peace with 
Sven Hedin last Monday. We had an enchanting talk 
together at dinner before he gave his lecture; the 
audience was immense ; I moved a vote of thanks to 
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BOOK him, with compliments ingeniously adjusted to myself 
s ^ v l^ x for refusing to let him go from India, and then to 
him for going to Tibet in spite of me. The brave 
man was delighted, and in the presence of many 
hundreds of male and female geographers he took 
my hand and publicly swore eternal friendship. The 
Scandinavian always strikes me as such a wholesome 
sort of being. Nansen is another example. 

February 18. In his opening speech Lansdowne 
gave us some pleasant chaff about that monster 
blue-book of yours, and then rather went out of his 
way to read me a short lecture on my duty to give 
the Man on the Spot a free hand, etc. This was 
much approved by his colleagues on the front bench, 
Halsbury, Ashbourne, and the rest. It was very 
maladroit of him to raise this point, and I shall take 
the liberty of reminding him next week of the beautiful 
respect they paid to their Man on the Spot, who threw 
up the reins in disgust and wrath, because in his own 
words they wanted to "make a puppet of him." 
The presence of the puppet by his side on the bench 
should enforce the little irony. 

1 The Indian Member on the Executive Council will 
be debated in the course of the discussion on the 
Bill but I shall make it plain to them that whatever 
they may say, I shall recommend an Indian. I hear 
that in private conversation Lansdowne is very keen 
against. But I am forgetting that by the time you 
get this, the battle of words will be over so I need 
say no more. I am perfectly comfortable about it. 
I had a long talk with the Aga Khan last Saturday 
on the eve of his retreat into a nursing home. As 
always, I found him pleasant, extremely intelligent, 
and quick. I begged him to dismiss from his mind 
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;vhat I had seen stated, that, "like all other English CHAP. 
Radicals, I had a hatred of Islam." What other ^^ 
Liberals thought about Islam, I did not know ; but 
:or myself, if I were to have a label, I should be called 
i Positivist, and in the Positivist Calendar, framed by 
3omte after the manner of the Catholics, Mahomet is 
Dne of the great leading saints, and has the high 
ionour of giving his name to a Week!! This will 
soon be expanded into a paragraph in the Daily 
Mailj that the Indian S. S. has turned Mahometan. 
Phat, at any rate, would tend to soften Mahometan 
alienation from our plans ? Forgive all this nonsense. 
Like many another man of grave (or dull) tempera- 
ment, I seek snatches of relief from boredom by 
slapping on a fool's cap at odd moments. 

February 25. We have got over another stage 
3f the great journey, and the Bill was read a second 
time in the H. of L. last night at the sacred dinner- 
tiour, after two days of debate covering not more 
than seven or eight hours in all. A high-class 
performance. 

On Tuesday I moved the Second Beading in a 
speech listened to by a rather brilliant and very atten- 
tive, but not over-sympathetic, audience. Then came 
Curzon. He is a first-rate parliamentary speaker, 
and he strode over the ground in fine style. He 
took point after point and detail after detail without 
acrimony, but with the air of a grand drill-sergeant 
at the blundering manoeuvres of new recruits. His 
criticism was wholly of the destructive sort, and 
entirely unhelpful, but it was heartily relished in 
their quiet muffled way by the people around him, 
to whom of course the very word "Keform" is of evil 
savour. There was plenty of force in his argument, 
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appetite for them by no means vient en mangeant. I 
think of Easter as the schoolboy does. 

" Reforms" will be in the H. of C. in a few days. 
Cotton promises me that the reception will be most 
friendly, but there will, of course, be a bitter cry 
against leaving so much of the shaping of the scheme 
in the hands of G. of I. and the bureaucrats. It 
won't come to anything, for nobody dares take the 
heavy responsibility of wrecking the scheme, and 
I gave C. a hint in capital letters that we can stand 
no nonsense. 

The Native Member is still a fashionable stumbling- 
block. Last night, dining at Crewe's, I was honoured 
by a long conversation with H. M. He told me that 
he had written to you at the time of my audience, 
and was sure that I had informed you how strongly 
he felt. I said I had done that, but that withdrawal 
of Native Member would now be taking the linch- 
pin out of the car. His tone was that of earnest, 
but extremely kind, remonstrance. The Times runs 
on the same line with unabated perseverance. Our 
critics are making most of the point (also pressed 
heavily I see this morning in the Pioneer) that the 
G.-G. is nobody unless he is G.-G. in C. the answer 
to which is the very obvious one that the burden of 
selection is imposed by law on the responsibility of 
the S. S. and nobody else. I am not at all sorry that 
we are having the question threshed out now before 
the plunge. It is not without peril. But the row 
would have been much worse, if we had taken the 
plunge without discussion. I hope every word of 
this will be as stale as the first chapter of Genesis or 
even the Ten Commandments by the time you get it. 
March 5. We got through Committee on the Bill 
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BOOK Last night, but left a little of our fur in the trap, in 
_^~ the shape of a clause which is probably of no vast 
moment, but still is worth something in view of 
possible contingencies ahead of us. I doubt whether 
Lansdowne would have divided upon it, but after 
a strong speech against the clause from Curzon, It 
was difficult for him (L.) to assent. I have cabled 
to you this morning, and whatever else happens, we 
shall have it back when the Bill reaches the H. of C. 
Curzon a little scarred by his motor mishap is 
characteristically active. As I said last night, he 
hates the Bill and the whole policy of which the BUI 
is the instrument. But they did not dare to take the 
responsibility of throwing it out; and so they have 
to be content with attempts to whittle it away. His 
arguments, however, all of them, rest on the view 
that the whole attempt is a blunder, and that we 
ought to have persisted in his policy of shutting eyes 
and ears to all "political concessions " whatever. 
Brodrick is excellent; could not be fairer or more 
helpful. Ampthffl an enthusiastic supporter. Wen- 
lock not friendly to the Bill, but kind and moderate. 
Northcote doubtful, but without any approach to 
acrimony. Sandhurst, a conscientious opponent, but 
he allowed his conscience to cany him too far when 
it took him into the enemy's lobby, instead of letting 
Him waJk out without voting. Cromer, though the 
kindest of men in feeling, and the best of men in 
seeking sound judgment, is not yet quite at home 
HI pariiamentaty waters, turbid and curious as they 
are. fh e Native Member, who figured largely in the 
debate on the Second Reading, has been left out in 
lon ""~^ yesterday in Committee upon the 
I know that he is at the back of all 
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:heir minds, even when they are talking of things CHAP. 
}hat have nothing at all to do with him. ^^^ 

March 12. I sometimes wonder what you make 
)f all our parliamentary doings, as rendered by piece- 
neal scraps of Keuter what queer shadows and 
ghosts the speeches must seem how far off from the 
dose real facts around you. Well, we got our Third 
Reading yesterday afternoon, and no great harm done 
ifter all. On the whole we have nothing particular 
:o complain of. Of course the marked favour with 
tvhich they received my first announcement on 
December 17 slowly clouded over. I knew it would. 
3o often have I seen a sulky political noon follow a 
?rand sunrise. And our proposals no doubt expose 
plenty of surface. Nobody could possibly have pro- 
duced a scheme that was open to no objections and 
criticisms, and that would please everybody. If we 
had satisfied the Lords at every turn, we should 
certainly have been laying up trouble for ourselves 
in the Commons. You will laugh at me as a horrible 
iouble-faced Janus, for having in one House to show 
how moderate we are, now in the other to pose as 
the most ultra-reformers that ever were. Such are 
svhat we call tactical exigencies ! All will come right 
in the end, and before any very long time we shall 
oe out of the wood, and you will have to take up the 
load and a very heavy load too of shaping rules 
md regulations. 

I thought it best to fortify myself by a fresh 
Cabinet decision. So I brought it up on Wednesday. 
[ read your account of Sinha, which made an excellent 
impression. The decision was unanimous. The same 
iay I wrote a pretty full letter to H. M., telling 
him of the unanimity of the Cabinet, and enclosing 
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in India to the policy of Reforms announced in his 
message of November last; and finally expressing 
my belief that this marked fulfilment of the historic 
promise of Queen Victoria in 1858, that race and 
colour should be no bar, would secure for him a 
lasting place in the affections of Indian subjects of 
the Crown. I am afraid he will count all this no 
more than idle words; they won't reconcile him to 
the step; but at any rate I have done my best, and 
the step is taken. I shall watch with eager interest 
how it will go on your side of the water, both for your 
sake there, and mine here. 

Sir L. Jenkins has been of immense value to me 
about Reforms and a more willing, ready, and 
resourceful man in the legal and legislative line, it 
has never been my fortune to meet. Besides that 
he has made a grand sacrifice of personal ease and 
domestic comfort in consenting to exchange his snug 
life here for a return to Calcutta, and only because 
he was told that you desired it, and that I thought 
it would be for the public good. Do remember that 
he has made a sacrifice to duty, just as if he were a 
soldier. 

M arch 25. So far, that is to say, twenty-four 
hours after the event, the launch of the Indian 
Member has produced no shock. The Times, which 
in India matters is almost the only journal that really 
counts, shakes its head a little solemnly, but without 
scare. They shed tears over the fact that Sinha has 
not some score of the rarest political virtues in any 
world courage, patience, tact, foresight, penetra- 
tion, breadth of view, habit of authority, and heaven 
knows what else just as if all these noble qualities 
were inherent in any lawyer that I could have fished 
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BOOK out of Lincoln's Inn; or even as if they are to be 
v * found in all the members of the Executive Council 
as it stands to-day. Delicacy forbids me to name 
one or two of your rather dubious Paragons. The 
article ; however, breaks no bones. Nor, so far as 
Reuter allows one to guess, has any very loud shout 
been raised in your world. The only point seems to 
be that I should have waited until the Councils Bill 
was through Parliament ; and this is a very poor and 
bad point. Balfour and Percy will doubtless ad- 
minister a scolding next week, but nothing will come 
of it. 

April 2. We got our Bill, safe and sound, through 
Second Reading in the H. of C. last night. The House 
was very slack and thin. I counted, as an average, 
fourteen on our side, and eight on the other ! ! ! The 
debate was spiritless, though Asquith and Balfour 
were among the speakers. Buchanan opened in a 
quiet sensible speech, saying all that was required. 
Percy followed, not with particular grasp, but thread- 
ing his way elaborately through all the details. He 
knew all the points that are to be made against us 
(just as you and I know them, if we had nothing else 
to think of), and he was free from acrimony. Only 
there was no broad outlook. No more there was in 
anybody else. Asquith was short, and hardly at his 
best. The wonder to me was that he could come up 
to the scratch at all, for I knew the huge load that 
had been upon his mind for the previous eight or 
nine hours. Balfour spoke in his usual pleasant and 
effective way for a short half-hour, mainly occupied 
with an interesting analysis of the conditions that 
are required to make representative government a 
success, ending in the conclusion that India satisfies 
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none of these conditions, and that our scheme ; while 
securing none of the advantages; will expose India 
to all the drawbacks and disadvantages of representa- 
tive government. With the Bill and the scheme he 
hardly dealt at all, and his criticism was purely 
superficial. It reminded me of what Gibbon politely 
said about Voltaire, "casting a keen and lively glance 
over the surface of history/ 7 

On the whole, sitting perched up over the clock 
in the Peers' Gallery, I felt as if I were listening to a 
band of disembodied ghosts so far off did they all 
seem from the hard realities and perplexities with 
which we have been grappling all these long months. 
Though it would never do for me to say so, I must 
secretly admit that the thing compared very poorly 
with the strength and knowledge of the debates on 
the Bill in the H. of L. I found also, when the dinner 
hour arrived, that I had already, in less than a 
twelvemonth, acquired one inexorable propensity of 
every self-respecting peer; I adjourned, and after a 
modest meal at the Club, instead of returning to hear 
more speeches I went home to bed, where I did not 

dream of M C and other excellent men. 

Some day it will be your turn to listen to an Indian 
debate from the same perch; for I dare not suppose 
that we have finally settled the business. I will not 
ask you to send me an account down in the Elysian 
Fields, where I shall then be wandering at my ease. 

April 7. I ought by rights to have been off for a 
holiday and change of scene, but I have missed it, first 
by my wife being ill, and second by a series of Cabinets, 
with protracted discussion on important questions 
of Budget. I have managed to push our India 
Bill excellently forward. The pace may seem slack 

VOL. H X 
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BOOK to you ; but if you were familiar with the parliamentary 
v * ground, you would know that not a single available 
parliamentary hour has been lost. The Committee 
stage is to be the first day after the Easter holiday, 
and Buchanan thinks he can promise a pretty smooth 
passage. The moment the Bill is through the Commons 
I shall bring it up in the H. of L. 

I don't wonder at your being a little impatient at 
the delay, and I am fully alive, as I have abundantly 
shown, to the mischief of delay in keeping the minds 
of your Indian subjects unsettled. Only I beg you 
to believe that these parliamentary affairs are not 
so easy as they may look ; and not every S. S. would 
have had so much indulgence as has been shown to 
unworthy Me. So do not count me a Fumbler or a 
Slow Coach. I hope you enjoy the proceedings at 
Lahore and other places ; your reception must be 
some recompense for your long and ceaseless anxieties. 
I saw that on one emblazoned inscription, Kipon, 
you, and I were promised a life in the Indian heart 
"through all eternity." Time is quite enough for 
me, and you are welcome to my share of the other, as 
well as your own. 

April 15. To my intense regret, Buchanan has 
been taken ill, and will have to give up work for some 
weeks. I am sorry for his own sake, for he is a 
thoroughly good fellow; only less sorry on account 
of our Bill. (To-day is Friday, and Committee is 
on Monday.) He knows it better than anybody; 
the H. of C. likes his honest and conciliatory ways ; 
and even our little knot of critics are half ashamed 
to tease him. So it is a pity. Hobhouse, however 
[his successor], will do the work well, and I apprehend 
no particular difficulties. 
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- April 23. Our Bill got through Committee in the CHAP. 
H. of C. last Monday. I sat perched up over the v * 
clock for nearly five hours. Sometimes work in 
Committee is really good and effectual deliberation, 
and nothing can be better. This time nothing could 
be worse. "Isn't it hideous!" said Percy to me in 
the course of the afternoon. When Sir F. B. rose 
from time to time, I perceived that the operation on 
our India Bill was merely a means of preventing 
the arrival of some other business to which the 
Opposition objected. We had a troublesome quarter 
of an hour to begin with, about turning deportation 
into a disqualification. Hobhouse was in charge, and 
made the very best of things. One or two smart, 
ignorant, and impudent free-lances of the Opposition 
talked about deportation (not one of them had ever 
read a word of the famous Regulation of 1818) just 
as if it were judicial, with charge and judge and 
jury and definite sentence; whereas the point of the 
Government is exactly that it is not judicial. It is 
astonishing what little difference confusion of mind 
makes. Then they rode the horse of the opinion of 
the G. of I. as if the view of the G. of I. should be 
decisive. Half an hour later, when it came to restor- 
ing clause 3, they rode the other horse, and counted 
the opinion of the G. of I. as nought. All's well that 
ends well, however, and by 10.30 the curtain fell. 

I have had to join the Cabinet Committee about 
the Navy; Asquith, Crewe, Grey, and Haldane 
being the other members. In one respect it is a duel 
between Beresford and Fisher, and to see the two 
heroes seated at the same table (not a word exchanged 
between them) gives a dramatic look to things. 

May 5. We are through the H, of L. without a 
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stain. A formal five or ten minutes will, I believe, 
clear the H. of C., and then nothing remains but 
the signification of H. M.'s assent. The last debate 
offered no remarkable features. Lord Roberts made 
a short speech; only a belated protest against 
Mr. Sinha's appointment. Nobody paid attention, 
for that is one glorious virtue in our political ways, 
that when a thing is done it is treated as done, and 
people listen no more. 

Some 150 members of Parliament have written 
to Asquith protesting against Deportation. Asquith 
will give them a judicious reply, but you will not be 
able to deport any more of your suspects that is 
quite clear. 

May 13. I will not now tease you by carrying 
on a controversy as to the position and arguments 
of your letter. In fact one single sentence of yours 
seems to me to admit all that any S. of S. could want. 
And that sentence sums up the whole matter. The 
G. of I. is no absolute or independent branch of 
Imperial Government. It is in every respect answer- 
able to the Cabinet, as any other department is, and 
if the Cabinet, for reasons of its own, decides that no 
political disqualification shall attach to deportation, 
that ends the matter. You are mistaken in laying 
all the blame on Parliament. If the Cabinet had 
gone the other way, nothing would have induced me 
to assent. It is all very well to say good words of 
the G. of I., but you wiU hardly deny that if your 
Council could have had its own way, no Indian 
member would have taken his seat among them. 
No, nor if the Local Governments could have decided. 
Yet this is the step on which your own heart was 
most set. So, in short, you do not persuade me 
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that the G. of I. is always sure to be right from its 
knowledge of local conditions. If they I mean 
the sort of men who apart from yourself and Lord 
K constitute the public opinion that inspires the 
G. of I. had known rather more of local conditions 
than they did ; and seen deeper into their true signifi- 
cance, you and I should not have been brought 
face to face with all the difficulties. On the other 
hand, I am not at all disposed to belittle the authority 
and competence of the G. of I., but they are none the 
worse for a few stray beams of light from men who 
have had as good a chance as they, and a million 
times better, of studying the multifarious arts of 
political navigation. 

May 21. The immortal Bill is through, and will 
receive the royal assent in the beginning of next week. 
So my work in the field of Parliament is for this 
session over I mean in respect of reforms. You may 
be surprised that so many as 104 were found to vote 
against agreeing with the Lords. The Irishmen 
were the main contingent, acting no doubt on their 
general principle that the other House is the enemy. 

May 27. A pretty heavy gale is blowing up in the 
H. of C. about Deportation, and shows every sign of 
blowing harder as time goes, for new currents are 
showing. On the last fusillade of questions at the 
beginning of the week, a very clever Tory lawyer, F. E. 
Smith, a rising hope of his party, and not at all a bad 
fellow, joined the hunt, and some of the best of our 
own men are getting uneasy. The point taken is the 
failure to tell the deportee what he is arrested for ; to 
detain him without letting him know exactly why; 
to give him no chance of clearing himself. In spite of 
your Indian environment, you can easily imagine how 
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BOOK taking is such a line as that, to our honest English- 

v- J^ men with their good traditions of legal right; and 

you will perceive the difficulty of sustaining a position 

so uncongenial to popular habits of mind, either 

Whig or Tory. 

I have a painful feeling of the want of all sense of 
proportion in my political friends, who never recognise 
the immense advance we have now made in the 
progressive direction, and repay all our labour in Re- 
forms Indian Member on your Council, two Indian 
Members on mine by nothing but quarrelling on 
Deportation, as if that were the beginning and the 
end of our whole policy. You are no Ultra-Alarmist, no 
more am I, but it is really senseless for these politicians 
to argue as if India were Yorkshire, or even as if it 
were Ireland; such a want of imagination, and still 
worse, such flat ignorance of the facts of the case. The 
Oxford people have persuaded me to address some 
probationers there, at a dinner given to them at 
Magdalen on June 12. I think of improving the occar- 
sion by a few general observations, which may do 
some good here without doing any harm in India. 
But I hate speaking, and only wonder why I ever 
liked it. 

June 17. I am in much tribulation at having to 
part with Buchanan, but Fate insists. He has been 
laid up for nine weeks, and though he is now pro- 
nounced out of danger, there is no chance of his being 
able to return to the H. of C. for this session, whether 
that be a near or a distant date. He is a great loss. 
We could not leave the post vacant, with delicate 
questions like Deportation and Midnapur on our 
hands. 

June 24. The answer to the endless interroga- 
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tories about Deportation, with which we inspired CHAP, 
the Prime Minister, has so far had a very good effect, s ^^ - 
and for the moment we have moderate peace in the 
H. of C. But on Monday Curzon opens fire in the 
H. of L. about Military Administration in India. 
This prospect causes more agitation and misgiving 
to Lansdowne than to me. From what Lord Roberts 
said to me a couple of nights ago, they fear that a 
battle-royal between Curzon and Midleton on the 
floor of the House is inevitable, though Lansdowne 
is working hard to compose matters. Unless I am 
much mistaken, our assailant will have the feeling of 
his hearers much against him. I wish I knew a little 
more of the soldier's business for the purposes of the 
debate, but a Minister, like a barrister, has to be 
ready for a brief on any subject. I confess that I 
have found th$ Lords a thoroughly reasonable and 
civil audience, but then, you know, I have never 
talked to them about Land, Church, or Sport. 

I do not now answer your " secret" enclosure in 
your letter of June 1. Only I cannot delay my 
thanks to you, which are most genuine, for the tone 
of good comradeship in which you write. 

July 2. I had a long letter to you in my mind, 
but as I came out of my bedroom this morning I was 
greeted by a piece of dreadful news that for the hour 
blots out all else. It is indeeed horrible. Wyllie was 
one of the most attractive of all the men that I have 
ever worked with always good-tempered and good- 
natured, obliging and helpful, and thoroughly master 
of the delicate and important matters that come 
within his province. It is truly pain and sorrow to 
me to realise that I shall see him no more. 

Of the crime itself I have nothing to say but 
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BOOK what to you is mere a, b, c. It is only a few hours 
^Jj^ since the murder was done, and the police may have 
something to find out. At the moment it looks like 
an act of individual fanaticism pure and simple. 
Just as you have always warned us that the day of 
bombs is not over in India, so I have long expected 
that the doctrine of the Murder Club would extend 
to Europe and the India Office. 

July 15. All that you say about the ways of 
Lieutenant-Governors fills me with sympathy, ap- 
preciation, comprehension, and holy rage. You have 
now three capable men below you each of them bent 
in a more or less quiet way on having his head, and 
each entitled to have his views respectfully considered, 
and nine times out of ten probably all right, but the 
tenth time capable of bringing things into a dangerous 
mess. And then there is the weak man who is a 
greater nuisance and mischief than the strong uppish 
man. It strikes me as simply disgusting (pronounced 
with immense emphasis) that form, etiquette, usage, 
claims, should block the way to energetic and yet 
sensible government (for energy is not the same thing 
as sense) in a situation like ours in India to-day, and 
still more to-morrow. Do you know something said 
by D6ak, the Hungarian statesman? "I can answer 
for to-day, I can pretty well for to-morrow, the day 
after to-morrow I leave to Providence." So do I. 

July 20. Two men of distinction came to 
see me yesterday the distinction being about as 
different in degree and kind as the wit of man could 
conceive, Lord Koberts and B. (an Indian). B. 
nearly made me cascade with his compliments their 
Guru, a Great Man, then (by noble crescendo) the 
Greatest Man since Akbar ! ! ! I hope he'll balance the 
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little account between us two, by swearing that you 
are far Greater than Aurungzebe. After this dose, 
he went straight off to a meeting presided over by 

C , and listened with silent composure to an orator 

denouncing me as no less of an oppressor and a tyrant 
than the Tsar of Kussia ! ! Lord Roberts is always a 
good friend of mine in every way, but he claims to 
know Indian affairs and Indian people better than 
anybody, and in a certain sense his claim may be 
true, but he still hangs on the Mutiny time without 
consciousness of the hundred changes that are sweep- 
ing over the stage. You will find yourself astounded 
when you return home and see how common nay, 
how universal is this curious belatedness of mind, 
and especially among those who have, or think they 
have, a right to dogmatise about India. I was 

amazed to hear urge upon me that we should 

try Dingra privately [the murderer of poor Wyllie], 
so as to prevent the public dissemination of his 
poisonous froth. Excellent, I daresay only to hang 
a man after a trial in camera !! 

July 29. The telegram (which is a trifle over- 
full and costs three hundred pounds) goes to-day 
before the best Committee that we could construct 
for the purpose. I have urged everybody to recognise 
the importance of being rapid, and I believe that when 
your dispatch arrives, it will find all in good trim for 
completion at once. Talk of completion, the H. of L. 
presented a striking dramatic scene last Tuesday, when 
Crewe moved the Second Reading of the South 
African Union Bill. Botha and Jameson on the steps 
of the throne ; Milner on the cross-benches ; the Lord 
Chancellor, Courtney, and myself the protagonists 
among pro-Boers; the Archbishop of Canterbury 
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BOOK giving his blessing in good taste and a fine spirit 
v - altogether a grand historic close, worthy of a mighty 
Senate and an Imperial State in the best sense of that 
abused term. 

August 6. We are getting up the steam in pre- 
paration for your Regulations dispatch [under the 
Councils Act], expected on next Sunday. The opinion 
of the Law officers, as to your powers, was rather a 
blow. Perhaps it won't make much difference, except 
that it means a certain delay. Not too long, however, 
for my sailing orders now are, first, to press on the 
matter at all the speed consistent with decency, and 
second, to stretch any number of points in order to 
keep in line with the G. of I. I note all you say about 
the dangerous question of the Mahometans. R. and 
others are pretty sure to say we have broken our 
pledges, whatever you do. Though I am not less 
scrupulous than my neighbours, I incline to rebel 
against the word " pledge" in our case. We declared 
our view and our intention at a certain stage. But 
we did this independently, and not in return for any 
"consideration" to be given to us by the M's., as 
the price of our intentions. This is assuredly not a 
"pledge" in the ordinary sense, where a Minister 
induces electors to vote for him, or members of Parlia- 
ment to support his measures in the H. of C., by 
promising that if they will, he will do so and so. We 
shall have done the best we can according to the 
circumstances and conditions with which we have to 
deal, and by which we may be limited. That strikes 
me as the common sense of the thing. Pray don't 
scold me for being a pure Sophist. 

August 12. I got a week's leave from Cabinets, 
and I am writing this from Skibo on the Moray 
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Firth, where we are staying with our best of 
friends, the Carnegies. The scenery is beautiful, the 
heather coming into full bloom, the sea-air delicious 
after dusty London, and the idleness as welcome as 
daylight. There are many Americans here, so it is 
like being abroad, or on an Atlantic liner. My host 
has lately made me immortal by giving the Manchester 
University 10,000 for a Chemical Laboratory on con- 
dition that they call it the J. M. Laboratory. Imagine 
what a peacock I am ! In truth I am as little of a 
peacock as any barn-door fowl. 

Morison is pertinacious up to the eleventh hour 
about his M. friends ; insists on our pledges, and predicts 
a storm of M. reproach and dissatisfaction. It may 
be so. On the other hand, G. predicts that departure 
from the lines we agree upon in your dispatch, would 
provoke at least as much reproach and dissatisfaction 
among the Hindus. We shall therefore have a 
stubborn talk in Council, to which I shall not con- 
tribute more than two or three stubborn sentences. 
I am the least in the world of a Cromwellian, but I 
am beginning to understand in a way I never under- 
stood before, how impatience at the delays and 
cavillings and mistaking of very small points for very- 
big ones at last drove Oliver to send his counsellors 
packing. 

Now I must say a word about the vexatious sub- 
ject of Deportation, and it may easily be a short 
word, because we both of us are only too well ac- 
quainted with all the general arguments, and both of 
us would be only too glad to be rid of the deported 
gentry. It is only a question of time. When can 
we prudently let them go? We ought to have 
some good moment and occasion. The very earliest 
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BOOK compatible with prudence, consistency, and common 
v * sense would be best, for reasons both of justice and 
of policy. When would such a moment be? The 
murder here has not made it easier. On the other 
hand, the failure of the Swadeshi procession gives 
good reason to believe that the mischief-makers have, 
for the moment, lost heart or lost power. Would 
not the public completion and announcement of 
your Regulations be an occasion? The release of 
our detenus at such a time would be a mark of con- 
fidence in our policy and position. When would that 
be ? Two or three months hence, I suppose. I don't 
want to be importunate, but the tide of doubt is 
spreading pretty steadily into quarters where hitherto 
there has been no doubt. I told you, I think, how 
uneasy both Percy and F. E. Smith are. I under- 
stand that at least a dozen Unionist members would 
join in support of some move against deportation. 
Our own orthodox rank and file don't understaud 
indefinite detention. The Labour men would possibly 
go solid against us, and of course the Irishmen 
certainly would. This will make a very awkward 
phalanx. F. E. Smith told our Whip that the only 
reason why his friends held their hands was regard 
for the Secretary of State. We shall not be em- 
barrassed for the fag-end of the session, but when 
the House of Commons assembles next year, we shall 
be unable to keep our feet if India remains pretty 
tranquil meantime. I do therefore very earnestly 
solicit the close attention of yourself and your advisers 
to the question. It will very soon be a live issue 
in this region, and serious consideration is really 
necessary. 
August 26. Yesterday I succeeded in getting 
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your Regulations through my Council in a very 
reasonable and satisfactory temper. I opened the 
business with a good-tempered but firm appeal to 
them to go hand in hand with the G. of I. They 
listened with patience and even more than patience, 
but when the time for voting came, and the question 
was put of accepting your views on official majority 
(still required on G.-G.'s Council), qualifications and 
Mahometan representation, five voted against you 
and me, and five voted in favour of your dispatch, 
so I threw the sword of my casting-vote into the 
scale. 

So there you are our last word, for the present 
at any rate. Only, if time permits, do look over the 
draft dispatch which I sent to you by the last mail. 
You may pick up some useful crumbs. I am relieved 
at not having to overrule my Council. 

Morison tells me that a Mahometan is coming 
over here on purpose to see me, and will appear on 
Monday next. Whatever happens, I am quite sure 
that it was high time to put our foot definitely down, 
and to let them know that the process of haggling 
has gone on long enough, come what come may. I 
am only sorry that we could not do it earlier. It is, 
I repeat, an incidental relief to me to have got round 
the corner without any spill in my Council. 

Your long extract from B to you is really of 

first-rate interest. It is surely as satisfactory as 
anything that we can expect in these turbid days. 
His diagnosis of the dangerous elements underground 
seems very just and sound. But he should certainly 
be warned not to count on deportation as a weapon 
to be freely resorted to; and as for "legislating on 
the lines of the Irish Crimes Act," it is pure nonsense. 
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He seems to refer to Forster's Act (not Balfour's of 
1887) ; and that was about the most egregious failure 
in the whole history of exceptional law. If I know 
anything in the world, it is the record and working 
of Irish Coercion since 1881, and the notion in the 
present parliamentary circumstances, and with me of 
all men in the universe as S. S., of our being a party 
to a new law authorising "detention without trial" 
is really too absurd to be thought of. The venerable 
Regulation of 1818 is not easily swallowed, and a new 

version of it is a dream that a shrewd man like B 

should be too wide awake to nurse in his head for a 
single minute. However, he evidently will not be 
in a hurry to stir for new engines of repression if he 
can possibly help it. 

You will be glad to see that the Home Office are 
keeping up the hunt against the printer of the Indian 
Sociologist The Attorney-General came to ask for 
my opinion. I had no hesitation in saying "Strike." 
I daresay it won't make any very great difference, but 
a prosecution is richly deserved, and it makes Govern- 
ment look decent. It occurs to some people that 
we might ask the French Government to deal with 

K . But it is quite hopeless, and we should 

certainly be asked to remember John Bull's shelter 
and encouragement to Poles, Hungarians, Italian 
Carbonari, and all the other swarms of political 
refugees for the last eighty or a hundred years. 
The answer of the United States would be still more 
decisive. You could not be perfectly sure of a con- 
viction even from a British jury. The vile murder 
of poor Wyllie has no doubt done a good deal to 
dissipate this sort of sentiment. Still Liberty of 
the Press is a powerful faith, and so it ought to be. 
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October 14. Your telegram about Regulations CHAP. 
has just been placed in my hands, and the last ^J^, 
words of it positively make my hair stand on end 
" postponement for another year" ! If that 
catastrophe happens, we had better throw up the 
sponge. The delay would bitterly disappoint our 
Moderate allies would not only disappoint but in- 
furiate them and would hand the game plump over 
to the Extremists. Then again "another year" 
will in any case see you out, and possibly may see 
the present Cabinet out, and a Cabinet installed who 
thoroughly dislike and distrust the whole scheme 
of policy. I cannot imagine an outcome more preg- 
nant with disaster and danger, so I won't allow 
myself to contemplate such things, and I only wonder 
that the telegraphist could put the horror into words. 
I have sent the telegram to be examined by Sir 
Charles Lyall, and will possess my soul in patience 
until he reports. This process I am requesting him 
to perform with the utmost despatch, and I don't 
mean to let the grass grow under my feet. I trust 
that the above page of mine will prove to be a false 
alarm. I have had a considerable number of visitors 
within the last week or two, both military and civil. 

About Deportees. I read your telegram to the 
Cabinet, and stated your case as strongly as I possibly 
could, gathering it not merely from the telegram but 
from your private letters. I said that I should be 
content with the release of two. The Cabinet, how- 
ever, led by Grey, were against making two bites of a 
cherry, and were unanimous in pressing you to let 
out the whole batch when you launch the Regula- 
tions. Very sensible too. As for disallowance of 
candidatures, there should be no mistake about 
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making deportation in itself a ground of disallow- 
ance. The H. of C. was explicitly told that H. M.'s 
Government did not intend this. You have general 
powers of disallowance, though they also will have 
to be very charily used, and you will have to bear 
clearly in mind your full responsibility to parlia- 
mentary opinion. 

November 5. I rather smile at your warning 
me not to take Gokhale and his letters to third 
persons too seriously or too literally. Have you not 
found out that I am a peculiarly cautious and sceptical 
being ? Forgive my arrogance but I might almost 
have been born a Scot! ! But whether dealing with 
Parnell, Gokhale, or any other of the political breed, 
I have a habit of taking them to mean what they say 
until and unless I find out a trick. Parnell always, 
so long as we were friends or allies, treated me per- 
fectly honourably. I will give you one or two interest- 
ing examples when we have that famous talk together, 
when we have such multifarious topics stewing for us. 

// we ever have it? I am rather jaded, and I 
have a birthday of terribly high figure next month. 
I had promised myself a rest as soon as ever I got 
free of Reforms and Deportees. Unhappily I am 
not quite my own master for three or four weeks to 
come. They insist that I denounce the H. of L. to 
their faces a pastime that would have given me 
lively satisfaction once, and I should have produced 
an hour's oration with the utmost ease. So I shall 
have to revive my memory of Pym, Hampden, Eliot, 
and Bang Charles. Then I'm bidden to Windsor for 
four days very agreeable always, only not rest. 
So I shall not be clear before the end of the month. 

November 9. The ordeal of Regulations and 
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Rules has within the last fortnight been severe in 
this most sober of all offices. It is nobody's fault. 
Your Council and my Council, both of them have 
worked with as good a will as the most exacting 
taskmaster in the world could have desired. Egotism 
and Vanity the two great pests of public as of private 
life have, I do believe, stood at a minimum, or even 
sunk to zero, and everybody concerned has honestly 
done his best both at Simla and in Whitehall to make 
a good job of it. I am sorry that there have been 
any differences among us. I can only say that I 
have never tried to overrule my advisers, but, on the 
contrary, I've made it one of my maxims to keep in 
step with them all the journey. The process is no 
joke, and I have good standards by which to measure 
the difficulty. For when I compare the framing of 
our whole scheme of reforms, with the method in 
which a Cabinet frames and carries any great Bill, 
the difference is nothing short of stupendous. Here 
the Cabinet a single and united body settles the 
principles of the Bill, then refers it to a committee 
of that body; the committee threshes out details 
in consultation with all the experts concerned and 
at command; the draft Bill comes to the Cabinet, 
and it is again discussed both on the merits and in 
relation to parliamentary forces and parliamentary 
opinion. Compare that with what you and I have 
had to do: how many important dispersive bodies 
have, and must have, a voice; the G.-G. in C., the 
S. S. in C., Local Governments, and all the rest ; the 
scheme not definitely settled by a body composed as 
a united whole, but starting from different points of 
view in every direction and seeing different aspects 
of the same thing. There is this to be said, however : 
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BOOK when Whitehall and Simla come to an agreement, 
v * the matter is practically over; whereas a Cabinet 
has to fight its Bill through the two Houses, every 
point hammered at in Committee, with party feeling 
devoted to making the hammer as hard and powerful 
as possible. 

I won't follow you into Deportation. You state 
your case with remarkable force, I admit. But then 
I comfort myself, in my disquiet at differing from 
you, by the reflection that perhaps the Spanish 
Viceroys in the Netherlands, the Austrian Viceroy 
in Venice, the Bourbon in the Two Sicilies, and a 
Governor or two in the old American Colonies, used 
reasoning not wholly dissimilar and not much less 
forcible. Forgive this affronting parallel. It is only 
the sally of a man who is himself occasionally com- 
pared to Strafford, King John, King Charles, Nero, 
and Tiberius. 

November 18. You know, without a single written 
word, all that I think and feel about the hateful 
incident of which my mind is full. [Bomb thrown 
at Lord and Lady Minto.] Both of you evidently 
met the thing with unbroken composure, as those 
who know you were quite sure that you would 
have been certain to do. Still, so horrid an outrage 
must leave a long after-shock, as you live it over 
again, and this may well need even more fortitude 
than the first blow. I tremble to think of the 
horror and havoc that would have followed, if the 
villainy had succeeded. Apart from the personal 
and domestic result truly miserable as that would 
have been it would really, say what we will, have 
given for times to come a new and sinister cast to the 
British rule in India. Mayo's death was bad enough, 
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but then It was single and Isolated; whereas in this CHAP. 
the mischief would inevitably have been asso- ^^ 

dated with a general movement in India. And, in 
spite of your magnanimous refusal to attach any 

political importance to the bombs, one cannot but 
feel that the miscreants who planned the outrage 
were animated by politics, if one can give the name 
of politics to such folly and wickedness. Anyhow, 

it was fine and truly generous of you to say that you 

stoutly resisted the idea that it represented anything 
like the heart of the general Indian population. Lord 
Roberts was in here the day after, and I read him 
your first telegram. He said, "Ah, Minto is an 
intrepid fellow ! He hasn't a nerve in him !" 

I at Windsor the same night. The great 

people were eager for news of you, and everybody 
wan full of admiration and sympathy for Lady Minto 
and you. The Reforms have been extraordinarily 
well taken by the whole of our Press here. Of course 
the writers of the articles don't know much about 
them in detail and on the merits, and even the Times, 
which does follow Indian affairs with remarkable 
attention and knowledge, makes a mistake or so that 
they might have avoided. I am very sure of one 
thing, and this is that if we had not satisfied the 
Mahometans we should have had opinion here 
which IB now with us dead against us. Nothing 
ban been sacrificed for their sake that is of real 
importance. 

December 2, Your last letter Is one of the most 
interesting you have ever written me, and if my in- 
tellectual temperature were normal, you would tempt 
me into discussion. But you will make allowance 
for the that has been raging here (H. of L.) 
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since you wrote it. I had to think of my oration, 
and then to let it off before as competent and critical 
an audience as could be found on the globe. It went 
very well, as Cawdor's generous words, and the loud 
cheers with which they were received, will show 
you. 

I wish you could have seen the whole spectacle. 
It was one of the most brilliant and imposing that 
ever was seen. The temper of the debate was ex- 
cellent. The speaking was well above the average, 
as if everybody knew he was handling the weightiest 
public business. Rosebery contributed a dramatic 
shock, when after trouncing the Budget to their 
hearts' content and telling them that he held to 
every word he has said at Glasgow he thought 
Lansdowne's move a blunder, and he would not vote. 
The most generally impressive speech was Balfour 
of Burleigh's, much ability, very direct and pointed, 
entirely disinterested and sincere, and with plenty 
of good words. The Archbishop of York made a 
maiden speech on our side, but so broad in scope and 
high in tone (with good timbre of voice, which goes 
far in these things) that the other people enjoyed it 
as much as we did. The Lord Chancellor and Henry 
James were a good deal more than a match for 
Halsbury and Ashbourne. Curzon, of course, de- 
fended the Opposition case with his usual force, but 
he was rather over-elaborate. Cromer was not too 
strong, and on the whole, I really think that it was 
Lansdowne who made the best of the case for his 
amendment [rejection of Budget]. 

The men named by the Cabinet-makers for this 
Office are Percy, Midleton, and Milner. If it should 
be the last, I do believe you will sometimes sigh, 
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with a passing breath, for the humble individual who 
now subscribes himself, etc. 

December 6. I won't follow you again into our 
Mahometan dispute. Only I respectfully remind 
you once more that it was your early speech about 
their extra claims that first started the M. hare. I 
am convinced my decision was best. 

Your list of Honours seems all right, and I'll 
submit it in due course. I talked to the King about 

the case of ; expecting that he would object to a 

man who is already G. C. (M. G.) sinking to a K. C. in 
another order. With his wonderful expertise in these 
matters, he found a way out of the difficulty, in the 
point that the Star of India is the older order. So I 
hope all will go well. 



CHAPTER VI 

WEAPONS FKOM AN OLD ARMOUKY 
1910 

January 19. The Election is in full swing, and the 
exact numbers are still uncertain. But one or two 
cardinal facts are now assured. 

1. Tariff Reform has got its quietus for the new 
Parliament at any rate; it would be impossible, in 
the face of the unmistakable antagonism of the great 
trading centres of the north. 

2. The Unionist notion of a sweep has utterly 
evaporated. 

3. The unhappy action of the H. of L. has brought 
its authors into much discredit, for everybody now 
sees that if they had left us to stew in the juice of 
what will be the extremely ugly Budget of 1910-11, 
they would have been much nearer the chance of 
an all-round win. Whether the decision to force us 
to the country now was Lansdowne's or Balfour's, 
it was a fatal error. Though I have the warmest 
admiration for Balfour's various gifts I have never 
been able to regard him as meant by the heavens for a 
long-headed party chief. He took over the Unionist 
party in excellent condition from Lord Salisbury. 
Then Chamberlain split his Cabinet, and difficulties 
became extreme. But he handled them as ill as 

326 
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possible. By holding on in a broken craft, by evading CHAP. 
any straight expression of his own opinion on the case ^^ 
raised by Chamberlain, he disgusted the country, and 
led his party into their awful catastrophe. 

January 27. This brings me to Deportees. The 
question between us two upon this matter may, 
if we don't take care, become what the Americans 
would call ugly. I won't repeat the general argu- 
ments about Deportation. I have fought against 
those here who regarded such a resort to the Regula- 
tion of 1818 as indefensible. So, per contraj I am 
ready just as stoutly to fight those who wish to 
make this arbitrary detention for indefinite periods 
a regular weapon of government. Now your present 
position is beginning to approach this. You have 
nine men locked up a year ago by lettre de cachet, 
because you believed them to be criminally connected 
with criminal plots, and because you expected their 
arrest to check these plots. For a certain time it 
looked as if the coup were effective, and were justified 
by the result. In all this, I think, we were perfectly 
right. Then you come by and by upon what you 
regard as a great anarchist conspiracy for sedition 
and murder, and you warn me that you may soon 
apply to me for sanction of further arbitrary arrest 
and detention on a large scale. I ask whether this 
process implies that through the nine d&enm you have 
found out a murder-plot contrived, not by them, but 
by other people. You say, "We admit that being 
locked up they can have had no share in these new 
abominations; but their continued detention will 
frighten evildoers generally." That's the Russian 
argument : by packing off train-loads of suspects to 
Siberia we'll terrify the anarchists out of their wits, 
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and all will come out right. That policy did not 
work out brilliantly in Russia, and did not save the 
lives of the Trepoffs, nor did it save Russia from a 
Duma, the very thing that the Trepoffs and the rest 
of the "offs" deprecated and detested. 

February 3. Your mention of Martial Law in 
your last private letter really makes my flesh creep. 
I have imagination enough, and sympathy enough, 
thoroughly to realise the effect on men's minds of 
the present manifestation of the spirit of murder. 
But Martial Law, which is only a fine name for the 
suspension of all law, would not snuff out murder- 
clubs in India, any more than the same sort oi 
thing snuffed them out in Italy, Russia, or Ireland, 
The gang of Dublin Invincibles was reorganised when 
Parnell and the rest were locked up and the Coercion 
Act in full blast. On the other hand, it would pul 
at once an end to the policy of rallying the Moder- 
ates, and would throw the game in the long rut] 
wholly into the hands of the Extremists. I saj 
nothing of the effect of such a Proclamation upor 
public opinion, either in Parliament here or in othei 
countries. It may be necessary, for anything I know 
some day or other, but to-day it would be neithei 
more nor less than a gigantic advertisement of Mtiona 
failure. 

We worked hard at your Press Act, and I hope th< 

result has reached you in plenty of time. I daresay 

it is as sensible in its way as other Press Acts, or ai 

f Press Acts can ever be. But nobody will be mor< 

{ ready then you to agree that the forces with whicl 

* we areT^contending are far too subtle, deep, anc 

diversified, to be abated by making seditious leadinj 

articles expensive. There are important sentence 
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in your official telegram that show how much of the CHAR 
poison is entirely out of our reach. The " veiled ^J^l^ 
innuendo " of which you speak the talk about 
Mazzini, Kossuth, etc., it is seditious no doubt, and 
it may point to assassination plainly enough in the 
minds of excitable readers. But a Lt.-Governor will 
have to walk warily before putting too strong an 
interpretation upon the theoretic plausibilities of the 
newspaper scribe. Neither I nor my Council would 
have sanctioned it, if [there had been no appeal in 
some due form to a court of law, and you tell me 
that you would have had sharp difficulties in your 
own Council. 

February 16. I am vastly interested, in spite of 
my own tribulations, in your graphic picture of the 
first great Council. I do not wonder that your 
speech, which I have now read in full, was received 
with gratification and applause. I have to thank 
you for your handsome reference to myself. Some 
people here shake their heads about the Deportees, 
but not very much is said on the matter. To me the 
relief both privately and parliamentarily is nothing 
short of immense. Don't let us have any more of 
them on our hands if it can possibly be avoided. 

March 9. The Indian Budget seems to be favour- 
ably received in this country, though, as I expected, 
the tremendous rise on tobacco has caused a bitter 
cry to reach my ears from the cigarette manufacturers 
at Bristol and Liverpool orders from India cancelled, 
people thrown out of work, the British soldier in 
India to pay threepence a week instead of a penny 
for his innocent joys, and so forth. I had a deputa- 
tion, to whom, after a patient hearing, I put two 
short posers. (1) England, to satisfy her own noble 
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righteousness, insists on India sacrificing opium 
revenue. Now, you proceed to quarrel with us for 
filling up the immense gap by making the British 
soldier pay a penny or twopence a week more for his 
luxury. (2) If I say that the alternative was to 
make the Indians pay more for their salt, is that 
what your constituents would have liked? If you 
won't be quiet, I shall really have to come down to 
Bristol, and put my case before them, and I swear 
that I shall leave the platform without a murmur. 
So the good men laughed and took their departure. 
This morning brings a protest from great vendors of 
bottled ale in Edinboro'. 

April 29. You speak of Agra and Delhi and the 
Kurram. How I wish I were there, or almost any- 
where else, after this long spell of feverish weeks 1 
In my own case the weeks and their excitements have 
come to a sort of climax, by reason of the arrival on 
the stage of Lord Kitchener. It has set going, as I 
foresaw that it would, a tremendous clatter which 
may possibly swell. "The greatest man in the 
Empire what are you going to do with him? 
Strong men that's what we want ! " ^ 

He came to see me on his arrival. I was a good 
deal astonished, for I had expected a silent, stiff, 
moody hero. Behold, he was the most cheerful and 
cordial and outspoken of men, and he hammered 
away loud and strong, with free gestures and high 
tones. He used the warmest language, as to which I 
was in no need of any emphasis, about yourself; 
it was very agreeable to hear, you may be certain. 
He has the poorest opinion possible of your Council, 
not as an institution, but of its present members. 
He talked about the Partition of Bengal in a way 
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that rather made me open my eyes ; f or, although he 
hardly went so far as to favour reversal, he was 
persuaded that we must do something in bringing 
the people of the two severed portions into some 
of unity. We got on very well indeed he and 
I for nothing was said about his going back to India 
as Governor-General. At night he dined alone with 
Haldane, and there he expressed his farm expectation 
with perfect frankness, and even a sort of vehemence. 
Haldone told him that the decision would be mine; 
whatever my decision might be, the P. M. would back 
it (though, by the way, I hear that the P. M. personally 
would be much better pleased if the lot fell upon K.)- 
1 got him to dine with me one night; only Haldane 
and Esher besides. Curiously interesting. To-day I 
had an audience in high quarters, and found the atmos- 
phere almost torrid in the same direction. How- 
ever, the end of it was that I promised to turn all 
the arguments over again in my mind, until the holi- 
day comes to an end four weeks from now. In spite 
of strong opinion of his own, the King parted from me 
with singular kindness and geniality. 

May 12. The stroke apprehended in my last 
letter to you [death of King Edward] has fallen with 
startling rapidity. The feeling of grief and sense of 
pewcmal loss throughout the country, indeed through- 
out Western Europe, is extraordinary and without 
a jarring note. It is in one way deeper and 

even than when Queen Victoria died nine 
and to use the same word over again 
more personal. He had just the character that 
Englishmen, at any rate, thoroughly understand, 
thoroughly like, and make any quantity of allowance 
for. It was odd how he managed to combine regal 
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BOOK dignity with bonhomie, and strict regard for form 
v * with entire absence of spurious pomp. As I told you, 
I had an audience just a week before he died, and the 
topic was one on which we did not take the same view. 
It was the question of your successor ; whether K. or 
not. He was very much in earnest, but not for an 
instant did he cease to be kindly, considerate, genial, 
nor did he press his point with an atom of anything 
like overweening insistence. Well, he is gone. Queen 
Alexandra took me to see him yesterday, where he lay 
as if in natural peaceful slumber, his face transfigured 
by the hand of kind Death into an image of what was 
best in him, or in any other great Prince. I had known 
him off and on in various relations since he was a boy 
at Oxford when I was ; and it was moving to see him 
lying there after the curtain had fallen, and the drama 
at an end. 

I want to bring a matter before you, on which 
I would fain have your cool and quiet considera- 
tion clemency of the Crown on this great occasion. 
Would it be wise to do what Oriental monarchs 
have been wont to do on their accession proclaim 
an Amnesty? If that were answered affirmatively, 
would it be better now, or at the Coronation 
next year? This is one of the things that can 
only be measured by elements of sentiment and 
imagination suitable to the occasion, and not by 
the everyday arguments of narrower expediency, 
which are the only proper guides in everyday 
administration. Will you think it over in the night- 
watches, if you are so unlucky as to have night- 
watches? Amid a hundred ceremonial distractions, 
believe me. . . . 
June 1. I am writing this modest scrap from 
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he Highlands, whither I have betaken myself to my 
indest of friends at Skibo for the inside of a week, 
i search of change, quiet, and a mouthful of fresh 
ir. The confusions of the last few weeks have been 
evere, as you may guess ; and the two or three weeks 
head will be heavy. The Office will grind out its 
les with unabated speed. So I shall be to-day even 
lore brief and unsatisfactory than usual. Of all 
r ork, broken work is the hardest, and mine has lately 
een too broken for anything. 

The K, appointment has been quietly locked in the 
upboard until next Monday, when the Ministerial 
lachine will set to work again. I have diversified 
ly fragment of a holiday by writing a short Memo., 
:ating the whole case on both sides of it, with as 
erfect personal impartiality as possible, and winding 
p with my own conclusion. My whole point was 
lat the impression made on India by sending your 
reatest soldier to follow Reforms would make them 
>ok a practical paradox. It will then be for 
.squith to say whether he goes with me or not. If 
e does, then he will have to support that view in 
ae Royal closet. If he does not, then the Indian 
ecretary will go scampering off, like a young horse 
r hich I am watching at this moment, joyfully frisking 
ad capering in green pastures under my window. 
I o more Arms Traffic, Persia, Sanctions, Excess over 
Istimates, Education, Stores, Indents, Burmo-Chinese 
'rentier, Opium think of such a transformation 
sene ! ! I shall take the liberty of sending you a copy 
f my Memo, by the next mail. You need not read 
lore of it than you like, though I may covet your 
pinion of its soundness, when the time comes for you 
3 be able to say something, when you can do it 
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without involving yourself in responsibility for the 
result. 

I grieve to see the death of Goldwin Smith in 
to-day's news. I wonder if you knew him in your 
Canadian days? He was a shining light to all of us 
young Liberals when I was a boy at Oxford. Cer- 
tainly nobody wrote more perfect English, or was his 
equal not even Dizzy himself in the way of pun- 
gent controversy. I have the pleasantest image of 
him as my host at Toronto a day after I had been 
your guest at Ottawa. 

June 24. I am rather amused a grim sort of 
amusement at what you report of your new member 
of Council. "The people of England do not under- 
stand the position here, and they must be taught to 
do so." I should like to put a Socratic question or 
two. Whom does he mean by the people of England? 
There are all sorts of people in England, but I suppose 
he includes both Houses of Parliament at any rate, 
containing a good score of men who have held high 
offices the highest in India, where they may be pre- 
sumed to have picked up an idea or two. There are 
men who, whenever a cause arises, guide the people of 
England in their humble efforts to understand Indian 
positions. What is the evidence that the people of 
England just now do not understand India? What 
is the precise act, or failure to act, that demonstrates 
their ignorance, perversity, and incompetence ? That 
everybody in England forms right judgments about 
India, who would pretend? But who would pre- 
tend that everybody in England "understands the 
position" here about English things? Why, one half 
of England is quite certain that the other half utterly 
misunderstands fiscal policy whether the free-trader 
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or the protectionist ! Yet who but a goose would CHAP. 
deny that somehow England has understanding VI " 
enough to conduct her own affairs, and to choose men 
capable of directing the conduct of Indian affairs, 
too? Then I am puzzled by the declaration that 
"the people of England must be taught to under- 
stand/' By whom? What is the exact lesson? 
What is the process? You, at all events, will agree 
that for five years England has understood the 
position in India well enough to see you safely, 
prosperously, and successfully through your Indian 
difficulties, and through your manful attempts to 
overcome them. No Governor-General has ever had 
less reason to complain of parliamentary criticism, or 
of want of ministerial support, and a cordial welcome 
assuredly awaits your return. 

August 19. I wonder whether you were well 
acquainted with Lord Spencer? For some ten years 
he and I were very close friends, and we fought the 
hard cause of Home Rule side by side. Without his 
great authority and character the cause would have 
been even harder than it was. He was a noble fellow, 
such lofty simplicity; such sovereign and steadfast 
unselfishness ; such freedom from the horrid vice of 
thinking of petty personal things amid the tide of 
great public issues. I shall always remember the 
silent disdain with which he and Lady Spencer passed 
through the social ordeal of 1886. He was the very 
finest type of what the old patrician system of this 
country could produce. I can hardly be more proud 
of anything than, as Sandhurst puts it to me in a note 
to-day, of the "affection and esteem" in which I was 
held by him. And it refreshes one to think that his 
sterling elements won for him the admiration of those 
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who outside the miry bits of politics knew him 
best in his own county and lived closest to him. Such 
a figure is a truly splendid encouragement to all of 
us. Perhaps you are one of the happy few who 
don't need it. For me, who have had a strenuous 
battle, with some perhaps not undeserved buffets, 
it is a pleasure to think that such a man was my 
friend. 

September 1. You will think me the laziest 
Minister that ever was, for I am completing my 
German holiday [Wiesbaden] by a few days in 
Scotland, with the disadvantage that here pouches 
follow me, whereas in Germany they were contra- 
band. I am a good deal fresher than I was a month 
ago, but I will confess to you that if H. M. were, like 
old George III., to demand my seal, I should hand it 
to him with uncommon alacrity. Let me say that I 
thoroughly sympathise with your threat that you 
mean to bury yourself in your native heather, instead 
of figuring in the H. of L. If you could see the 
glorious sheet of heather that I am looking out upon 
from the Skibo window where I am writing this, you 
would promise yourself your present intention still 
more firmly. But you may find it harder than you 
expect. For, somehow or other, India is beginning to 
get a hold on public interest. 

To-day Booker Washington comes to Skibo where 
I am staying, being a great friend of my host's. I had 
talks with him when I was in America six years ago. 
The future of the Negro in the U. S. A. has always 
profoundly interested and excited me, as well it might. 
What will the numbers amount to, twenty or fifty 
years hence? Terrible to think of!! Talk of India 
and other " insoluble problems' 7 of great States, I 
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declare the American Negro often strikes me as the 
hardest of them all. 

September 8. Your letter (August 18), like the 
letters that have come from you all these years, is 
very good-natured and reasonable, though I believe 
I could make stout replies which should be not other 
than good-natured and reasonable. But these can 
wait. We can discuss at our leisure the mighty 
question whether parliamentary government is com- 
patible with the sound administration of India; and 
whether the people of this country are at all likely 
to give up parliamentary government whatever the 
demands of India may be. Meanwhile, it is my lot 
to have to work with Parliament, whether I like it or 
not, and they will soon cut off my head if I leave them 
out of my daily account. 

September 27. I have just been reading in the 
Times a list of the gaiety and feastings with which 
you are to bid farewell to Simla. I trust you will 
have plenty of health and spirits to pull you through 
it all. It is no envious frame of mind that makes me 
thank the immortal gods that, when the clock strikes 
for my final departure from Whitehall, I shall fare 
forth solitary in a modest hansom. But I know, and 
am right glad to know, that all the excitement at Simla 
is the outcome of genuine and spontaneous regard 
and liking, and that is a thing better worth having than 
most of the prizes of public life. Everybody with any 
right to an opinion will agree how fully you are 
entitled, after five years of office, to the warm good- 
will and admiration of all who have worked with you. 
So I beg you to enjoy your festal glorifications with a 
cheerful heart. I am much pleased with what you 
say about poor Spencer one of the best political 

VOL. II Z 
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BOOK comrades I ever had. Do not think it impertinent 

v ' if I add that my latest fellow-worker has often 

recalled Spencer and his sterling quality to my mind. 

If ever there was a man to go bear-hunting with, it 

was he ; and if ever I am engaged in shooting tigers 

I bargain that you accompany me. 

By some strange and absurd impulse I promised 

to write something for the Times, about the new 

Life of Beaconsfield and I am now engaged in keeping 
my word. I find that my pen has got very rusty, or 
else I am less easily contented; anyhow it is uphill 
work. I have a considerable liking for Dizzy in a 
good many things : his mockery of the British 
Philistine ; his aloofness and detachment from hollow 
conventions, and so forth. How on earth such a man 
ever became an extremely popular Prime Minister, 
I can never tell. Kosebery will one day write one of 
his excellent short books on Dizzy (whom he knew 
very well), and then we shall learn the secret, if there 
is one, 

"And so," Lord Minto wrote to me in his last 
letter from India (October 26, 1910), "the story 
closes, so far as letters are concerned. It is a very 
curious one to look back upon, very full of incident and 
anxiety, but I hope we may claim without conceit, that 
much good work has been done, many dangerous rocks 
and snags avoided, and that there is a comparatively 
open sea before us. ... Few people, so far as I can 
judge, could have differed so little upon big questions 
of policy and principles as you and I have. In fact, 
really, I think, we have hardly differed at all. About 
questions of actual administration, or rather of the 
interpretation of executive authority as it should be 
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wielded at a distance from a supreme Government, 
I know we do hold different views ; and when we have 
done so, I have always told you my opinions and the 
reasons for them. We have certainly been through 
stormy times together, and after all it is the risks 
and dangers that strengthen comradeship. No one 
knows as well as I do how much India owes to the 
fact of your being Secretary of State through all the 
period of development, and I hope you will never 
think that I have not realised the generous support 
you have so often given me at my critical moments, 
or that I have not appreciated the peculiar difficulties 
that surrounded you at home." 

To him I ventured to pay my public and authentic 
tribute at a feast held in his honour at the Mansion 
House. 

"He had come from the Ganges, the Indus, and 
the Brahmaputra to the banks of the Thames. He 
could reflect with confidence that he had left behind 
him in India a high esteem, a large general regard, 
and a warm good-will that did not fall at all short 
of affection. That was what he knew to be the con- 
dition in which Lord Minto left India. The great 
tributary states and the native princes felt they had 
found in him a genial and sincere well-wisher. The 
Mahometans respected and liked him. The Hindoos 
respected and liked him. The political leaders, 
though neither Lord Minto nor he agreed in all they 
desired, had perfect confidence in his constancy and 
good faith. The Civil Service appreciated his 
courage, patience, and equanimity. He really got 
on consummately well with everybody with whom 
he had concern, from the Amir in the fastnesses of 
Afghanistan down to the Minister who, for the 
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moment, happened to be Secretary of State in the 
fastnesses of Whitehall/' 

As to any idle claim for priority and originality 
I am well content for my part to leave it where it was 
put by the Times after Lord Minto's death in 1914: 
" Viceroy and Secretary of State both seem to 
have come simultaneously to very much the same 
conclusions; and both worked in a spirit of cordial 
co-operation to carry out their joint ideas." 

For the result we have the high authority of Lord 
Minto's successor since his return home. " Since 
the outbreak of the war/ 7 said Lord Hardinge, "all 
political controversies concerning India have been 
suspended by the educated and political classes with 
the object of not increasing the difficulties of the 
Government's task. In certain cases where drastic 
legislation was necessary, the Indian Government 
was able to pass it without the slightest opposition 
in the Imperial Legislative Council, which consists of 
68 members, with an Indian representation of about 
30, and a Government majority of only four. 
Speeches made by Indian members of the Council 
are striking testimony to their sense of increased 
responsibility. There is no doubt of the very con- 
siderable political progress of India. Even during 
the five and a half years of my stay there I noticed a 
vast political development. It is unquestionable that 
this improvement is an outcome of the reformation 
of the councils undertaken by Lord Morley and Lord 
Minto." 



BOOK YI 

A CRITICAL LANDMARK 

TIME hath, its revolutions ; there must be a period and an end to all 
temporal things finis rerum, an end of names and dignities, and 
whatsoever is terrene, and why not of De Vere? For where is 
Bohun? Where is Mowbray? Where is Mortimer? Nay, which 
is more and most of all, where is Plantagenet? They are entombed 
in the urns and sepulchres of mortality. CHIEF JUSTICE GEE WE, 
1626. 



CHAPTER I 

A CRISIS IN PKEKOGATIVE 



IN November 1910 I resigned my post at the India 
Office, partly because I was tired, partly from a 
feeling that a new Viceroy would have fairer openings 
with a new Secretary of State; partly, too, that I 
might have a farewell chance of literary self-collection. 
Of the last little came, and perhaps it was not really 
so strong an impulse as I flattered myself that it 
would prove. Be that as it may, the Prime Minister 
pressed me to remain in his Cabinet, either as Lord 
President of the Council or Privy Seal, and I went to 
the Privy Council. 

Before long the promised leisure was unhappily 
broken in upon. Lord Crewe, my successor at the 
India Office, fell out of health, and for some six 
months I returned to my old quarters, and for the 
same time was in charge of the House of Lords, 
involving the delicate task of conducting a Bill that 
was designed to clip their powers and to change their 
place in the constitution. In Grey's absences on 
short holiday, I had two or three good spells at the 
Foreign Office, including some of the famous ambas- 
sadorial reunions so sanguine and so delusive for 
settling Balkan questions. "I wish I knew for 
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certain," I wrote to Lord Hardinge, "what I am, 
and who I am. I concentrate my mind on opium 
one day, on Bahrein the next, then on Morocco and 
Baghdad, then on Lansdowne's famous Bill in the 
Lords. You are quite familiar enough with the ground 
to be able to imagine it all." 

One incident of these days I noted in a letter to 
the Viceroy, affecting a man who had all his life been 
much concerned in Indian matters: "I and many 
others are very sorrowful here to-day at the death of 
Alfred Lyall. You knew him, and his rare compre- 
hension of India, and all its problems. He was too 
timid or shall I say that his mind was too much on a 
constant poise to be effective in most practical work. 
In the Council here I believe he never took anything 
like a lead. When Lansdowne came home (1894) 
and Kimberley was S. S. here, and we were at our 
wits' end for a new G.-G. (Norman having accepted 
and then withdrawn), at his own suggestion I men- 
tioned Lyall. Kimberley was unfavourable. I do 
not think he would have made a good working G.-G. 
But he had many rare gifts of imagination and 
observation, and was one of the most delightful 
companions for man or woman that London has ever 
provided. My wife and I have known him for forty 
years ! ! He was then collector or commissioner in 
the Berars, and came to visit us on a lovely hill-top 
in Surrey, where I was labouring happily in my 
vocation. 

"May 19. Yesterday I sat next to the German 
Emperor at luncheon at Haldane's (Lord Kitchener 
on the other side of him), and it may interest you to 
know that H. M. opened our talk with vivacious 
thanks for the kindness that his son had received in 
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India. He was loud in particular recognition of CHAP. 
the quality of the officer who attended him. I .^^ 
don't think I ever met a man so full of the zest 
of life, and so eager to show it and share it with 
other people. He looked a trifle older than when 
he was at Windsor three or four years ago. He 
talked to me about some recent book of Bishop 
Boyd Carpenter, which he liked so much that he 
had it translated into German, and in the evening 
often read pieces aloud to his ladies while they 
sat stitching and knitting. I said something of 
Harnack and of his negative effects. 'Not at all so 
negative/ he answered, 'since I got him to Berlin/ 
How much of his undoubted attractiveness is due 
to the fact of his being the most important man in 
Europe, who can tell? I had the same sort of feel- 
ing about one who was at the moment the most 
important man in the United States, when I stayed 
with him at the White House in Washington. 

"I thought of you yesterday, when we had a 
consultation in Grey's room, so well known to 

you, about the Baghdad Railway , and above all 

Parker, who is extraordinarily well posted in that 
business. He had nearly killed himself in coaching 
me for my reply to Curfcon a fortnight ago. The 
result of the deliberations will reach you to-day 
or to-morrow, and I daresay you will not much like 
it. The same people and journals who raised, 
what I always thought, the fatal howl in 1903, will 
cry out louder than ever, and perhaps with better 
reason. 

"By the way, I came on a bit of Alfred Lyall's last 
night, which touches on this sort of business, and 
here it is : 
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"The English in particular make almost annual additions 
to the ethnology of their empire* Undoubtedly an increasing 
border of territorial responsibilities must weigh on the minds 
of reflective men in all times and countries. St. Augustine 
looking out from his City of God over the still vast domain 
of Rome, debates the question whether it is fitting for good 
men to rejoice in the expansion of empires, even when the 
victors are more civilised than the vanquished, and the wars 
just and unprovoked. His conclusion is that to carry on 
war and extend ruTership over subdued nations seems to bad 
men felicity, but to good men a necessity. 

"You may like to read in a connected shape the 
speech of the German Chancellor about disarmament, 
arbitration, etc., which has made something of a 
sensation. So I venture to send you a print of the per- 
formance, as sent here by Goschen. The Chancellor 
might perhaps as well have chosen some other moment 
for pouring his cold douche, for after all the present 
wave of peace feeling all over the world is a sign of 
grace, and nobody need be at all afraid that it is the 
least likely to gain any effective mastery over the 
more infernal impulses of mankind. Still it is no bad 
thing to remind the world that there are real and hard 
difficulties at the back or in the front of our ideals, 
and especially that Germany is as always the very 
incarnation of the esprit po&itif, with a rooted distrust 
of gush. You know the French saying, and a fine 
saying it is, that great thoughts come from the heart 
to which I am always for adding a little rider that 
is apt to scandalise my friends, 'Yes, but they must 
go round by the head.'" 

ii 

The nation approached what might prove a critical 
landmark in its annals. Two questions of para- 
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mount importance had come to the front so far back 
as 1884, and they retained control in our politics 
during the thirty years of my parliamentary life. 
One was the admission of Irishmen to electoral power 
in the H. of C. on the same terms as the other nation- 
alities of the United Kingdom by the Franchise Act 
of 1884. The second was the position of the House 
of Lords. The measure for limiting the veto of the 
Lords had been running its appointed course since 
the second of the two general elections of 1910. The 
proposal was that if a Bill passed the Commons in 
three sessions within two years, it should receive the 
Royal assent, notwithstanding the Lords' dissent. In 
substance it was Bright's plan that I had heard him 
propound at our Leeds Conference some thirty years 
before. The moment of its arrival in the Upper House 
was anxious, yet it was almost a relief to think that 
we should hear little more of the old threadbare 
catechism. Are we to do without a second chamber? 
Do you want to make a second chamber stronger or 
weaker than the Commons ? Ought restriction of the 
veto to precede, accompany, or follow, reform in the 
composition of the second chamber? Was the Mother 
of Parliaments to slay offspring of such world-wide 
renown, by the foreign device of special Referendum 
as any vital disputes arose, away from Parliament 
and above it? What could compensate for the 
change from an elastic system of legal powers and 
practices consecrated by custom, to the rigidity of a 
written constitution? These and the other salients 
of the siege now being laid in final form to the great 
hereditary fortress, were left high and dry, and all 
was centred on the double practical question whether 
the creation of peers enough to swamp the Opposition 
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BOOK was a firm and certain possibility; not mere bluff; 

^J^ and if so, whether wisdom and patriotism demanded 
of the Unionists in the House of Lords resistance at all 
hazards, or their retirement from a contest that must 
be futile, and might at the same time be dangerous 
to more than one sacred interest. The controversy 
was wound up in two consecutive days (Aug. 10, 11) ; 
in the second of them things came to their head. As I 
wrote to Simla in the summer : 

The best opinion seemed to be that Lansdowne and his 
friends would not fight the Veto Bill a entrance, but would 
wash their hands of it with as much dignity and common- 
sense as possible. The only alternative would be to read 
the Bill a second time; then move amendments with the 
certain knowledge that the H. of C. would reject every 
one of them, and so compel resort to 500 new peers. This 
might prove a very unpopular and risky proceeding, and 
they might well shrink. The country showed no sign of 
turning its favour in their direction, and might very easily 
be provoked into hot anger by aimless prolongation of the 
crisis. 

The case turned out by no means so simple as this. 
Lord Lansdowne chose the wiser of the two alterna- 
tives, but a vigorous and angry attack upon his 
course rapidly developed itself, not only among 
irresponsible rank and file out of doors, but among 
colleagues and adherents on his own bench. It was, 
in truth, not really to be expected that cool political 
prudence should have things its own way. Cool 
political prudence cannot always count on good luck. 
Deep is history in man, even though he may seldom 
be alive to it. The pride of our great houses with his- 
toric name, the memories of ancient service, some 
princely associations, is wont to be cold and silent. 
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The temper of Jacobite and Legitimist did not last, CHAP. 
and the aristocracy of England and Scotland had little ^^ 
resemblance to the infatuated and hateful French 
Emigre nobles in their revolution. There was at least 
nothing ignoble ; though everything that was unwise, 
in the heated wrath that now resisted the invincible 
obliteration of an imposing landmark. They made 
no attempt to philosophise, but they knew well 
enough that institutions may have a vast significance 
apart from machinery, and that with the abolition of 
their veto in making laws many a subtler and more 
cherished influence would in time fade and vanish. 
For Government this Unionist division opened a 
formidable prospect. On a vote that had taken 
place two days before on a different phase of the same 
question, ministers in the Lords could only muster 
sixty-eight; the resisters at any price would now 
evidently exceed this figure, unless we received 
Unionist reinforcement. They were led by the emi- 
nent man who for many years had filled the office 
of Lord Chancellor, and whose clear eye, power of 
plain statement, and vigour and probity of character, 
added to the humane attraction of a hale old age, had 
secured confidence for him in the school of conserva- 
tive Thorough, not without genial appreciation on 
our own side. That Ireland should not make her 
appearance was impossible; this time not a hopeless 
suppliant, but a sinister and powerful sphinx. One 
of the most influential points in the case of the 
resisters was the assurance that the first use of the 
Veto Bill would be to force a Home Rule Act, without 
further appeal to the electorate. "You are forging 
an instrument of revolution/' was the outcry, "at the 
bidding of a minority from Ireland ; you are making 
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a great revolution in the Imperial Parliament for the 
sake of following it by another and a direr revolution, 
as to which the Lords have public opinion decisively 
with them." The connection of the Veto Bill with 
the Irish policy initiated in 1886 was direct, obvious, 
and unmistakable. For that policy there could be no 
hope, so long as the garrison and guns of the anti- 
Irish citadel were not dislodged. The Lords had 
for many generations sown the wind, now they were 
reaping what they took for whirlwind. 

Debate is in theory argumentative contention: 
on this dangerous occasion argument was less im- 
portant then temper. I do not mean temper in its 
worst political sense of wrong-headedness, conceit, 
obstinacy, passion, all in combination, venting itself 
in bad language. In this case the language was not 
excessive, and the mood was plain honest anger. 
The point was not to convince the opponent, but to 
run him through. The two warring Unionist sections 
were at least as incensed against one another as 
against ministers. The situation forced the position 
of the Crown into agitating and dangerous promi- 
nence, and this prominence naturally inflamed both 
resentment against Government and sympathetic 
concern for the young Sovereign. 

On the first of the two afternoons Lord Crewe had 
spoken of the " natural reluctance" with which the 
King had assented to a possible creation of peers. 
For some hours this word held the field. It em- 
boldened the resisters in fresh vehemence, and lent an 
imaginative force to that process of private con- 
version which was at least as effective among friends 
in the lobbies, as the cut and thrust of energetic 
duellists from the benches. The reasons brought 
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forward for allowing or not allowing the measure to CHAP. 
pass were different, though the range could not be ^^ 
wide, but there was no difficulty in discovering that 
the vote for or against would be due less to reasons 
than to accident or caprice. One of the thousand 
advantages of the party system is that it reduces 
the capricious element. On the present occasion a 
party had gone to pieces, with the result that the 
constitution and the country only just evaded the 
very real peril to which they were this afternoon 
exposed. 

Late in the evening of this first day an intimation 
was conveyed to me of uneasiness, lest the announce- 
ment of the King's acceptance of the advice to create 
peers had not been made with such distinct emphasis 
as to shake the obstinate and fixed disbelief of some, 
and the random miscalculation of ulterior conse- 
quences in others. The Prime Minister's statement 
in the Commons was unmistakable, but when the 
politician's mind is feverish, be he peer or commoner, 
he catches at a straw. The words "natural reluc- 
tance" were stretched into all manner of unnatural 
interpretations. To dispel these illusions, so pregnant 
with disaster, was rightly judged imperative if the 
Bill was to have a chance. The occasion for setting 
misunderstandings straight was evidently to be 
found in my coming reply to the questions that had 
been put in the first day's debate. Next morning 
accordingly I found words, despatched the formula 
for submission to the King, and received it back with 
his "entire approval." 

The proceedings (Aug. 11) opened with a short 
speech from a peer who, without pretension to 
rhetorical arts, is always excellent both in handling 
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an argument and in direct and spirited statement of 
a case without waste of words or time. This was 
indeed a case of business, if ever there was one. Lord 
Midleton confined himself to a blunt challenge to 
ministers to answer questions that had been addressed 
to them the day before, and he was backed by the 
loudly expressed sentiment of the House, now for a 
single moment unanimous. He had scarcely found 
his seat, before the most important among several 
important men in many fields of public action sprang 
rapidly from the cross benches to the table. Lord 
Rosebery's appeal and his demeanour bore every mark 
of sincere anxiety, and men felt that he had more 
than a desire to express merely personal interest, in 
his demand for a plain and instant statement: 
nothing short of this, he said, would be just either to 
the Peers or to the Crown. Of course I followed him 
without a moment's pause. Amid dead expectancy 
I assured the House that I only had not risen at 
once, because I had been given to understand through 
the ordinary channels that the Opposition desired 
to have a preliminary turn in which to thresh out 
their differences among themselves. At this bland 
apology, according to a picturesque reporter, a pale 
beam of the afternoon sunlight slanted through the 
open window and fell upon the Minister's face, lighting 
it up and revealing the depths of its expression. No 
wonder. At once I drew from my pocket and read 
out the short paper with the words accurately defining 
the terms of the Royal assent. The silence was intense ; 
for a moment or two there was a hum of curiosity 
and dispute as to whether it had been this word or 
that. Then a member of the front bench opposite, 
rising at the table, eagerly begged me to repeat it. 
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No encore was ever more cheerfully granted, amid CHAP. 
loud approval from the benches behind me, and ^J^ 
perplexed silence in front. "His Majesty would 
assent to a creation of peers sufficient in number to 
guard against any possible combination of the differ- 
ent parties in Opposition, by which the Parliament 
Bill might be exposed a second time to defeat." I 
ventured to remind them of a sound and wide general 
truth, that dramas are made not by words but by 
situations. Our proceeding was no bluff; "every 
vote/ 1 aaicJ I, "given against my motion will be a 
vote for a large and prompt creation of peers.' 7 This 
unimpaHsioned but awakening clencher was to bring 
the anxious succession of acts, scenes, episodes, which 
had distracted Parliament and agitated the nation 
for BO long, to a grand climax before the lights of the 
glittering and excited theatre were put out that night. 
The speeches that followed, though some were 
made by leading men, were in the strain of alterca- 
tion, hot or cold, rather than serious contribution. 
The* one* most reassuring for ministers of them all 
took no more than three or four minutes. It fell from 
the Primate, the head of the hierarchy who have 
their Benin in the House not by descent and birth, 
nor by election from Scotland or Ireland, nor by 
political or secular service, a man of broad mind, 
BfigaHwtB temper, steady and careful judgment, good 
knowledge* of the workable strength of rival sections. 
While thow* who were for conciliation and those who 
resisted smote one another, the Archbishop recalled 
berth tii the gravity of the issue. He admitted the 
course* of the debute had made him change his mind. 
Awl what it in the course of the debate that had 
pruduml an effect so rare? It waa the callousness 
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BOOK he had almost said levity with which some noble 

VT 

^^, Lords seemed to contemplate the creation of 500 
new peers ; a course of action that would make this 
House, and indeed the country, the laughing-stock 
of the British Dominions beyond the seas, and of 
those foreign countries whose constitutional life and 
progress had been largely modelled on our own. 
Nothing could have been either more true or more 
apt. 

It may be too much to say, as some did say, that 
no more exciting or dramatic scene had ever been 
beheld within the walls of the House of Lords. On 
the afternoon in 1640, for instance, when Pym ap- 
peared at its bar with his unexpected motion for the 
impeachment of Strafford, and Strafford came in 
with his " proud glooming countenance," the first 
scene of the coming tragedy must have had grim 
excitement of its own. The nineteenth century was 
happily not as grim in its politics as the seventeenth ; 
but it was impossible for the House of Lords to pro- 
nounce judgment on its own supreme impeachment 
without a certain amount of public stir, emotion, 
curiosity, and disquiet. 

The official leader of the Opposition quitted his 
bench and with his more important colleagues 
watched the portentous scene from the gallery over 
the throne. The peers who discarded his appeal 
over a hundred in number, as appeared by and by 
when the moment of test arrived did not abate the 
ardour of their defiance, and even the authoritative 
eloquence of Lord Curzon had been listened to by 
those around him with unconcealed impatience and 
reproach. The galleries were crowded to the doors 
with onlookers from the Commons, privileged 
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strangers, and peeresses as evidently capable of CHAP. 
political passion and prepossession as if they already ^J^, 
possessed the coveted suffrage. 

As one who had taken part in a thousand parlia- 
mentary divisions I felt that the universal strain 
to-night was far more intense than any of them 
even the historic night, five-and-twenty years before, 
when the House of Commons had thrown out the 
first Home Rule bill. On that occasion the House, 
excepting perhaps the then Prime Minister himself, 
had a good guess of what must be coming. To-night 
for the three or four hours between my crucial 
announcement in the afternoon, and the division at 
night, the result was still to all of us profoundly dark, 
and dark it remained in the dead silence only broken 
by the counting of the tellers, down to the very 
moment of fate. The political genus has been divided 
into two species, those of warm blood and of cold. 
To-night none were cold. Even in the middle of 
the division, during an accidental pause in the 
slow stream, the undaunted leader of the Die-hards 
whispered to our ministerial teller, "There! I knew 
that we should beat you!" I waited with interest 
for the vision of lawn sleeves, and the effect of the 
Primate's grave counsels upon his brethren. Was 
it possible that they might recall the archbishop who 
told Charles L, when his conscience wrung him 
against letting them cut off Strafford's head, that there 
was a difference between a private conscience and a 
public conscience, and that his public conscience as 
king might oblige him to do that which was against 
his conscience as a man? The distinction between 
the two sorts of conscience, between expediency and 
principle, might be thought to have a Machiavellian 
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BOOK flavour, rather than ecclesiastical. To-night such 
^^ spirit of scruple fortunately did not prevail. 

When the numbers were called; the majority for 
Government was 17 by so narrow a margin had the 
Crown, and Parliament, Cabinet, and the country all 
escaped the peril. The Ministerial party were only 
80 in the majority, the Unionists 37, the Prelates 13. 
If less than half a score of these had changed their 
minds over their dinners and gone the other way the 
razor-edge could not have been crossed. The total 
vote was 243. 

in 

So far, at any rate, we had got on the long, diffi- 
cult, and sometimes tortuous campaign described a 
generation before in a convenient fighting jingle, in 
which I was interested, about mending or ending the 
House of Lords. Perhaps I have already mentioned 
Harcourt's warning to me, that two institutions 
would never be either mended or ended; the House 
of Lords was one, and the other was the Pope 
of Rome. The scene that had excited such feeling 
was, to be sure, only the registration of a foregone 
conclusion in the country. I ventured to express 
my surprise in those days to a Unionist leader, 
that after the terrible blunder they had made in 
trying to overrule the Commons on a Money Bill in 
1909, they immediately proceeded in their hour of 
discredit to a worse blunder still by advertising 
designs for a new fabric, the most obviously difficult 
piece of business in the whole compass of political 
architecture, a patent plan for grafting election on 
to heredity in a model second chamber, instead of 
sitting tight and waiting for events and some change 
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of wind. It is true that if nobody ever blundered 
there might be no politics ; still decency and common 
sense demand that succession of blunders in a party 
shall not be too quick. "You would not think of 
such a thing as sitting tight/ 7 was the Unionist 
leader's reply, "if you could have seen the letters 
from our party agents, and their assurance that to 
hold to the hereditary principle was inevitable ruin." 
However this might be, the average Unionist critic 
was well contented with the last act on which our 
curtain dropped. "The House of Lords, taken as a 
whole/' said one of these critics, "never showed itself 
more worthy of the confidence of the country, and 
of its right to exist. . . ." Everybody was well aware 
that, as Lord Rosebery put it, the old House that 
we had known was dead. The reform of 1832 had 
destroyed it as the substructure of a House of 
Commons resting on aristocratic influence and rotten 
boroughs. The repeal of the duties on corn had 
lowered rents, and the geographical transfer of wealth 
and the power of wealth from land in the south to 
the thronged home of a titanic industrial system in the 
north and west of the island, possibly with volcanic 
elements lying underneath, had changed the con- 
ditions of the old aristocracy from top to bottom. 
By some it has been held that the Settled Lands Acts 
of 1881-82 were what really undermined the old terri- 
torial aristocracy. This is for the historian to judge, 
and the real property lawyers. To-day the particular 
stages did not matter. What was pulling them down 
was the revolt of general social conscience against 
both the spirit and the obstinate actual working of 
the institution. 
A peer of bookish turn confided to me in the 
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course of the evening how as he listened or did not 
listen he found himself musing over Carlyle's memo- 
rable glorification of Collins's nine volumes of the 
Peerage of England, his assurance to the Edinburgh 
students that "there is a great deal more in genealogy 
than is generally believed at present/' and finally that 
"the English nobleman has still left in him ; after such 
sorrowful erosions, something considerable of chivalry 
and magnanimity." Assuredly ; and so most happily 
there is in each and all of our many social orders, 
classes, and callings. If anybody supposes that 
these two virtues are unknown, are not just as con- 
spicuous among Lancashire weavers, or Northumbrian 
handicraftsmen, or Durham miners, or Scotch shep- 
herds, then he has much indeed to learn about his 
countrymen. In the making and rejecting of laws, 
Lord Salisbury put the case too mildly when he said 
that the peers "approach politics in a spirit of good- 
humoured indifference." By no means true of laws 
affecting Ireland, or the Budget of 1909, or Land, or 
Church. Good-humoured indifference, to be sure, is 
the easiest thing in the world when you are sure of 
having your own way in anything you really care 
about. 

It is easy to talk, as Macaulay does, of the higher 
and middling orders being the natural representatives 
of the human race. But are they the natural repre- 
sentatives of the needs of the human race? Have 
the higher and middling orders no prejudices, 
interests, indolence, of their own, to deaden their 
perception of Rousseau's resplendent commonplace: 
"Tis the people that compose the human race; 
what is not people is so small a concern that it is 
not worth the trouble of counting"? Bright put the 
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ime civilising truth, in homelier words when he 
^minded us that great halls and baronial castles 
o not make a nation; the nation in every country 
wells in the cottage. This is the cardinal thought 
hat, under whatever name and in whatever apparel, 
uides and inspires Benthamism, Socialism, Scientific 
Economy, Rationalism, Liberalism, political Positiv- 
5m, even Christianity, and all the other multitudinous 
bruggles in the world for moral renovation of human 
overnment. The philosophy is easy; not so easy 
3r generations of men and electors to be born over 
gain; not so the readjustment of machinery in a 
ettled community with ancient roots and its main- 
prings of action established and accepted. 

IV 

From a great constitutional occasion, let me note 
n extremely small one. In the autumn of 1911 the 
fosence of the King for the purpose of celebrating in 
is Indian dominions the solemnity of his coronation, 
iras the occasion of a constitutional novelty serious 
a name, but with nothing suspicious or formidable 
a substance. In the Hanoverian times the adminis- 
ration of the kingdom in the sovereign's absence 
pas entrusted to fourteen or a score of Lords Justices. 
Lmong them were always included the Archbishop, 
he Chancellor, and the Lord President of the Council. 

It was now thought that these three, with the 
iddition of a prince of the blood, would suffice, under 
lie style and title of Counsellors of State. With 
satire confidence in the fidelity of his right trusty and 
veil-beloved cousins and counsellors the King by 
Drder in Council did by most especial grace, certain 
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knowledge, and mere motive nominate; appoint to, 
summon, and hold the Privy Council. The change 
in numbers was accompanied by change in powers, 
partly by extension, partly by limitation. The early 
Commissions down to the last approved by Order 
in Council, September 1821, are much fuller in pro- 
viding for all the details of administration, civil 
and military, within the competence of the persons 
named. The Council of State in 1911 was unique in 
empowering it "to do in Our behalf any matter or 
thing which appears to them necessary or expedient 
to do in Our behalf in the interests of the safety 
and good government of Our Kealm." On the other 
hand, the older instruments conferred on the Lords 
Justices the power of dissolving Parliament. The 
new body was not to dissolve Parliament; nor was 
it in any manner to grant any rank, title, or dignity 
of the peerage. The first was the only power of the 
King in Council of which his delegates were deprived. 
I detected no guilty ambition to expand our pre- 
rogative. I believe we executed our business with 
dispatch and attention, but undeniably we had nothing 
half so important to decide as the first Council 
of state in 1650, when they sent Cromwell on his 
expedition to Ireland. 



CHAPTER II 

A WORD OF EPILOGUE 

For I protest that I malice no man under the sun. Impossible I know 
it is to please all, seeing few or none are so pleased with themselves, or so 
assured of themselves, by reason of their subjection to their private passions, 
but that they seem diverse persons in one and the same day. SIB WALTER 
RALEIGH. 

MORE than once when the Parliamentary yoke was 
light, we spent our days in a Surrey upland well 
known to me for many a long year past. Here 
is a note of musing on one of these very late 
occasions : 

In the late Sunday afternoon, took my usual walk 
with little Eileen (a four-footed favourite) to the top 
of Hindhead and the four-square cross, set up by a 
judge of weight and name in his day, with the deep 
words carved on its four strong faces : Post Tenebras 
Lux: In Luce Spes: In Obitu Pax: Post Obitum 
Solus. Bethought me, not for the first time, of the 
tomb of the Cardinal in the Capucin church at Rome, 
Pulvis et umbra et nihil. Our English judge, I think, 
has the better music, and as most will say he has too 
the better sense. It was the hour of Dante's ever 
adorable passage era gib, V ora che volge il disio ai 
naviganti that lent its first line to Gray's Elegy, and 
was well caught by Byron the hour when they who 
sail the seas hear the evening bell afar, and are pierced 
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with yearning in their hearts at thought of the tender 
friends from whom they had been that morning torn 
away. No angelus across the waves reached my 
Surrey upland, but the church bells ringing out with 
pleasant cheerfulness for evening service from the 
valley down below, recalled the bells of Lytham where 
in the quiet churchyard in the wood by the Lancashire 
sea-shore are the remains of those who began my days. 
A vaguely remembered passage of Chateaubriand 
floated into my mind about church bells : how they 
tell the world that we have come into it, and when 
we leave it ; into what enchanted dreams they plunge 
us religion, family, native land, the cradle, the tomb, 
the past, the future. We cannot in truth be sure 
that the dreams of twilight and the evening bell 
will always savour of enchantment; they are the 
moments that waken retrospect, and the question 
whether a man's life has been no better than the 
crossing of a rough and swollen stream on slippery 
stepping-stones, instead of a steady march on the 
granite road. 

The poets are not all of one mind as to the 
impressions natural to the evening scene. One of 
them, Emily Bronte, who compressed some deep 
thoughts in scattered verse, finds the picture a 
messenger of Hope. 

Hope comes with evening's wandering airs, 
Winds take a pensive tone, and stars a tender fire, 
And visions rise, and change, that kill us with desire. 

More common, I should think, is the other effect, 
People recall faces that time has made half indistinct, 
and "clouded forms of long past history/' 
Once I was asked by Chamberlain to procure for 
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him an autograph of Tennyson's, and the poet com- CHAP. 
plied by a lovely line : ^^ 

Cold upon the dead volcano sleeps the gleam of dying day 

one of the most perfect he ever wrote, in music, in 
light and colour, feeling, aptness of image for a 
mortal's epilogue "sixty years after." In sending 
on the autograph, I could not resist the passing 
temptation of copying a later line from the same 
poem, with a harmless aptness of its own for any 
strenuous political warrior: 

Love your enemy, bless your haters, said the Greatest of the 
great. 

In case no thoughts or fancies of my own should 
be thick-coming, I had started with a little good book 
in my pocket, that had been for uncounted ages the 
stand-by of great men and small men, swept by "the 
eager and tumultuary pursuits" of the life political. 
Happily was Mill, my chief master, designated by an 
illustrious contemporary as the saint of Rationalism. 
Frederick Myers, a writer of our time distinguished 
in prose and verse himself as far removed as possible 
from sympathy with any of the schools of the Un- 
knowable declared Marcus Aurelius, the crowned 
philosopher of ancient Rome, the friend and helper 
of those who would live in the spirit, to be the 
saint of Agnosticism. With patient and penetrat- 
ing gaze he watches the recurrent motions of the 
universe, not sure whether it is all entanglement, 
confusion, dispersion; or is it unity, order, provi- 
dence? Is it a well-arranged cosmos, or chaos? 
The secret of his riddle between gods on one hand and 
atoms on the other a secret remains, impossible for 
human faculty to find out. His moral stands good in 
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BOOK either case. If all is random, be not random thou: 
^^^ if things are ordered once for all following in due 
sequence, then accept necessity with reverence, trust- 
ing the external fate that rules. By other critics 
M. Aurelius, beautiful character as he is, has been 
found to have about him "something melancholy, 
circumscribed, and ineffectual/' He has not, they 
say, the magic buoyancy and inspiration that might 
have come to him from the new-born religious faith 
of which he was the persecutor. If it be true that 
most men and women of a certain cultivation outside 
the churches to-day find their moral stay in the 
wisdom of Goethe, the gospel of M. Aurelius in the 
second century easily lends itself to the gospel of 
Entsagenj Entbehrerij Renunciation, Resignation, in 
the nineteenth. Too boldly has it been said that if 
you seek the Sublime you only find it in the Hebrew, 
but we may admit that the Talmud here has a 
sublimer version of one of the overwhelming common- 
places of human existence than either Roman or 
German. "Life is a shadow, saith the Scripture, but 
is it the shadow of a tree or a tower that standeth? 
Nay, it is the shadow of a bird in its flight. Away 
flieth the bird, and there is neither bird nor 
shadow." 

At best a man's life is so short. Labour for 
bread fills most of his waking hours; it duUs by 
monotony, or exhausts by strain, or both. Who 
can wonder that in our daily battles the combatants 
constantly use the same word in totally different 
senses, have taken little trouble to master its full 
meaning, to unravel all the relevant implications that 
a word or a proposition carries along with it? Yet 
after all loose logic is not enough to turn men into 
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somnambulists. Needs of life and circumstance are CHAP. 
the constant spur. One of the stiffest and strongest ^J^ 
of utilitarian teachers in well-known words declared 
a man's life to be a poor thing at best, after youthful 
freshness and curiosity had gone by, though this did 
not prevent the intense vivacity of his moral incul- 
cations of justice, labour, exertion for the public 
good, against self-indulgence and sloth. Under 
the more powerful influence of this philosopher's 
immediate descendant, happiness as a life of rapture 
was scouted, but we were taught that happiness is 
to be found in an existence made up of few and 
transitory pains and various pleasures, with active 
predominant over passive, and above all with no 
livelier expectation from life than life is capable of 
bestowing. 

Wise students will not all of them too readily forget 
the desolating sentence of Gibbon, greatest of literary 
historians, that history is indeed little more than 
the register of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of 
mankind. Reasons for remembering are only too 
vivid, but as we pass we have a right to quarrel with 
the two words " little more." Whatever we may say 
of Europe between Waterloo and Sedan, in our 
country at least it was an epoch of hearts uplifted 
with hope, and brains active with sober and manly 
reason for the common good. Some ages are marked 
as sentimental, others stand conspicuous as rational. 
The Victorian age was happier than most in the flow 
of both these currents into a common stream of 
vigorous and effective talent. New truths were 
welcomed in free minds, and free minds make brave 
men. Old prejudices were disarmed. Fresh prin- 
ciples were set afloat, and supported by the right 
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reasons. The standards of ambition rose higher and 
purer. Men learned to care more for one another. 
Sense of proportion among the claims of leading 
questions to the world's attention became more wisely 
tempered. The rational prevented the sentimental 
from falling into pure emotional. Bacon was prince 
in intellect and large wisdom of the world, yet it was 
Bacon who penned that deep appeal from thought : 
to feeling, "The nobler a soul is, the more objects of 
compassiou it hath." This of the great Elizabethan 
was one prevailing note in our Victorian age. The 
splendid expansion and enrichment of Toleration and 
all the ideas and modes that belong to Toleration was 
another. In my various parleying with the Catholic 
clergy in Ireland, I was sometimes asked in reproachful 
jest what my friend Voltaire would have said. As if 
Voltaire's genius did not include more than one man's 
share of common sense, and as if common sense 
did not find a Liberalist advance, for instance, in the 
principle of a free church in a free state ! 

A painful interrogatory, I must confess, emerges. 
Has not your school the Darwins, Spencers, Kenans, 
and the rest held the civilised world, both old and 
new alike, European and transatlantic, in the hollow 
of their hand for two long generations past? Is it 
quite clear that their influence has been so much 
more potent than the gospel of the various churches? 
Circumspice. Is not diplomacy, unkindly called by 
Voltaire the field of lies, as able as it ever was to 
dupe governments and governed by grand abstract 
catchwords veiling obscure and inexplicable purposes, 
and turning the whole world over with blood and 
tears to a strange Witches' Sabbath? These were 
queries of pith and moment indeed, but for some- 
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thing better weighed and more deliberative than an 
autumn reverie. 

Now and then I paused as I sauntered slow over 
the fading heather. My little humble friend squat 
on her haunches, looking wistfully up, eager to 
resume her endless hunt after she knows not what, 
just like the chartered metaphysician. So to my 
home in the falling daylight. 



APPENDIX 

PROCLAMATION OF THE KING-EMPEROR TO 
THE PRINCES AND PEOPLES OF INDIA 

THE 2ND NOVEMBER 1908 

IT is now 50 years since Queen Victoria, my beloved Mother, 
and my August Predecessor on the throne of these realms, for 
divers weighty reasons, with the advice and consent of Parlia- 
ment, took upon herself the government of the territories 
theretofore administered by the East India Company. I deem 
this a fitting anniversary on which to greet the Princes and 
Peoples of India, in commemoration of the exalted task then 
solemnly undertaken. Half a century is but a brief span 
in your long annals, yet this half century that ends to-day 
will stand amid the floods of your historic ages, a far-shining 
landmark. The proclamation of the direct supremacy of the 
Crown sealed the unity of Indian Government and opened a 
new era. The journey was arduous, and the advance may 
have sometimes seemed slow; but the incorporation of many 
strangely diversified communities, and of some three hundred 
millions of the human race, under British guidance and control 
has proceeded steadfastly and without pause. We survey 
our labours of the past half century with clear gaze and good 
conscience. 

Difficulties such as attend all human rule in every age 
and place, have risen up from day to day. They have been 
faced by the servants of the British Crown with toil and 
courage and patience, with deep counsel and a resolution that 
has never faltered nor shaken. If errors have occurred, the 
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agents of my government have spared no pains and no self- 
sacrifice to correct them ; if abuses have been proved, vigorous 
hands have laboured to apply a remedy. 

No secret of empire can avert the scourge of drought and 
plague, but experienced administrators have done all that 
skill and devotion are capable of doing, to mitigate those 
dire calamities of Nature. For a longer period than was 
ever known in your land before, you have escaped the dire 
calamities of War within your borders. Internal peace has 
been unbroken. 

In the great charter of 1858 Queen Victoria gave you noble 
assurance of her earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful 
industry of India, to promote works of public utility and 
improvement, and to administer the government for the 
benefit of all resident therein. The schemes that have been 
diligently framed and executed for promoting your material 
convenience and advance schemes unsurpassed in their 
magnitude and their boldness bear witness before the 
world to the zeal with which that benignant promise has 
been fulfilled. 

The rights and privileges of the Feudatory Princes and 
Ruling Chiefs have been respected, preserved, and guarded; 
and the loyalty of their allegiance has been unswerving. No 
man among my subjects has been favoured, molested, or 
disquieted, by reason of his religious belief or worship. All 
men have enjoyed protection of the law. The law itself has 
been administered without disrespect to creed or caste, or to 
usages and ideas rooted in your civilisation. It has been 
simplified in form, and its machinery adjusted to the require- 
ments of ancient communities slowly entering a new world. 

The charge confided to my Government concerns the 
destinies of countless multitudes of men now and for ages to 
come ; and it is a paramount duty to repress with a stern arm 
guilty conspiracies that have no just cause and no serious 
aim. These conspiracies I know to be abhorrent to the loyal 
and faithful character of the vast hosts of my Indian subjects, 
and I will not suffer them to turn me aside from my task of 
building up the fabric of security and order. 
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Unwilling that this historic anniversary should pass with- 
out some signal mark of Royal clemency and grace, I have 
directed that, as was ordered on the memorable occasion of 
the Coronation Durbar in 1903, the sentences of persons 
whom our courts have duly punished for offences against 
the law, should be remitted, or in various degrees reduced; 
and it is my wish that such wrongdoers may remain mindful 
of this act of mercy, and may conduct themselves without 
offence henceforth. 

Steps are being continuously taken towards obliterating 
distinctions of race as the test for access to posts of public 
authority and power. In this path I confidently expect and 
intend the progress henceforward to be steadfast and sure, 
as education spreads, experience ripens, and the lessons of 
responsibility are well learned by the keen intelligence and 
apt capabilities of India. 

From the first, the principle of representative institutions 
began to be gradually introduced, and the time has come 
when, in the judgment of my Viceroy and Governor-General 
and others of my counsellors, that principle may be prudently 
extended. Important classes among you, representing ideas 
that have been fostered and encouraged by British rule, claim 
equality of citizenship, and a greater share in legislation and 
government. The politic satisfaction of such a claim will 
strengthen, not impair, existing authority and power. Ad- 
ministration will be all the more efficient, if the officers who 
conduct it have greater opportunities of regular contact with 
those whom it affects, and with those who influence and reflect 
common opinion about it. I will not speak of the measures 
that are now being diligently framed for these objects. They 
will speedily be made known to you, and will, I am very 
confident, mark a notable stage in the beneficent progress 
of your affairs. 

I recognize the valour and fidelity of my Indian troops, 
and at the New Year I have ordered that opportunity should 
be taken to show in substantial form this, my high apprecia- 
tion of their martial instincts, their splendid discipline, and 
their faithful readiness of service. 
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The welfare of India was one of the objects dearest to the 
leart of Queen Victoria. By me, ever since my visit in 1875, 
he interests of India, its Princes and Peoples, have been 
patched with an affectionate solicitude that time cannot 
weaken. My dear Son, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess 
>f Wales, returned from their sojourn among you with warm 
Attachment to your land, and true and earnest interest in its 
veil-being and content. These sincere feelings of active 
ympathy and hope for India on the part of my Royal House 
Lnd Line, only represent, and they do most truly represent, 
he deep and united will and purpose of the people of this 
kingdom. 

May divine protection and favour strengthen the wisdom 
ind mutual good-will that are needed, for the achievement 
>f a task as glorious as was ever committed to rulers and 
lubjects in any State or Empire of recorded time. 
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126-7; insight of, into the Irish 
difficulty, i. 129; literary status 
of, i. 125-6; Morley 's well- 
recognised debt to, i. 128; noted 
phrases of, i. 131, Stephen's differ- 
ences from, i. 119 ; as talker, i. 
126 ; women writers admired by, 
i. 48 ; death of, i. 129, coincidence 
concerning, i. 290 ; on Cobden, i. 
136 ; on the interest of Quebec, 
ii. 108; on the position of the 
Churches (1850-60), i. 19. Poems 
by, read and referred to, i. 131-2, 
277, 281, ii. 75 ; the Oxford poems, 
ii. 101 ; Tennyson's praise of, i. 
131-2. 

Arrow war with China, i. 141. 

Artificiality in Literary composition, 
i. 95-6. 

Artists, effect on, of Contact with the 
Public, i. 370-1. 

Arundel Report, on Indian Reforms 
(1906), ii. 194, 204, 205, 231 
Minto's dispatch on (1907) t ii. 218. 



Ascendency, party of, in Ireland, 

fate of, ii. 173. 

Ascot, Lord Roberts's house at, ii. 188. 
Ashbourne, Lord, ii. 296, 324. 
Asiatics in South Africa, problem of, 

ii. 214. 

Asquith, Rt. Hon. H. H., ii. 3, 140, 
168, 265, 273, 292; and his asso- 
ciates (1892) , i. 323 ; a causerie 
with, and with Lyall, i. 374; 
definition by, of an Imperialist, 
ii. 80 ; desirous of Rosebery for 
Prime Minister (1895), ii. 15; 
letter from, on joining the Cabinet 
(1892), i. 324; letter to, on the 
proposed selection of Ministers, ii. 
142; member of Cabinet Navy 
Committee (1909), ii. 307; and 
the protest by M.P.'s against 
deportation (1909), ii. 308; re- 
lations of, with Morley, i. 369, 
373-4, ii. 142, 343 ; speech by, on 
Indian Reforms Bill, ii. 304 ; state- 
ment of, on the creation of Peers, 
ii. 351 ; successor to Campbell- 
Bannerman as Prime Minister 
(1908), ii. 250-2; talk with, on 
the future Cabinet (1893), i. 
376; as talker, i. 370; views of, 
on Kitchener as Viceroy, ii. 331 ; 
visit from, in Dublin '(1893), i. 
369 ; wish of, for Morley at the 
Colonial Office, ii. 132. On con- 
cert with Morley in Irish matters, 
ii. 133 ; on freedom from affecta- 
tion, i. 369-70 ; on Gladstone and 
the Home Rule Bill of 1893, i. 
359-60; on introducing Indian 
Reforms in the Commons, ii. 
287 ; on Morley 's prospects in 
1894, ii. 8 ; on Morley as successor 
for Harcourt, ii. 45 ; on a retrospect 
of the Home Rule struggle of 1893, 
i. 366 ; on his school days and early 
journalism, i. 375. 

Assyrian frescoes at the Louvre, i. 
298. 

Atheism, highest teaching possible 
to, i. 16. 

Atlantic Ocean, a sight of, ii. 30. 

Atom, the, Lucretius on, ii. 121, 123. 

Atys, ii. 75. 

Aurungzebe, ii. 313. 

Austerity of Morley, The Spectator 
on, i. 315. 

Austin, , works of, i. 81. 

Austin, Sir John, ii. 66. 
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Austria, and the Balkan crisis of 
1908, ii. 277. 

Autoritarian tendencies in Chamber- 
lain's views, i. 158-9. 

Avaux, , i. 224. 

Averroes (Renan), ii. 67. 

Avignon, Mill's death at, i. 67. 

Bacon, Francis (Lord Veralam), 
writings of, i. 55, 62, 63, 92, 
Henry VII., quantities of, ii. 
134, Novum Organum, edited by 
Fowler, ii. 66. On the appeal from 
Thought to Feeling, ii. 366; on 
Compassion, i. 42. 

Bagehot, Walter, contributor to the 
Fortnightly, i. 86-7, 125 ; compared 
with Montesquieu, i. 878 ; on 
Cobden, i. 144. 

Baghdad, an illuminating letter 
from, ii. 190. 

Baghdad Railway, the, complexities 
caused by, ii. 247 ; deliberations 
and consultations on, ii. 191, 
344, 345; Indian Memo, on, 
criticised, ii. 242 ; talks on, with 
the German Emperor (1907), ii. 
238. 

Bagot Street Training College, visit 
to, i. 384-5. 

Bahrein, ii. 344. 

Bain, Alexander, book by, on Mill, 
i. 283. 

Baker, , of the Viceroy's Council, 
ii. 195. 

Balfour, Rt. Hon. Arthur James, i. 
112, 240, 266, 273, ii. 21, 65, 103, 
183, 209, 218, 230, 289; attitude 
of, to Physical Science, ii. 97 ; 
charm of, i. 226, 227, 228 ; dialectic 
of, how countered by Campbell- 
Bannerman, ii. 143 ; dinner meet- 
ings with, ii. 133 ; Fortnightly 
article by, i. 225; health of (1906), 
ii. 168; literary gifts of, and 
political qualifications, i. 225 et 
sqq. ; status of, with reporters, i. 
312-13 ; vein of raillery of, ii. 22. 
Political references to : Attitude 
of, to the Conciliation Bill (1893), 
i. 349, 350; to Reinstatement of 
Evicted Tenants, i. 348 ; to Fiscal 
Reform (1907), ii. 203; to Indian 
Reforms, ii. 207, 213; to Irish- 
British finance, i. 279, 352; atti- 
tude to, of the country in 1908, 
ii. 254 ; a challenge of, to Morley, 



on retention of Irish members, i. 
363; Irish Light Railways furthered 
by, ii. 24; Irish Secretaryship of. 
ii. 46, political crisis during, i. 
329, 330 ; member of the Defence 
Committee (1906), ii. 201; min- 
istry of (1900-1905), ii. 90; 
Parnell's attitude to, i. 255; as 
Party Chief, ii. 326-7; political 
belief of, Churchill on, i. 191 ; re- 
mark made on Morley's success 
in following in Ireland, ii. 33. 
Speeches by, on the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement, ii. 245-6; at 
luncheon to French Naval officers, 
ii. 137; on Home Rule (1893), i. 
358-9; on Indian Reforms Bill, 
ii. 304. On the alternate call of 
Literature and Politics, Morley's 
agreement, i. 228; on the effect 
on him of a rough night in the 
House, i. 227; on his own work, 
and Morley's, at the Bar, i. 361. 

Balfour of Burleigh, Lord, speeches 
by, on Indian Reform Bill (1909), 
ii. 324; on Land-valuation in 
Scotland (1908), ii. 258. 

Balkan, crisis (1908), ii. 277; prob- 
lems, of the '80's, i. 196; ques- 
tion, ambassadorial reunions on 
(circa 1910), ii. 343. 

Ballyragget, ii. 34. 

Balmoral, visits to (1907 and 1908), 
ii. 277. 

Balzac, H., Asquith's choice for 
desert island reading, i. 370. 

Bampton Lectures of Mansel, i. 8, 13. 

Baptist letter, Harcourt on, i. 297. 

Barisal affair, the, ii. 169, 172, 185. 

Barlow, Miss Jane, book by, dis- 
cussed, i. 382-3. 

Barnbougle, Rosebery at, i. 317, 318. 

Baroda, Guicowar of, visits from, ii. 
169, 187. 

Barrington, Jonah, ii. 34. 

Bastiat, , on National Wealth, i. 
138. 

Bayard, Hon. T. F., speech by, at 
Oxford, ii. 102. 

Bayle, St. John, i. 91 ; on hia 
Protestantism, ii. 121 n. 

Beaconsfield, Earl of (see also 
Disraeli), characteristics of, ii. 
338 ; warning of, on Ireland 
fulfilled, i. 169 et sqq, ; Morley's 
article on, in The Times, ii. 338. 

Beatenberg, visit to, i. 132. 
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Becvuchamp's Career (Meredith), i. 
39, Meredith on, i. 49. 

Beaumont, , on TocqueviUe, i. 
274. 

Beesley, , attitude of, after Sedan, 
i. 45. 

Bel esprit, a, and one who has esprit, 
i. 304. 

Belfast, trade, politics, prosperity 
and fanaticism of, i. 222-4, 341-2, 
343 ; Morley's attitude to, chal- 
lenged, and his reply, i. 354, 355. 

Belief, i. 71. 

Belmont, visit to (1905), ii. 131. 

Benckendorff, Count, and the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement, ii. 246. 

Bengal, Partition of (see also Eastern 
Bengal, and Fuller), ii. 155, 169- 
170, 180; Kitchener on, ii. 330; 
Morley on, to Minto, ii. 181-2. 

Bennett, Gordon, of the -New York 
Herald, ii. 105. 

Bentham, Jeremy, works of, i. 81 ; 
on the fame of Locke, Descartes 
and Montesquieu^ i. 87; on 
Shelburne's debts, i. 311. 

Benthamism of O'Connell, i. 247. 

Bentinck, Lord William, ii. 298. 

Berars, the, Lyall's official connec- 
tion with, ii. 344. 

Berchtesgaden, a dinner at, with 
Chamberlain, i. 314. 

Beresford, Admiral Lord (Lord 
Charles Beresford), at the Navy 
Committee (1909), ii. 307. 

Beresford family (see also Waterford), 
Irish record of, ii. 36. 

Berkeley, Bishop, i. 17. 

Berlin Conference of 1890, Standard 
of, for regulation of Labour, ii. 
167. 

Bervie, visit to (1897), ii. 75. 

Bethmann-Hollweg, Dr. von (Ger- 
man Chancellor), speech by, on 
disarmament, arbitration, etc. 
(1911), ii. 346. 

Biarritz, Gladstone's visits to, i. 298, 
ii. 5, 6; Morley's visit to, with 
Armitstead and Gladstone (1892), i. 
298. 

Bible-reading of Gladstone, -ii. 6. 

Biblical Criticism, advanced pitfalls 
in, for Anglicanism, i. 289. 

BJgrami, Saiyad Husain, appointed 
to the Council of India, ii. 228. 

Bills, great, procedure in framing and 
carrying, ii. 321. 



Biography, worth of, on what de- 
pendent, ii. 94. 

Birds (Aristophanes), i. 289. 

Birmingham, Bishop of (Dr. Gore), 
and the See of Madras, ii. 249. 

Birmingham (see also Highbury), 
Chamberlain's circle at, tone and 
atmosphere of, i. 148 et sqq. 

Birrell, Rt. Hon. Augustine J., ii. 
295; and his associates (1892), i. 
323; success of, with finance of 
Irish University Bill, ii. 249-50; 
on English Nonconformity, i. 150. 

Bismarck, Prince, ii. 45, 49, 238; 
and Cavour, political ethics of, ii. 
136; conversion of, to State 
Socialism, i. 143; and the Falk 
laws, ii, 196; and German unity, 
i. 78; Granville disliked by, i. 
212; sarcasms of, i, 362; a sight 
of, i. 160-1. On Foreign affairs 
and British parties (1880), i. 
196; on vanity engendered by 
Parliamentary life, i. 194; on 
what underlies diplomacy, ii. 278. 

Blackburn, history and people of, 
i. 3-5. 

Blackburn election (1869) lost by 
Morley, i. 184. 

Blackheath, Mill's dinners at, i. 52-3. 

Blackstone, statue of, in All Souls 
Library, ii. 102. 

Blair, , lines by, applied to Glad- 
stone, ii. 6. 

Blake, , M.P., aid of, in drafting 
the Home Rule Bill of 1893, i. 358. 

Blanc, Charles, i. 83. 

Blanc, Louis, i. 52, 65, 72; French 
grammatical precision of, i. 83 ; 
friendship with, i. 82; literary 
work of, i. 83 ; on Turgot, i. 83. 

Blanc, Madame Louis, i. 83. 

Blessings and Afflictions, balance be- 
tween, Temple on, ii. 115. 

Blickling Hall, lunch at, i. 282. 

Blignieres, , meeting with, i. 303. 

Blithedale Romance (Hawthorne), i. 
22. 

Blockheads, Irish and British, i. 342. 

Bloemfontein Conference, errors at, 
ii. 136-7. 

Blood, Major-General Sir Bindon, 
ii. 246. 

"Blurting it out," unwisdom of, in 
Irish affairs, ii. 21. 

Boar cutlets, i. 300. 

Bodyke, rough work at, ii. 24. 
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Boer War, Campbell-Bannerman's 
plain dealing during, ii. 141 ; causes 
of, ii. 80; conversation on, with 
Botha, ii. 213; mishaps in, ii. 
90 ; Morley's speeches on, before, 
ii. 85-7, and during, ii. 87-8, 92; 
public attitude to, ii. 87-8; Ste- 
phen's attitude to, i. 122. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, ii. 96 ; writer- 
politician, i. 186; on British 
foreign policy, ii. 96 ; on the death 
of Queen Anne, i. 256. 

Bomb outrages in India, ii. 256, 257, 
263. 

Bombay, appointment of a Bishop 
of, ii. 249 ; competition of, in 
the cotton-trade, ii. 166-7. 

Boodle's, ii. 138. 

Book-browsing on the Boulevards, 
i. 299. 

Book-trade, the, i. 34. 

Bossuet, , ii. 108. 

Botha, General Louis, ii. 313; con- 
versations with (1907), ii. 213-14; 
tribute of, to Campbell-Banner- 
man, ii. 145. 

Boulogne negotiations with Irish 
leaders, i. 263. 

Box Hill, Meredith's chalet on, i. 39, 
49, 51 ; visits to, i. 51 ; ii. 139. 

Boycotting, increase of (1893), i. 352. 

Boyd Carpenter, Bishop, book by, 
liked by Wiihelm II., ii. 345. 

Boyne, Battle of the, i. 224. 

Bradshaw, ii, 101. 

Brady, , execution of, i. 381. 

Brett, , i. 215. 

Brewers, the, and the Government 
(1908), ii 251. 

Bright, John Albert, ii. 86 ; visit to, 
i. 292-3. 

Bright, Rt. Hon. John, i. 24, 190; 
and Chamberlain, i. 153 ; attitude 
of, to the Crimean War, ii. 88 ; 
convictions held by, ii. 165 ; defeat 
of, at the poll (1857), i. 14; Glad- 
stone's attitude to (1880), i. 167; 
grave of, visit to, i. 292 ; Irish 
proposals of (1880), i. 166, 229; 
letter from, on the Pall Mall's 
attitude to Coercion, i. 174; and 
Reform of the Franchise, i. 25 ; 
a sarcasm of, ii. 225; statue of, 
unveiled by Morley, i. 274, 288-9, 
292-3. On the American Civil 
War and the end of Slavery, ii. 
109 ; on Cowen's speeches, i. 185 ; 



on the "crimes and blunders" of 
Cabinets, i. 218; on the mistake 
of coercion in Ireland, i. 173; on 
Morley as Irish Secretary, i. 221 ; 
on overcoming the Peers, i. 198, 
plan carried by Morley's motion i 
199 ; ii. 347. 

Brighton, Morley's interview with 
Parnell at (1890), i. 251, 272; 
Parnell in dudgeon at (1890),' 
i. 262 ; Spencer's home at, i. 113. 

Bristol Tobacco trade, deputation 
from to Morley (1910), ii. 329-30. 

British attitude to Wars, ii. 88. 
Combine, the, ii. 248. Demos 
"all right," if wisely handled, ii. 
269 ; bourgeois at heart, ii. 157 ; 
political soundness of, ii. 244. 
Empire, acquisition of, Chamber- 
lain on, ii. 79 ; magnitude of, ii. 
79. Opinion on Indian dangers, 
ii. 223 ,256. Parliamentary suprem- 
acy challenged by Parnell (1890), 
i. 264, asserted by Rosebery, ii. 
20-1, and by Morley, in connection 
with India, ii. 164, 178-9, 195-6, 
219, 262-6, 278 et alibi. People 
at home solely responsible for 
India, ii. 278. Press, attitude of, 
during Indian upheaval, ii. 224. 
Prestige in India, military aspects 
of, ii. 200 ; sensitiveness of, ii. 
155; Morley on, ii. 186. Race, 

, chivalry and magnanimity not 
confined to one class of, ii. 358. 
Radicals and German Socialists 
contrasted, ii. 238, 244 ; and Indian 
affairs, ii. 238, 269. Rule in India, 
aims of, ii. 278-9 ; an elucidation 
of, to the world at large, ii. 276. 
Rulers of India, saying on, ii. 156. 

Brodrick, Rt. Hon. W. St. John 
(later Viscount Midleton, q.v.), ii. 
169, 230; discussion with, on 
Indian military administration, 
ii. 157; supporter of the Indian 
Reform Bill, ii. 300; rejection of 
Conciliation Bill moved by (1893), 
349; on Indian Frontier policy, 
ii. 246 ; on the prospects in South 
Africa (1906), ii. 193. 

Bronte, Emily, lines by, on Evening 
as messenger of Hope, ii. 362. 

Brougham, Lord, as colleague, ii. 12 ; 
on Windham in Parliament, i. 193. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, literary style 
of, Johnson on, i. 94. 
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Browning, Robert, i. 215 ; at George 
Eliot's, i. 371 ; poems of, Meredith 
on, i. 42 ; poetic calibre of, i. 
132-3 ; Tennyson on his lack of 
the "glory of words," i. 312; on 
Decorations, mRespectability, ii. 104. 

Bryce, Rt. Hon. James (Viscount 
Bryce), i. 218 ; Irish Secretaryship 
proposed for, by Campbell-Banner- 
man, ii. 131. 

Buchanan, Sir George, as Under 
Secretary for India, ii. 253, 269, 
287; an appreciation of, ii. 268; 
speech by, on Second Reading of 
Indian Reforms Bill, ii. 304; ill- 
ness, and retirement of, ii. 306, 310. 

Buckingham Palace, a dinner at, ii. 
132-3. 

Buckle, , letter from, and talk 
with (1905), ii. 140. 

Buckle, T. H., system of, in his 
History of Civilisation, i. 14. 

Budget of 1909, protracted discussion 
on, ii. 305; rejection of, by the 
H, of L., ii. 324, 356; see also 
Parliament Bill, and Veto of 
the H. of L. 

Buiwer, Sir Edward Lytton, writer- 
politician, i. 186; lines by, on 
O'Coimoil, i. 247. 

Buiwer, Sir Henry, on the defeat of 
France in 1870, i. 46. 

Buonaparte, see Napoleon I. 

Burke, Edmund, i. 204, attitude of, 
to rebels, i. 178 ; conservatism of, 
Harcourt on, ii. 96; doctrine of, 
on Politics, i. 233 ; encomium of, 
on Mansfield, i. 375; Morley's 
debt to, i. 81-2, interest in, ii. 
239, and writings on, i. 70, 92. 
On the complaints of a friend, ii. 
13 ; on the nation in bulk, i. 23 ; 
on the skill of the politician, ii. 
264 ; on the solo means for check- 
ing degeneracy, i. 301. 

Burke, the slider, i. 367. 

Bur net, Bishop, ii. 68 ; on the death 
of Leighton, ii. 114. 

Burns, Rt. Hon. John, inclusion in 
Cabinet urged by Morley (1905), 
ii. 132; talk with, ii. 139. 

Burns, Robert, poems of, Carnegie's 
love for, ii. 112; line in, on the 
" deluding joy of joys," i. 190; 
Wordsworth's poems on, i. 377. 

Business, attitude during, of Bal- 
four, and of Chamberlain, i. 227. 



Bussora, ii. 19. 

Butcher, Henry, ii. 133. 

Butler, , on the Idle way of Read- 
ing, i. 291. 

Butler, Bishop, on the Ethics of 
States, ii. 61. 

Butler, General, ii. 105. 

Butterstone, visit to Gladstone at, 
ii. 68 et sqq. 

Buxton, Sir T. Fowell, slave-emanci- 
pator, grave of, i. 283. 

Buxton, Sir T. Fowell, junior, and 
his associates (1892), i. 323. 

Byron, Lord, i. 20; Arnold on, i. 
131 ; exile in the flesh only, i. 
371 ; line from Dante echoed by, 
ii. 361 ; on melancholy, i. 275. 

Bywater, , the Hellenist, at Uni- 
versity College School, i. 6. 

Cabinet of 1859, Oxford men in, i. 12. 
1886, Disruption of, views on, of 
Rosebery, Chamberlain, and Mor- 
ley, i. 296. 1892, Morley's share 
in selection of, i. 324. 1908, Two 
wings of, ii. 248-9. 

Cabinet life of Ministers, average 
length of, ii. 70. 

Cabinet-making and Cabinet-plan- 
ning, difficulties of, i. 320-3; 
psychology of, i. 320 ; puzzles of, 
ii. 131-2 ; a rule of, i, 167. 

Cabinet Room, the, Bright on, i, 
218. 

Caf6 Anglais, an interesting dinner 
at (1892), i. 303-4. 

Cairnes, J. E. f i, 52 ; contributor to 
the Fortnightly, L 86. 

Cairns, Earl, i. 215. 

Calais, French reconquest of, ii. 81. 

Calcutta University and the Seraj- 
gunj School affair, ii. 184. 

Cambridge University, Acton's li- 
brary given to by Morley, i. 2312. 
D.C.L. conferred by, on Chamber- 
lain and Morley (1892), ii. 102. 

Campaign estates, and Irish land- 
lords, Parriell on, i. 253. 

Campania, 8.8., trial trip of, i. 342. 

Campbeil-Bannerman, Lady, ii. 131 ; 
aid given by, to her husband, ii. 
142-3, his tribute to, ii. 143 ; char- 
acteristics of, ii. 184; funeral of, 
ii. 183. 

Campbeil-Bannerman, R-t. Hon. Sir 
Henry, ii. 70, 85. Characteristics 
of: kindness, ii. 144; sincerity 
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and devotion to principle, ii. 
84-5; a summary of, ii. 140 et 
sqq. Political references to as 
Leader of the H. of C., ii. 84, 143 ; 
Cabinet plans of (1905), ii. 131-2; 
important talk with (Nov. 14, 
1905), ii. 138; letter from, of 
thanks for encouragement to him- 
self and his wife, ii. 143 ; and the 
Neo-Palmerstonian Liberals, ii. 
89 ; as Prime Minister (1905), 
ii. 140 et aqq., 179, 183, 197, 227, 
huge majority of, ii. 141, anxieties 
concerning (1908), ii. 247, 248, 
withdrawal from office, ii. 250; 
as Secretary of State for War, ii. 
144; death of (1908), ii. 254; 
monument to, formed by the Union 
of South Africa, Botha, and Smuts, 
on, ii. 145. 

Canada, Minto's Governor-General- 
ship of, ii. 151. "Pretensions" 
of, difficulties due to in negotiations 
with the United States, ii. 179. 

Candidatures, Indian, disallowance 
of, ii. 319-20. 

Canning, Earl, ii. 274; on pre- 
cariousness of peace in India, ii. 
221. 

Canning, Rt. Hon. George and 
Castlereagh, relative greatness of, 
i. 273 ; on Catholic emancipation 
"winning" its way, i. 387. 

Cant, decay of, Carlyle on, ii. 51. 

Cant, of Jacobitism, ii. 52. 

Canterbury, Dr. Randall Davidson, 
Archbishop of, ii. 249, 313-14; 
speech of, on the Veto Bill, and its 
effect, ii. 353-4, 355. 

Capitol, the, two great works con- 
ceived on the steps of, i. 61. 

Capri, ii. 65. 

Carbonari, the, trouble given by, i. 
178. 

Cardwell, Viscount, on "competent" 
candidates, and jobbery, i. 340. 

Carey, the informer, i. 381. 

Carlisle, 7th Earl of, suggested Life 
of, Gladstone's quencher on, ii. 5. 

Carlyle, Thomas, i. 10, 75, 149, ii. 
139; as anti-Jingo, i. 292 ; attitude 
of, to the seventeenth century, ii. 
49 ; diatribes of, on the eighteenth 
century, i. 82 ; glorification by, of 
Collins's Peerage of England, ii. 
358 ; Goethe as presented by, 
Mill's criticism on, i. 61 ; Mill's 



friendship for, i. 54; talk of, 
compared with Mill's, i. 56-7; 
vitality of characters of, i. 118; 
vogue given by, to German 
authors, i. 68; writings of, i. 11, 
16. On America and anarchy, i. 
158 ; on compensation for dis- 
possessed publicans, i. 153-4; on. 
Cromwell, ii. 51; on "disagreeing 
only in opinion," i. 70-1 ; on 
Dunscore Church, ii. 67; on 
Frederick the Great (g.fl.), i. 16, 
139 ; on the importance of man to 
man, ii. 87; on Mahomet, ii. 51; 
on Mill's talk, i. 54; on Mrs. 
J. S. Mill, i. 63 ; on Parliament, ii. 
49 ; on Scott, i. 246, ii. 67. 

Carnarvon, Earl of, as Lord Lieu- 
tenant (1885), i. 219, 221; rela- 
tions with Parnell, i. 219. 

Carnegie, Andrew, acquisition and 
use by, of wealth, originality shown 
in, ii. 110 ; and Acton's Library, 
i. 231 ; characteristics and views 
of, ii. 110-12 ; choice by, of co- 
workers, ii. 11 1-12; cruise with, 
ii. 103 ; gift by, of a Chemical 
Laboratory named after Morley, to 
Manchester University, ii. 315; 
visits to, ii. 103-4, 110, 137, 272, 
315, 333, 336; visit with, to 
America (1904), ii. 104 et seq. 

Carnegie, Mrs. Andrew, ii. 104, 110, 
315. 

Carrick-on-Suir, character of in- 
habitants, ii. 39. 

Carrington, , ii. 132. 

Castelar, Sefior, on the Idea and its 
execution in politics, i. 78. 

Castle Rackrent (Edgeworth), i. 179. 

Castlereagh, Viscount, in relation 
to Canning, greatness of, i. 273; 
suicide of, i. 372. 

Catholic and Presbyterian at Alvie, 
ii. 68-9. 

Catholic Disabilities, Bill for, dis- 
cussed, i. 294. 

Catholic Emancipation, Canning on, 
i. 387 ; dropping of, possible 
parallel to, i. 310; and the Irish 
Revolution, i. 171, 172; O'Con- 
nell's extortion of, i. 246, 248; 
O'Connell on his difficulties in re- 
lation to, i. 388. 

Catholic reaction, i. 19. 

Catholicism, see Anglo-Catholicism, 
and Roman Catholicism, see also 
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Rome, Church of, and Rome, 
Theological. 

Catullus, ii. 75 ; Meredith's love for, 
i. 43 ; lines from, learnt, i. 283. 

Caucus, the, Chamberlain's advo- 
cacy of, i. 156, 157. 

Cavaignac, Godefroi, Mill's descrip- \ 
tion of, i. 286. ' 

Cavendish, Lord Frederick, murder ' 
of, i. 177. 

Cavour, Count C. de, i. 380, ii. 238 ; 
book on, planned and begun, ii. 
135-6, 137, 139, 140 ; and Cobden's 
originality, i. 137 ; and Garibaldi, 
i. 78; idealists' conflicting views 
on, ii. 135 ; political genius of, i. 
359 ; relations of, with Cobden, 
and with Gladstone, ii. 135 ; saga- 
city and idealism of, ii. 136; as 
statesman, i. 76, ii. 135, 136 ; and 
Truth, i. 244 ; death of, i. 44. On 
Guicciardini, ii. 62 ; on Neapolitan 
corruption and its cure, ii. 136; 
on parliamentary contests and 
methods, i. 194. 

Cawdor, Earl, supporter of Indian 
Reform Bill, ii. 324. 

Caxtons in the Althorp Library, i. 
294, 295. 

Celtic literature, Arnold's book on, 
and its reference to the Irish 
problem, i. 128-9. 

Central Asian problems in relation 
to an Anglo-Russian entente, ii. 
151, 178. 

Central Park, New York, laid out 
by Olmsted, ii, 106. 

Cervantes, i. 376. 

Chalmers, Dr., i. 6. 

Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. Austen, i. 
160; on his father's young- 
heartedness and activity, i. 155. 

Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. Joseph, i. 
167, 216, 312, ii. 102. Character, 
characteristics, and personality of, 
i. 147 et sqq. ; aptitudes for public 
affairs, i. 147-8 ; combativeness, i. 
155-6 ; conversation, i. 151-2, 
Gladstone on, 151 ; frankness and 
boldness, i. 152; freedom from 
personal jealousy, i. 154; friend- 
ship as understood by, i. 154, 209 ; 
genius, fire, and popularity (1899), 
ii. 89 ; gift of speech, i. 147 ; 
manner, during business, i. 227 ; 
objects of impatience, i. 153 ; 
reserve, i. 160 ; sarcasm, i. 362 ; 



self-control, i. 153-4; tenacity in 
support of dubious opinions, ii. 
190; as travelling companion, i. 
160; youth of mind, i. 155; 
Continental acquaintances of, i. 
161; dinners with, i. 209-10, 
314; education of, at University 
College School, i. 6; epithets 
bestowed on (1885), i. 203; friends 
surrounding, i. 148 et sqq. ; Hali- 
fax's words on a great man applied 
to, i. 155; honorary degrees con- 
ferred on by Cambridge and Oxford 
Universities, ii. 102 ; Meredith's 
description of, i. 362; visit of, 
to Oxford (1896), ii. 102. Political 
references to: Attitude of, to 
Coercion in Ireland, i. 172, 212, 
297, to the Home Rule Bill of 1893, 
i. 362, 363, to Reinstatement of 
Evicted Tenants, i. 348; and 
Cabinet disruption (1886), Har- 
court on, i. 297 ; imperialism of, i. 
162, ii. 79, 89 ; and Irish Franchise 
extension, i. 172 ; and the Irish 
Secretaryship, i. 177 ; Land reform 
urged by, i. 201-2, views of his 
party on his attitude, 202-3; as 
party politician, i. 155-6 ; political 
interests of, in 1874, i. 156 ; Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (1880), 
i. 168 ; resignation from the Govern- 
ment of 1886, i. 218; and South 
African affairs (1898), ii. 85; and 
the split in Balfour's Cabinet, ii. 
326-7. Relations with Morley: 
Consultation with, over accept- 
ance of Irish Secretaryship (1886), 
i. 213-15; conversations with, in 
1885, 1892, 1894, and 1905, topics 
of, i. 204, 295-7, ii, 136-7. Corre- 
spondence, from, i. 157, 165-6 ; on 
reinstatement of evicted tenants, 
i. 348-9; with, i. 201; as to the 
arrest of Parnell, i. 174-5 ; on 
Irish affairs, i. 204-8, 348-9, on 
the Pall Matt Gazette article on 
Irish politics (1881), i. 175-6; on 
West Australian aborigines, ii. 63. 
Friendship, i. 147, 156 et sqq., 
160, 164, 209 ; strained over Irish 
affairs, i. 204, 229, Harcourt on, i. 
297; influence of, on Morley's 
political activities, i. 164; travels 
together, i. 160-2. Gladstone on 
the friendship, i. 162; political 
differences and scarless breaks 
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between, i. 163; visits to, i. 162, 
204, ii. 136. Religious views of, 
i. 164; status of, with reporters, 
i. 313 ; Tennyson's autograph 
line written for, ii. 362-3. On the 
Cabinet disruption of 1886, i. 
296; on the disappointments of 
Parliamentary life, i. 189 ; on 
the failure of Home Rule, i, 264-5 ; 
on Free Trade and Cobdenism 
generally, i. 162 ; on Harcourt, 
Gladstone, and the new Parliament 
of 1880, i. 165-6; on Little 
Englandism, ii. 79 ; on Morley's 
entering the Cabinet, a forecast, 
i. 21112; on his friendship with 
Morley, i, 157 ; on Morley's 
speeches on the Boer War, ii. 
87-8; on Morley's "two faults," 
i. 159-60; on the potentiality of 
the Empire, ii. 79, misgivings on, 
ii. 80 ; on the quarrel of the Liberal 
party with Parnoll, i. 296. 

Chambre dos Deputes, Paris, visit 
to, i. 300. 

Change of venue for trials, advan- 
tages of, ii. 31. 

Channing, Dr., i. 6. 

Chapuy, , statue by, of Joan of 
Arc, i. 302. 

Charitable Trusts, Committee on, 
Davoy and Collings at, i. 360. 

Charitable views on Politics, Glad- 
stone on, i. 195. 

Charlemagne, O'Connell compared 
to, i. 247. 

Charles I., and Eliot, ii. 51, 320; 
execution of, ii. 61 ; effect of, 
on Cant, ii. 51-2 ; Laud's counsel 
to, on the execution of Strafford, 
ii. 355. 

Charles II., i. 190 ; wit of, Clarendon 
on, i. 319. 

Charmes, MM., meeting with, i. 
303. 

Chateaubriand, Marquis de, as 
writer, and as politician, i. 186 ; 
vainglory of, i. 195; on church 
bells, ii. 362. 

Chatham, Earl of, i. 233 ; and Irish 
resistance, i. 178 ; letters to his 
nephew, i. 285. 

Chatsworth, library of, i. 231. 

Chaumette, the Jacobin, pagan d6cor 
of, Morley's' reproach of, i. 103-4. 

Chelmsford, Morley's speech at, 
i. 209, 212. 



Cheltenham College, Morley's educa- 
tion at, i. 6-7. 

Cherbuliez, V., acquaintance with 
i. 161. 

Chicago, Presidential polling at 
(1904), ii. 106. 

Childers, H. C. E., i. 166, 215. 

China, the opium question, and 
the Arrow war, i. 141 ; anti-opium 
opinion in, ii. 202-3. 

Chinese revolution as affecting Indian 
views, ii. 154. 

Chirol, Sir Valentine, on change 
in method of Indian government 
ii. 173-4. 

Choiseul, Duchesse de, correspond- 
ence with, of Madame du Deffand 
i. 280. 

Christ, and the doctrine of kenosis, 
i. 289 ; Mill's estimate of i' 
107-8. 

Christ Church Hall, beauty of, ii. 
102. 

Christian Brothers, Bishop of Ra- 
phoe on, i. 372, 380; Richmond 
Street School of, visited, ii. 383-4 ; 
scope of activities of, i. 384. 

Christian Faith, and Death, Leasing 
on, ii. 127. 

Christian Law impossible as rule of 
States, Venetian view on, ii. 61. 

Christianity, dawn of, conditions 
parallel to, in mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, i. 19; evolution of, 
protagonists of, i. 108 ; and the 
Religion of Christ, Leasing on, i. 
370. 

Chumbi Valley affair, ii. 239. 

Church, Dean A. J., ii. 62; Glad- 
stone on, ii. 71. 

Church bells, associations of, ii. 
362. 

Church of England, Birmingham 
attitude to (circa 1874), i. 149; 
Dale's attitude to, i. 150 ; growth 
of, in tolerance, ii. 285; and 
Modern Socialism, i. 289-90. 

Church of Rome, Dale's attitude to, 
i. 150. 

Church and State, relations of, 
Morley's criticism of Chamber- 
lain's views on, i. 158-9. 

Churches, position of (circa 1850- 
1860), Matthew Arnold on, i. 19. 

Churchill, Lord Randolph, charac- 
teristics of, ii. 255; compliment 
from, i. 269 ; speaking, Morley's 
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attitude timing, aa deseribtxl by j 
11 lady, ii. 21 ; Bpeeeh of, forestalled 
by Morloy, Ii. 21. On belief in 
solution of political questions, i. 
HH ; on Conaervativo pronpoctw 
(1KSO), I 211, 

(Churchill. Hi. Hon. Winston, interent 
of, iu Indinu military affuint, ii. 
1*4(1; Muuehostor election,, defeat 
cl* OWN), it. 2.V. 

Cieero, ii. iUH; clr Onitttrv by, ii. (14, 
07, 7l; (groat UOXH and vanity of, 
it. NO; KM writer turned politician, 
i, IH5 0. 

Ciueutuitti, Ptiruellite delegates at, 
iiiiti PnrfieH'M continued Leader- 
ship, i, 'JM. 

Citiiu<u, duty <>f to hiri Htate and 
t< hi* Snul, ii. 01. 

Civil Service, tnetubero of, prefereuee 
of, fr power rather than fame, ii. 

ira. 

Civittfwnl Life, wrotehednoHM of, 
(ttuirfto Kliot on, i. f>K. 

Chttrutt of LuiMitir, Mill's article on, 
HiH'iiilbtir liiiw in, i. 2K9, 

Claftlrtip in i'arlinmont, i. IS) I. 

C1ni Muitiletrm, iu Tht' Ktnti#l t 
Meredith on, i, 47, 

Clsitv, Iiortl (Kiu#ihhf.m) compared 
with t*itriiell i, 24(1, 

Clare, fuwlitiwiH in (lH92-a), i. 
IIII3-4* lft ; enteni viHtt t< 
lIHIKIK ii, 24 rt *w- Mien of, 
miitriintcti with the men of Kerry, 
ii, 211; *trtifiK I*ttnii4liU ym- 
l*nlhtw i ii, 1W. 

C1jifpiii!ti, Knrl f, writer-politieian, 
i, I HO, ii. UO; <* C'oventryV way 
nf t|HH*rh, 1. HH); <w the wit, of 
C'hnrttw U., 1. H>. 

Clurkin Hir Aittin^w, i. 270, 

C "Is,?t4*iil rwitentiiiottl, lyivll on, i. 



73, 274 H tuft,, ii, UK rl /#,, ft 

ttlilii; lit the Senub*, ii. W UH1, 

Cliiy, *, M.J'., <iu the */twr in (hwl- 

CleriiWirPiiti, <* it. 1HO ; ncl <*ham- 

U<rtiiri, i, UU--'J. 

<*teru>% the, niut Kfllieiitiiin, I, 12. 
C *levtlntiti, !*n*iiilei>t w\ 

it, 171. 
<*Iiv\ Ixrtl, I. 375; Miwiwlay'i* 

KiMiiy tut, ix*'lrfii from Indiut 



/livo aflfair, subscriptions to, ii. 

214. 

^lodagh river, ii. 38. 
3obdexi, Kichard, i. 24 ; appeal of, 
to reason, i. 180 ; and Cavour, 
ii. 135 ; character of, i. 144 ; Corn 
Law repeal, fight ojf, i. 135, 130, 
137; defeat of, at the poll (1857), 
i. 141; Disraeli'n gibo at, i. 142; 
economic policy of, and its results, 
i. 142-3 ; and Frco Trade, i. 25 ; 
international idooH of, i. 135 ; Life 
of, written by Morloy, i. 134 et 
qq, t 102; limitations of, i. 142-3; 
plan of, Bummed, up by Morloy, 
i. 143 ; HtutoHmaiiHhip of, I )iHraeli 
on, i, 135; three propositions 
maintained by, i. 137 ; two 
pamphletM of, i. 137; on Palmera- 
ton'H nineerity, i. 195. 
C'obden Chib membern in the Cabi- 
net, (1KHO), i. 107- H, and iu tho 
Itoune, i. 10K. 

C "obcleninm, ( Jhamberlain's attitude 
to, i. 102. 

oeivion, in Ireland, i. 172, 173 ; 
(ImmhcrhuVri at.titude to, i. 172, 
212, 297; English attitude to, i. 
250 ; failure of, i. 173 ; evidenceH 
of, i. 177, 179, ii. 328; Liberal 
inability to renort to, i. 32H; ob- 
jeeted to, by Morley, i. 174 5, 
212 (*r (ittw failure of, aftiw) 328, 
353 ; renort to, by Bulwlmry, i. 
210 11. 
(Coercion Aet of IH81 and tho Na- 

tioualiwt M.P/H, i, 203, 
Coercion warrants, Htory of, i. 1H1. 
hTtdge, H. T., on Hublimity in 
Cliuwioal CJn^ek, i. 95. 
Colleagues, tho ln8t judgen of a man, 

i, 373. 
Collects, tho, iHunical proHe of, i. 

377. 
College do France, vinit to tho 

ReimnM lit, i. 304, 

C<llier, Jerertiy, on Cranmer at tho 
Htnke, (SltwlHtono'H admiration of, 
ii. llf. 

CollinKH, Jertw% M.I*., amendment by 
(IKHO). Harcourt on, i. 297; in 
C(mmiitUH> on C'hari table Trunk, 
i 360; and the Land qucHtiou, 
i, 149, 

Colrtitin, J M of Corton, i. 277. 
Columbus. Christopher, Curlyle'a pas- 
Hit|?e <m, i. 284. 
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Comeragh Mountains, from Curragh- 

more, ii. 37. 

Commentators, the reign of, i. 16. 
Commissions, necessity of Reports 

by, story illustrative of, i. 377-8. 
Committee of Imperial Defence, see 

Imperial Defence Committee. 
Commonplace, the true essential, 

ii. 75. 
Common-sense, in Parliament, 

changes in, ii. 100 ; politics, i. 

233. 
Commons, House of, attitude of, to 

Indian Deportations, ii. 307, 309- 

10, 316 ; protest of M.P.'s against 
it, ii. 308, and the reply, ii. 311. 
Battle of, with H. of L. (see also 
Lords, and Veto Bill), ii. 193. 
Debates in, compared with those 
in the H. of L., ii. 305. Demo- 
cratic feeling in (1906), ii. 171. 
Gladstone's idea of retaining his 
seat in (1894), ii. 7, 8. And Indian 
Reforms (1907), ii. 173, 212-13, 
219. Irish members of, and the 
Franchise Act of 1884, ii. 347. 
Retention of : Morley's view on, 
i. 208, 363 ; Redmond's motion 
on, and Gladstone's view, i. 363 ; 
terms discussed by Morley and 
Gladstone, i. 294-5. Leader of, 
and Foreign Office matters, 
Harcourt's claim as to, ii. 17. 
Liberal majority in (1894), ii. 46. 
Permanent officials, and the Lords, 
in relation to, i. 228. As Sover- 
eign Institution, Morley's faith 
in and insistence on, i. 193, 303, 

11. 171, 173, 178-9, 195, 263 et 
sqq., 278, 299, 308. Strain of man- 
aging, ii. 168. Talk with Cham- 
berlain on the terrace of, i. 295, 
296-7. Vulnerability of, dis- 
cerned and exploited by Parnell, 
i. 248. Waste of time in, i. 190-1. 

Communications between Governor- 
General and Secretary for India, 
non-publication of, Morley on, ii. 
189. 

Communistic spirit in Church teach- 
ings, i. 289. 

Comparative Religion, Science of, 
overlooked by Mill in his Theism 
essay, i. 107. 

Compensation for dispossessed pub- 
licans, Carlyle's outburst on, i. 
154. 



Compensation, Law of, Emerson on, 
i. 321. 

Compromise (Morley), i. 99 et sqq.; 
foreign translations of, i, 102. 

Comradeship of men of action, pleas- 
ure of, i. 190. 

Comte, Auguste, and Frederick the 
Great, i, 139 ; monument to, in 
Paris, i. 73 ; Morison a disciple of, 
i. 12; Morley attracted by, i. 
68-9 ; Sidgwick's criticism of, i. 
124; as Thinker, Faguet on, i. 
73 ; works of, i. 81. On the evo- 
lution of sects, i. 57 ; on recogni- 
tion of all who work for human 
improvement, i. 70. 

Comtists, in Britain, i. 68 et sqq., 
72 ; attitude of, after Sedan, i. 
45 ; Macmillan on, i. 35 ; in France, 
i. 72-3. 

Concentration, the feature of Par- 
nell's politics, i. 239-40, 247. 

Conciliation Bill (1893), suggested, 
advantages of, i. 347 ; fate of, i. 
349-50. 

Condorcet, M. J. A. M., influence of, 
i. 84; Life of Turgot by, Mill's 
satisfaction in, i. 57 ; and the 
position of women, i. 47. 

Conduct of the Allies (Swift), stir 
made by, i. 90. 

Confederacy of States, after-war 
desire for (1917), and Cobden's 
step towards, i. 134-5. 

Confessions (Rousseau) , George 
Eliot on her delight in, i. 98-9. 

Confessions of a Thug (Taylor), ii. 
259. 

Confiscation of Irish tenants' im- 
provements, i. 181. 

Congested District Board, meetings 
of, i. 383 ; Balfour at, i. 227. 

Congreve, Richard, the Comtist, 
i. 69 ; at George Eliot's, i. 371. 

Conington, , lectures by, on Virgil, 
i. 8. 

Conquest, graduated scale of Wrong 
in, Salisbury on, ii. 80-1. 

Conquest of Human Suffering, Mill's 
views on, i. 56. 

Conscience, Conservative and Demo- 
cratic, relative value as to wise 
judgment, i. 211 ; Public and Pri- 
vate, Laud's distinction between, 
ii. 355; see also Machiavellism. 

Consciousness after Death, Huxley 
on, i. 115; Spencer on, i. 113. 
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Conservative, plans for curing Iriah 
troubles, i. 229; views on all 
forms of Liberalism, ii, 81. 

Constantino the Groat, O'Connell 
compared to, i. 247. 

CVmlrmfwrarf/ Review, articlo in, on 
Morltiy, ii, 72-3. 

Continental Education, Arnold's 
study of, i. 130. 

Conventions, Hponcor's resistance to, 
i ill. 

Copsham, Mtnftdith at, i. 60. 

Cociutilin, tin Ptitruchio, i. 299. 

Cork, faction fight at (1803), cause 
of, i, 344, 

Corn Law conflict, i. 25; Cobdon's 
iharo In, I, 135, 130, 137; result 
to tho IL of L., ii. 357. 

Corofln, visit to, ii. 29. 

Corpus Coltafci), Oxford, men and 
at, ii. 101. 

Carton, thu Gladstones at, i. 277, 

CMtm<ijw/t*, Grwn wood's article in, 
on Machiavelli in Modern Politics, 
ii 03. 

f*otton, Bir Henry, M.P., and Indian 
questions, ii. 1(12; and the Indian 
Itaform Bill, it. 295, 2W); OH 
ttpitaker, ii. 105. 

(Council of India at Whitehall, 
attitude of, to Indian mctiniwrs of 
Councils, ii, 2111, 293. Appoint- 
ment on, of Indian memiwrs, ii. 
21!!, 2211, 22H, 5WI. Kuitctioiui of, 
H, UU. Law on apiointnumts 
to, iL a 10, 2113. Mortey on his 
rotations therewith, it. 317, 321. 

Cottncil of Indian Nativo Prinncw, 
NottloN, or Notabttw, quowtiou of, 
ii, 17fi'!i, 215, 22H, 

Council, of Htt<, tlici fimfc (1050), 

of, ii, :iio, 

Council of Htiita, <*omponition of, 

and IMIWI^W of, during the King's 

fwun thw ptaltit, it, 350-110. 

C!oiitti*i! of Tnnit, the* hintorian of, 

i, 75, Pope Paul IIL'n upliorkiua 

al f I. 71. 

CkniAoil of tho Vicwroy ol India, 

appiiliiltiwifii to, ttiitiittiry nu- 

on, IL !4 liwlittii Momlxr 

for, iipiMifttnwiit of, iL Ifll, 174- 

170, choice of Hinhh, ii. 2114 303, 

his at liiti Council tiilile*, 

ii. 3H4-5. Attitude to, of Anido- 

ii. 160, 175, 206, 207, 

211, 230, public, 



ii. 200, 303; Council itself, ii, 
308; Council in Whitehall, ii, 
216, 293 ; House of Commons, 
ii. 173, 212-13, 219, 292-3, 304-9 ; 

House of Lords, ii. 293, 297 et 
sqq. Morloy's letters suggesting, 
ii. 174-0. Speeches of present 
members since the War, ii. 340. 
Inner working of, ii. 195. Kit- 
chener's opinion on, ii. 330. Not- 
able mooting of (1910), ii. 329. 

Counting ertws Fighting, i. 194. 

County Boards for Ireland, Parneil's 
calculations on, i. 267. 

County Councils, adumbration of, 
by Chamberlain, i. 160. 

County Franchise question, i, 197-8 ; 
Chamberlain on, i, 100. 

Country, love of, Maehiavelli on, ii. 
01 ; Venetian view on, t&. 

Country Centleman, as described in 
1832, i, 106. 

Courtney, L. H. (Lord Courtney 
of Penwith), Deputy Speaker, 
i. 167, 200, 340; a pro-Boer, ii. 
313; on Milner as "a hmt mind," 
ii, 80. 

Cousin, Victor, i. 275. 

Coventry, the Lord Keeper, wit of, 
Olartmdou on, i, 190. 

Co well, 1'ro.fossor, on an excision 
from Indian school books, ii, 240. 

OOWMX, Joseph, Morloy'w colleague 
for Newcastle, i. 159, 185; loss 
of seat by, i. 200. 

Craig, , i. 327. 

Craik, G. L., death of, ii. 138, 

Cr&umor, Archbishop, death of, Coi~ 
lier'n word* on, admired by Glad- 
*tonft,ii. 115, 

Crtngh, General Bir G. O' Moore, 
suooeiisor of Kitchener as Com- 
tnander-in-Chief in India, ii. 287. 

Creator, the, Mill 1 ** attitude to, i. 
100-7, 108. 

Croooh, anonymous translation of 
Lucretius, priuttwl by, ii. 121. 

Crowe, Karl of (2nd Lord Houghton), 
ii. 280; at tho India Office, ii. 
S43*, as Ixtnl Lieutenant of Ire- 
land (1802), i. 325, 372, 374; 
member of Cabinet Navy Com- 
mittee, ii. 307 ; and the South 
Africa Bill, ii. 313; on tho "nat- 
ural reluctance" of the King 
to tli ixmsible creation of peon 
(191 1), ii. 350. 
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Crimean War, causes of, i. 140. | 

Crimes Act for Ireland (see also 
Coercion) , Morley's view on sole 
condition of dispensing with, i. 
353; suggested Indian legisla- 
tion on the lines of, Morley on, 
ii. 317-18. 
Critics of high quality, Morley on, 

i. 92. 

Cromer, 1st Earl (Sir Evelyn Baring), 
ii. 210, 221 ; and the Council of 
India, ii. 233; in the H. of L., 
ii. 300 ; refusal of, to muzzle the 
Egyptian Press, ii. 212 ; on em- 
ployment of natives versus effi- 
ciency, ii. 169; on flogging in 
Egypt, ii. 182. 

Cromwell, Oliver, i. 3 ; Carlyle in- 
spired to write on, by Mill, i. 
64; confidence of, in Monck, i. 
324 ; Harcourt on, ii. 96 ; Im- 
perialist use of his name, ii. 49 ; 
and Ireland, ii. 218, 360 ; Morley's 
book on, ii. 50-1 ; Morley's grow- 
ing sympathy with, ii. 315 ; re- 
monstrance by, to troublesome 
pastors, ii. 249; as Revolutionary 
leader, Green on, i. 244; statue 
of, vote of the House for, capitula- 
tion over, ii. 48; tribute of, to 
Queen Elizabeth, i. 243 ; Wolseley 
on, ii. 49-50. 
Cromwell, Thomas, and th Act of 

Supremacy, ii. 96. 
Cross, Viscount, and regulation of 

Indian labour, ii. 167. 
Crown, the, present-day status of, 

ii. 99. 

Crown Colonies, etc., changed atti- 
tude to, of the nation, ii. 79. 
Culture, as denned by Strauss, i. 102. 
Cupar Speech, effect on Gladstone's 

voice, ii. 71-2. 
Curraghmore, visit to, ii. 35 et sqq. 
Curzon of Kedleston, Earl, ii. 103, 
184, 280, 239, and the affair of 
th 9th Lancers, ii. 272-3 ; and 
Indian Military Administration, 
ii. 157, 311; invalid state of 
(1908), ii. 281; and the "man on 
the spot" argument, ii. 264, 266; 
and Morley's Indian policy, ii. 
239, 258-9, 266; speech on, in 
H. of L., ii. 267-8 ; as speaker, ii. 
267, 297; speech of, on Indian 
Eeforms Bill, ii. 297-8, 300; 
speech of, in Veto debate, ii. 354 



view of, on a Council of Native 
Princes, ii. 176. Viceroyalty of, 
conflict during, with Kitchener, 
ii. 149, 237; difficulties arising 
from, ii. 155, 164, 179, 296. On 
Buchanan's insight into Indian 
expenditure, ii. 253 ; on the refusal 
to take over the Orakzais, ii. 243. 
Curzon- Wyllie, Sir W., ii. 187; 
murder of, ii. 311-12, 313, 318. 

Dale, R. W., i. 150, 165. 

d'Alembert, , 011 low spirits, i. 275. 

Dalesmen, Wordsworth's lines on, 
i. 320. 

Dalmeny, visit to (1892), i. 316 
et sqq. 

Danish question, public attitude - to 
(1864), ii. 88. 

Dante, line of, borrowed by Gray 
and echoed by Byron, ii. 361 ; 
omission by, of Lucretius, ii. 119; 
readings in, ii. 134; teaching of, 
Arnold on, i. 130. 

Daru, P. A. N. B., reading of, ii. 139. 

Darwin, Charles, ii. 366; absurd 
criticism on, i. 101 ; and books, 
i. 38; and the Origin of Species, 
i. 13, 14. 

Davey, Sir Horace, i. 242, 361 ; and 
Collings, encounters between, on 
Committee on Charitable Trusts, 
i. 360. 

David's Psalms, i. 289. 

Davis, , book by, preface to, by 
Duffy, style of, i. 378. 

Davitt, Michael, i. 374; visit from, 
i, 372. 

Dawson, George, his friends, and his 
lectures, i. 149. 

Deak, F., i. 78, on foresight in 
Politics, ii. 312. 

Death, ii. 254. Angel of, ii. 127, 
Christian view on, Leasing on, ii. 
127. Extracts on, from many 
minds, ii. 114-17, 124-5. Grief 
of, religion as alleviating, Mill on, 
i. 108-9. Huxley on, i. 114-15. 
Images of, in ancient art, Lessmg's 
tract on, ii. 126-7. Martineau 
on, ii. 74. Meredith's attitude to, 
i. 5 1 . Sleep' s twin-brother, Goethe 
on, ii. 127. Spencer on, i. 113. 

Death and the Woodcutter, La Fon- 
taine's fable on, ii. 116. 

Debate, Baliour's powers of. i, 
225-7. 
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Decision, need for, imperativeness 
of, I 320. j 

Ifa'dim and Fall of Borne (Gibbon), 
i. 187. 

Dttfoiwi* Clommitteo, a& Imperial 
I)ofwu* Committee. 

Itajcrtton, mood of, at twenty-two, 
1. 2K4. 

I> In (iorce, , bw>k by, ii. 132. 

IMitay, Fr. i. 3W, 382. 

<to Mnittrtt, Joseph, Morley'tt article 
on, L 70, H2. 

I>oituK*rto\v attitude to, of Chamber- 
Utin, i, I5tt UU, mul tsC CtampttQeau 
and Ltivoittyts L 101- a ; attitude 
to, of Tttiiw, Hchorw, Maine, and 
Utcky, I, 801. English attitude to 
(lHffl) f i. 140. Miuuini'M insight 
into, i, 7H II. Bok Hnfo-guord of, i. 

12. 
DronotTtitin fwiing, Ntronjic ourrentu 

tf, lit ttw* Common**, ii, 171. 

ttoititmtlunMtM, ii. HW, 

lHitihfiwit%m*utiniift, Ii. 182. 

lltlrt?illi* f Indian agitator*, 
ii, 21ft, SH7, seii>, 2WV-7, 274, 
2HH II, Af*frtviHl by Cunon, ii. 
Sittt). MtfwkM on Morli^y on ae- 
wmnt f, ii, 2S& *i. Attitude to, 
cif iiu If. of C., il. 3117, UMMO, 
SIM. Fmtwt of M. P.'n ARftinit, 
Ii. mm; Awiuith'M a^ply to, ii, 811. 
Iltiittll of this doubt in rotation to, 
ii, 2H2 UiMtlbwanw of 
ti*rt* in pftttiMwtitm with, ii, 
511), Ikviibn to rwit with the 
Hwnttty of for India, ii, 

274 , Iitdiati lUiffiilationii on, ii. 
*JIS 807, t4, 310, 318, 819, 320-1, 
iiw on, 
to, U. S*J2, 
of, iL 315-16, 
310, 37 H. 

ftorby* $* r ttti Karl of *i 1HB; 
tf tlWi7), iw Pwiniw, ii 11. 

Dwrylwft, ttm Mnrtin murder at, 
i, 3H rl ifw., ^ 4I Hwntry at, ii. 
43. VUl tii.it. 41 

L 17, 111; Ben- 
tltniti mi, I, H7; Comtti <Hnpiriid 
with, by I 73. 

/ M 
rriiiriitit 4>ii ( I. 101, 

itaufcrtiu Imnmiitiol (>. M., iirtH* by, 
ttt f h*> T/f w/4 *tlr xnttclo by, i, 90. 

d Vinrcmnt. life of, in Inland, 

tt.83. 



de Vesoi, Viscountess, on Irish affairs, 
ii. 33. 

Devonshire, 8th Duke of (see also 
Hartington, Marquis of), Chan- 
cellor of Cambridge University 
(1902), and Acton's books, i. 231; 
Chancellor of Manchester Uni- 
versity, ii. 103; Education Bill 
Speech of (1806), ii. 197; place of, 
in contemporary politics, ii. 247; 
public speaking of, Morley on, 
ii, 194. 

d'Holbaoh, , Morley's -writings on, 
ii. 118. 

of the Cro$sway$ (Meredith), 
Meredith on, i. 47, 49. 
kiriMte, risks of, i. 276, ii. 70. 

Oioey, , Fortnightly articles by, i. 
86. 

Dickens, Charles, genius of, i. 181; 
influence of, i. 20. 

Diderot, , i. 164 ; and the Encydo- 
ptdis, Morley's book on, i. 9, 97; 
writings of, on Art, i. 94, 98. 

'Bio-hards/' of the H. of L. t and the 
Veto Bill, ii, 355, 

Difference of Opinion, i. 71. 

Diffidence and Conceit in Public 
, i. 274. 

Digby, , ii. 139. 

DUke, Sir Charles Wentworth, i, 
107, 312; Chamberlain'a friend- 
ship with, i. 162 ; Imperialism of, 
ii. 79; Under-Seoretaxy at the 
Foreign Office (1880), i. 168; 
on the Indian Committee in th 
H. of C., ii. 175. 

Dillon, John, i, 278, 889; and th 
CkmoUbtion Bill (1893), i. 349- 
50; letter of greeting to, on leav- 
ing gaol, i. 287; under arrest, a 
talk 'with, i. 264. 

Dingra, murderer of Bir W. Cursson- 
Wyllia, ii* 813. 

Diplomacy, Ethic* in, ii. 55 et sgq. 
powers of, ii. 366. Vol- 
tekii'i wordi on, it. 366. 

Disarmament, speeches on, of th 
German Chancellor (1911), ii. 
346. 

Dtodplefthip, Dean Church on, i. 84, 

D-wtrtw and dtoQiMtrut, Cioero'e di- 
tinction between, ii 73-4. 

Dispatch-writing, npirit of oonten- 
tlon engendered by, ii. 221-2. 

Ditputetion, intelleotu^i -vigour ol 
(1868), i 25. 
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Disraeli, Benjamin (see also Beacons- 
field), Imperialism of, i. 137; 
rise of, i. 25 ; successor to Derby 
(1867), ii. 11; writer-politician, 
i. 186. On Arnold's classic 
phrases, i. 131 ; on bad bills never 
passed by Parliament, i. 193 ; on 
Cobden's Rousseauism, i. 142, 
and on his statesmanship, i. 135 ; 
on Mill, i. 55 ; on the Personal 
in Politics, ii. 95. 

Dissolution, urged by Gladstone in 
1894, ii. 6, 7, 8. 

Disturbed Districts, in Ireland, fea- 
tures of life in, ii. 24 et sqq. 

D.C.L. degree, conferred on Morley, 
at Oxford, ii. 101-2. 

Dog, death of, Morley on, i. 379. 

Dogs, and other animals, the Lucre- 
tian attitude to, ii. 126. 

Dom Miguel, i. 137. 

Don Carlos, i. 137. 

"Don Pacifico" case, the, i. 140. 

Dougherty, Professor, ii. 40. 

Dover Beach (Arnold), i. 281. 

Dowdall, , ii. 39. 

Downing Street, a fateful dinner in, 
ii. 4-6. 

Doyle, , Life of, i. 378. 

Dreadnought, the, visit to, ii. 283. 

Dreyfus trial, the Parnell parallel 
to, i. 237. 

Dryden, John, prose of, ii. 121 ; 
translation by, of Lucretius, ii. 
121; on poetry, i. 95, ii. 119. 

Dualistic conception of the Universe, 
i. 108. 

Dublin, Archbishop Walsh of, dinners 
with, i. 385, ii. 28. 

Dublin, Morley's life at, i. 368 et sqq., 
378, 381 et sqq., social side of, i. 
368, 385 et sqq., visits of inspec- 
tion made during, i. 378, 381 et 
sqq., ii. 24; visits received at, i. 
368 et sqq. 

Dublin Castle, explosion near (1892), 
i. 338. 

Dublin Castle administration, diffi- 
culties of, i. 317; overthrow of 
Irish papers on, ii. 45 ; problems 
connected with, ii. 46. 

Dublin Invincibles reorganised under 
Coercion, ii. 328. 

Dublin Mansion House, banquet at, 
i. 386-7, foreign feel of, i. 386. 

du Deffand, Madame, correspondence 
of, i. 280. 



Duff, Lieut.-General Sir Beauchamp 
Chief of Staff in India, a talk 
with (1906), ii. 193-4; on Indian 
military policy, ii. 200. 

Dufferin and Ava, 1st Marquis of, 
on the dulness of a Viceroy's life, 
ii. 190. 

Duffy, Sir Charles Gavan, literary 
style of, i. 378. 

Duma, the, ii. 215, 328 ; Campbell- 
Bannerman's words on, ii. 144. 

du Maine, Madame, on doing with- 
out what you don't care for, i. 
280. 

Dumas, Alexandre, i. 76. 

Dunglee, ii. 43. 

Dunkeld, visit to, ii. 68. 

Dunscore Church, Carlyle on, ii. 67. 

Durbar, the, cost of, ii. 166. 

Durdans, The, visits to, i. 311 et sqq. 

Durham miners, Morley's relations 
with, i. 159. 

Dutt, Romesh Chunder, ii. 261 ; 
and the Indian Reforms Bill, 
ii. 291, 295. 

Duty, i. 320. 

East India Company, days of, Par- 
liamentary [Indian] Committee in, 
ii. 194. 

Easter Digression, an, and Easter 
occupations, ii. 113 et sqq. 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, province 
formed on Partition of Bengal, 
difficulties in, and resignation of 
its Lieutenant-Governor, ii. 169- 
70, 172, 181, 184-6, 192, 197; 
and the "man-on-the-spot" argu- 
ment, ii. 263-4, see also Fuller, 

Eccles by-election, Liberal victory 
at, i. 256. 

Economist, the, Asquith's journalism 
for, i. 375; Socialistic reaction 
against, i. 289-90. 

Edinburgh, Morley's address at, on 
Aphorisms, i. 230. 

Edinburgh society, Scott on, i. 385. 

Edinburgh speeches of Rosebery 
and of Chamberlain, i. 296. 

Editors, American, acquaintance 
with, ii. 105. 

Education, Chamberlain's views on, 
i. 156; and the Clergy (1850-60) T 
i. 12 ; middle class, British, Ar- 
nold's indictment of, i. 129; of 
women, improvement in, Sidg- 
wick's battle for, i. 123. 
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Education Act (Forater'a), i. 148. 

Education Bilk, 1906, ii. 103, 197. 
1008, ii. 2KB. 

Kdward VII., ii. 1H3, 109, 201, 284; 
ami the appointment of Indians 
to the Count'il of India, ii. 228, 
220, HOI- 2; ami Awiuith, ii. 201; 
c'hunu'tor of, ii, Ml -2; con verna- 
tion with, cm the Proclamation to 
tiuv Imliau jHHiplw (UH)8), ii. 277; 
difflaulty Holvtxi by, a to Indian 
HommfM, ii, .M2fi ; HH host, ii. 13-3 ; 
will Imlbit utircwt, ii. 218; interest 
lit, ami knowledge of, foreign 
policy, it. 277; a journey with, 
tti town, it. 277-8; and Kitchener's 
Virwoyalty, ii. Bill ; a laat sight 
tif, ii, &i2 ; love of, fur lamkcapo 
irtutimiitig, ii, 277 ; death of, 
lulHi jcri*f at, ii. IKU ; on the 
of th break-down of Min- 
fot<*r*, ii, 247; on the Indian 
ifp*mt*t*f of the Vit*roy' Council, 
Ii, 2W>; Order of Merit founded 
liy* th first immttwni of, ii, 104, 
PrwtamaUtm of, tt> India (1908), ii, 
*J7tl -7, 280, 3(Ui ; U*xt, ii. 309 vl *<^, 



C'lmipiwiUBiimwrmiui on, ii. 141, 
CnitM*r *tt Ii UMK 

The (Mttmiith), L 47; Mure- 

clittrii ftitimiiU) of t i 4H; rending 
f, il (Hi, 114. 

iia$ilyitiit of native of, 
by f-ftimtr, Ii 1.01); England 1 ' 
drift into, ii 55; in, 

*rtitttt*r em, it IH2; military 

of, I>efp6t Bub-Conimlttee 
on, ii. aathl, 1, 

i 190; clfitwiitkmi 
nit, it Alttionn i, 294, with Ribot, 

KnyitJftit Crtiitiiir 1 ! rafutal to 

ii 212. 

Kight iiwww 1 Dny, Morliy^i attitude* 
tti f i m> 820, Ii 40, 47. 

Unit, Ii 271); miithmii of, 
Ii S7ti ; nit the-, motive*!! govern* 
ittK tlie ttiAJMiity 01 ii*n i 1115, 

ftttitutto to, ci 
of Napoloon III. 
i 1M. 

Suciitiw f Repnmftntativfl 
Clrt^Iiitiil), Aot of, I. 

Ef*irf m ground for i 
' with tha Lords/ 1 ii 7* 



Elgin, 8th Earl of, on the Arrow 
war, i. 141. ; 

Elgin, 9th Earl of, Viceroy of India, 
address by, to his Executive 
Council (1844), ii. 244; attitude 
of, to Indian reforms, ii. 207, 211. 
3Uot, Dr., of Harvard, ii. 107. 
it!liot, George, compared with Goethe, 
i. 87 j Comtiat tendencies of, 
i. 68-9 ; contemporary estimates 
of, i. 15 ; guests of, i. 371 ; need 
by, of isolation, i. 371 ; novels 
of, i. 122 ; Acton on, i. 48 ; phrase 
of, for Leasing, ii. 126; Stephen's 
estimate of, in English Men of 
Letter*, Morley's letter on, i. 122. 
On Comtism, i. 08-0 ; on the grow- 
ing charm of Arnold's poetry, j. 
132 ; on her delight in Rousseau's 
Ctitt/tmiom, i. 98-9; on life, as a 
questionable good, i. 58 ; on Mere- 
dith's novels, i. 48; on Moriey's 
article on de Maintre, i. 82. 
BIJot, Sir John, execution of, ii. 51, 320. 
I51i*ahoth, Queen, and the Truth, 

1243; on Death, ii. 114. 
Edltaabothan basiis for Victorian fac- 
tion fight at Cork (1893), i. 344. 
KUiot, Sir Gilbert, aw Minto, 2nd 

Earl of, 
Ellis, Ht. Hon. J. E M Under-Sooretary 

of Btato for India, ii, 253, 
BUk, Tom, ii. 323. 

Kliwkk (and other works), artisans 
of, Morloy'a Aupportora, i. 184-5; 
threatened strike at (1885), Mor- 
ley aa intermediary in, i. 200. 
Kmanoipation, we Abolition of Slav- 
ery, and Catholic Emancipation. 
Emblems in Convents, a burning 

quwtion (1804), i. 883-4. 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, i, 149, ii. 
105; Garlyle*B letter to, on 
America's anarchic ways, i. 158; 
famous addresH of (1832), i. 00; 
and the Libenxlisinic niovoment 
in New England, i. 2i ; works of, 
ill. On compensation, i. 321; 
on thfl romiwiwi of HhipK, i. 215. 
Kmigrtttion and Irish politico, i. 171. 
Eropira, awodations of tho word, 
ii. SO; "factors in the great game 
of, 1 * India's gnuip of, ii. 242, 
Kncydopblic, Diderot's, i. 85 ; nature 

of,i.OT-H. 

End jufttifyinR Means, enigmas re- 
latod to dictum of, ii, 57. 
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England, aggressiveness of (1897), 
Gladstone on, ii. 69, one reply, 
ii. 69-70. Condition and outlook 
of, Meredith on (1905), ii. 139. 
Drift of, into Egypt, ii. 55. Heli- 
goland ceded by, ii. 55. Hugo 
on his love for, i. 74. Scapegoat 
of both Irish parties, i. 356-7. 
Sixteenth century, a strong breed 
in, Gladstone on, ii. 68. 

English Church, in the 18th cen- 
tury, Overton's book on, i. 9. 
Dislike of turbulence, Parnell on, 
i. 254. Elegiac poems, the three 
great, i. 131, Equivalent for 
esprit, L 304. History, dramatic 
period in (1886-1891), i. 217 et 
sqq. Institutions, spirit of, appli- 
cation of, to India, ii. 173. Land 
question, Chamberlain's urgency 
on, i. 212. Political history, Rose- 
bery's knowledge of, i. 311-12. 
Press, Ribot's soreness about, 
i. 302. Prose, high-water mark of, 
19th century, Meredith's instances 
of, i. 119-20; ordinary, poor 
quality of, Meredith on, ii. 139. 
Society, literary men in, Irving on, 
i. 89. Sounds, Tennyson's view 
on, ii. 69. 

English Constitution, The (Bagehot), 
i. 87. 

English Men of Letters Series, edited 
by Morley; relations with the 
authors, i. 91-3. 

Ennis, Parnell's repudiation at, of 
Parliamentary supremacy, i. 264 ; 
visit to (1893), ii. 27-8, 31. 

Ennistimon, visit to, ii. 29-30. 

Epitaphs, contrasting, ii. 361. 

Epsom, visits at, to Rosebery, i. 311 
et sqq. 

Erasmus (Proude), criticism on, i. 
280. 

Error of Opinion, dangers of, Pope 
Paul III. on, i. 71. 

Esher, Lord, member of Defence 
Committee, ii. 200, 331. 

Esher, Meredith's home near, i. 37. 

Esprit, English equivalent for, i. 304. 
Possessed by Rosebery, i. 319.- 

Essay on Armand Carrel (Mill), good 
things in, i. 285-6. 

Essay on Civilisation (Mill), i. 285. 

Essex, Countess of (1674), Temple's 
letter to, on the death of her only 
daughter, ii. 114-15. 



Estiennes, Robert, printer, i. 34. 

Estimates of Some Englishmen and 
Some Scotchmen (Bagehot), i. 86. 

Euripides, study of, for public 
speakers, ii. 99 ; on the unity of 
earthly things, ii. 129. 

Europe, disturbances of, in 1848, 
causes of, i. 22 ; dominating 
force in mind of, since 1830, i. 20 ; 
History of, between Waterloo and 
Sedan, social characteristics of, 
ii. 365. 

European Liberalism, literary studies 
in, by Morley, ii. 135; tension, 
end of 19th century, ii. 56. 

Evangelicalism, i. 19. 

Evening Hour, and evening scenes, 
associations of, and poets on, ii. 
361-3. 

Evicted Tenants, Irish, effect on, of 
the Plan of Campaign, i. 330; 
Morley's attitude to, challenged, 
and his reply, i. 354, 355. 

Evicted Tenants Bill, i. 377, 379. 
Fate of, ii. 3 ; points in, discussed 
by Lord Waterford, ii. 38-9; 
Redmond and Morley on discuss- 
ing, i. 387 ; Section 63, Bishop of 
Raphoe on, i. 380. 

Evictions, R.I.C. at, problems con- 
cerning, ii. 45-6. 

Evidence-giving by prisoners, dis- 
cussion and story on, i. 385-6. 

Evolution as affecting Mercifulness, 
i. 370 ; and the Fortnightly, i. 88-9. 

Ewart, , ii. 200. 

Exclusionists, the, i. 180-1, and Irish 
Papists, i. 181. 

Excursion (Wordsworth), fine lines 

, in and real religion in, i. 291 ; 
lines in, recalled, i. 320. 

Expansion of England (Seeley), ii. 79. 

Ex-Viceroys in the H. of L M ii. 194. 

Ezekiel, passage from, commented 
on, i. 379. 

Factory Acts, Cobden's dislike of, 

i. 142-3. 
Faguet, , literary style of, ii. 63 ; 

on Comte as thinker, i. 73. 
Faint-hearted men in Parliament, 

i. 196-7. 

Falk laws, and Bismarck, ii. 196. 
Falkland, Viscount, i. 150. 
Fallieres, Armand, President of the 

French, visit of, to London (1908), 

ii. 261. 
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Falstaff, Gladstone on, i. 288. 

Famine, the great Irish, deportation 
consequent on, i. 171, ii. 28. In 
India, costs occasioned by, ii. 237. 

Far East, metamorphosis of, ii. 55. 

Fatalism of Mill, i. 60. 

Faust (Goethe), Meredith's admira- 
tion for, i. 43 ; lines on, on con- 
verse with Nature, i. 45. 

Fawcett, Rt. Hon. Henry, i. 52, 65, 
112, 157; convictions held by, 
ii. 165; friendship of, with Ste- 
phen, i. 121 ; and Indian Finance, 
ii. 194. 

Female characters in Meredith's 
books, i. 47, 48, 49. 

Fenianism in Clare (1867), ii. 28; 
(1892), i. 333-4. 

Ferdinand and Isabella (Prescott), 
ii. 73, 74. 

Field sports, Freeman's attack on, 
praised by Mill, i. 59; Scott's 
attitude to, ii. 67. 

Filon, , article by, on Morley, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
i. 303. 

Finance of Irish Land Purchase, 
discussed with Gladstone, i. 278, 
and with Parnell, i. 251-2. 

Finance, Morley' s training in, ii. 
188-9. 

Fine words of 1830, i. 26-7. 

Finesse of mind, Renan on, ii. 57. 

Finlay, , as Historian of the De- 
cline and Fall of Rome, Mill on, 
ii. 66. 

Finn valley, light railway in, ii. 44. 

Fiscal Reform debate (1907), ii. 203. 

Fisher, Admiral Sir John (Lord 
Fisher), ii. 283; at the Navy 
Committee, ii. 307. 

Fisher, Herbert, ii. 64. 

Fitzgibbon, Irish Lord Chief Justice, 
i. 371. 

Fitzgibbon, Lord Clare, compared 
with Parnell, i. 246. 

Fitz-Patrick, Sir Dennis, on Indian 
frontier tribes, ii. 242-3. 

FitzwilUam, Earl, recall of, i. 312. 

Flogging of Indian political offenders, 
ii. 257 ; dispatch on, to Minto, ii. 
182. 

Flood, H., compared with Parnell, 
i. 246. 

Floquet, President, speech of thanks 
by, for re-election, i. 300. 

Flower, Cyril, i. 280. 



Folkestone, visit to, ii. 137. 

Fooleries of History, those respon- 
sible for, ii. 212. 

Force, tendency to deify, ii. 49. 
Swift on, Balfour's practical en- 
dorsement of, i. 229. 

Foreign Affairs, point-blank views 
on, ii. 79. 

Foreign Influences on English Litera- 
ture and Thought, i. 68 et sqq. 

Foreign Office, the, Morley's work 
at (circa 1910-11), ii. 344; Rose- 
bery on unwillingness to go to, 
i. 315. 

Foreign Office dispatches, claim of 
Harcourt as to, ii. 17. 

Foreign Policy in 1880, i. 165 ; Har- 
court's view on, ii. 96; and the 
H. of C., Morley on, i. 303. 

Foreign Secretaryship, allocation of 
(1892), discussion on, with Rose- 
bery, i. 315 ; hinted at, for Morley, 
i. 376; Morley's alleged intrigue 
for, against Rosebery, i. 318. 

Forf ar, a patriarch of, ii. 72 ; speech 
at, on Home Rule (1905), ii. 138; 
visit to (1897), ii. 76. 

Forf arshire election (1894) , ii. 39. 

Forsaken Merman (Arnold), i. 131; 
Tennyson on, i. 132. 

Forster, Rt. Hon. W. E., Education 
Act of, i. 148; imperialism of, 
ii. 79; Irish Crimes Act of, ii. 
318; and Irish affairs, reaction in 
favour of, established by the 
Pott Mall Gazette, L 175, 176; 
and the Kilmamham suspects, 
i. 381; resignation of, i. 176-7; 
murder of, 177, 178. 

Forth Bridge, the, i. 317. 

Fortnightly Review, Lewes's editor- 
ship of, i. 85, Morley's succession 
to, i. 85-6 et ttqq. Contributors, i. 
59, 82, 86, 90, 225. Politics of, 
i. 86 et aqq., 90-1. Rationalism 
of, i. 88. 

Fourieriam, i. 64. 

Fowler, Sir Henry, ii 133, 139; 
objections of, to Indian member 
of Viceroy's Council, ii. 211; 
visit from, i. 271, 282-3. 

Fowler, Thomas, Morley'e tutor, 
i. 7-8 ; stay with, at Oxford (1896), 
ii. 101 ; talks with, i. 289, ii. 66. 

Fox, C, J., i. 204, 311 ; and Catholic 
Emancipation, i. 310; Gibbon 
on, i. 196 ; liar court 'a resemblance 
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to, ii. 95; at St. Anne's Hill, ii. 
98. 

Fox, Dorothy, Journal of, on Mill, 
i. 282. 

Fox, George, and the evolution of 
Sects, i. 58. 

France: attitude of, to Free-thinkers, 
ii. 110. Changes of Government 
in, ii. 55. Central books of, in 
17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, 
i. 85. Gladstone on, ii. 7. Harri- 
son's ardour for, i. 45. Quarrel 
of, with the Vatican, ii. 196. 

Franchise Act of 1884 as affecting 
Irish Nationalism, i. 171, and Irish 
representation in the H. of C., 
ii. 347. 

Franchise Reform, won by Bright, 
i. 25, ii. 138 ; Cobden's attitude 
to, i. 138-9; Irish (election of 
Representative Peers [Ireland] 1882 
Act), effect of, i. 182-3. 

Franco-Prussian War of 1870, views 
on, of Meredith, i. 45-7, 55, of 
Mill, i. 55, and of Morley, i. 45-7. 

Frankfort, Prussian occupation of, 
i. 137. 

Franklin, Benjamin, Free-thinking 
views of, ii. 110; oratorical 
brevity of, i. 190. 

Franz Ferdinand, Archduke, Mor- 
ley's introduction to, (1892), i. 
296. Murder of, at Sarajevo 
(1914), world-consequences of, i. 
296. 

Fraternity and the Right to Work, 
i.83. 

Frederick the Great and his Anti- 
Machiavel, ii. 121 n. ; seizure by, of 
Silesia, ii. 80. 

Frederick the Great (Carlyle), i. 16, 
82, 292. 

Free Church, in Free State, prin- 
ciple of, advance marked by, ii. 
366. 

Free land, i. 201. 

Free schools, i. 201. 

Free Trade, won by Cobden, i. 25. 
Chamberlain's attitude to, i. 162. 
Cobden's aim in, i. 135. First 
attack on, repulsed, ii. 90. 

Freedom of communication between 
Home and Indian authorities, ii. 
189. 

Freedom, Justice, Pity, the Lucre- 
tian battle-cry, ii. 126. 

Freeman, T. H., attack of, on field 



sports, Mill's praise of, i. 59; 
and the Turkish question, Glad- 
stone on, i. 279. 

Free-thinkers in Politics, in America, 
and in France, ii. 110. 

French, Field-Marshal Viscount, ii. 
200. 

French Commercial Treaty of Cob- 
den, i. 139. 

French: critics on Diderot's Encyclo- 
pedie, and on Descartes' works, 
i. 98. Morley's French studies, 
i. 97. Esprit, definitions of, at- 
tempted, i. 304. Fleet, luncheon 
to officers of, speeches at, by 
Morley and Balfour, ii. 137. 
Language as spoken at Quebec, 
ii. 108. Literature between Bayle 
and Rousseau, place of, in progress 
of European emancipation, i. 91. 
Modern, stains on, i. 302, 306. 
Paintings, modern, i. 298-9. Presi- 
dents, see Fallieres, and Floquet. 
Republic, evolution of, i. 78. 

French Revolution. Burke's book 
on, stir made by, i. 90. Struggles 
of, and aftermath, i. 143. Sculp- 
ture, modern, i. 302. Studies 
by Morley, i. 91, 97-9. Writers, 
Meredith's estimate of, i. 43-4. 

Friedrich Wilhelm, Crown Prince of 
Germany, Indian tour of, ii. 344. 

Friedrich Wilhelm of Prussia and his 
Tabagie Collegium, i. 151. . 

Friends, how to treat, Greek saying 
on, i. 272. 

Friendship, Chamberlain's under- 
standing of, i. 209. Too intimate, 
and the misery of the survivor, 
Swift on, ii. 114. 

Frogs for dinner, i. 300. 

Frontiers, Indian, see Indian Frontier. 

Froude, J. Anthony, i. 65, 280, 
ii. 49 ; as historian, ii. 134, Fowler 
on, ii. 66. 

Fuller, Sir J. Bamfylde, Lieu tenant- 
Governor of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, and the Partition of Ben- 
gal, ii. 169-70, 186, 263 ; resigna- 
tion of, ii. 183, 192, proximate 
cause of, ii. 184, Morley's inter- 
view with on the subject, ii. 185-6, 
pamphlet by, on the causes of his 
resignation, ii. 187-8, papers on, 
presentation of, to Parliament, 
ii. 189, results attributed to, ii. 
215. 
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Garabetta, Leon, i. 78, u. 186, ' 

gsroatnotw of, i. 246; in private 
and public life, i. 101. 

Gardiner, Bwhop (10th century), 
it, K. 

Gardiswr* Dr., on Morloy' Cromwell, 
ii. f0. 

Garibaldi, Giuwppo, i. 70, 380; 
and < 'tivour, i. 7H ; Maftsini on, 
i. 711 HO. 

fiiHkt*H, Mm, influence of, i. 20. 

(Umeral, tins of the Society of Jemis 
(JwuitfO, talk with, at Homo, 
i, :iKtU. mi 

(foiwrnl Kbftitm, of 1880, and the 
fall f itoiwonttuVld, i, KM, 167. 

ISH5, !. 2tKI I, nmilto of, i. 203. 

IKttli, tUadatone'fi commitment 
a ltd majority, i, 310-11; offtwt 
ef at, NiwwtUs i, 215, 316, 
Mrlty* rnttlwtion on bicoming 
IrMi HniTiittiry, i. 325' -6. 1895, 
tumult* of, ii. 47, imx), Kffec'tn 
f, ii. $HK liM)5, (Umtre of gravity 
rimmciHl by, U. 1112. 10 10, PFOR- 
rw f, 11, !'2fl. 

t/ Vlmdmniiii (<hattau- 
lirlnittll* i. IHW, 

Clwiiiittlry of Ponitioitt Bpcier on, 
i, 114,* 

III., attitude of, to Catholic 

I, 310, and 
iwiwk i. 17H, 

V, (w Wmlti, Prince of, 
ami York, Dwk< f)i Acceiwion or 
C'iirtiniilitiii of, c|iifntio& of timiifty 
fttr Iitttiiiii pciliilpiil fiffiiitdciri at, 
ii and t,li pomiihlfi creation 

ef Ii, 3AU, SSU vWt of, 

to India for ('Coronation Durbar 



i!itit<ifit on 

i. 102; ItiliitiMiei cm 

itiit.tif t I, 13, 6j naval 

liP^irmiiitM 11 in relation to Ptmoo 

Ii of 

iiitltMtitt of, at Oxford, 

i, 1*1; lmity dwiunelittioii of 

IL <H, 

<*mwn Frfnaif, i Friod- 
rifllt 

Wlllwlni IL 
AM UMO ittfttmation of the 
ii. 340. UuifloaUon 

of, i 7H, IL m 

i. I r* ITittory 

! IWI 



by, i. 10, conceived on the steps of 
the Capitol, i. 61, Mill on, i. 66, 
Fowler's estimate of, ii, 66 ; and 
Law, i. 9; Morison's monograph 
on, i. 11; Pelharn's enthusiasm 
for, i. 275; and Pitt, relative 
potations of, i. 187. On composi- 
tion while otherwise full busy, i. 
125 ; on Fox, i. 196 ; on history, 
ii. 865. 
Oiolito, , i. 34. 

, George, comment on, ii. 68. 
Gladstone, MIHR, ii. 71, ori Gladstone's 

talks with Morlay, ii. 72. 
Gladstone, Mw. W. E., i. 260 r 277; 
Morloy deputed to tell, of her 
hufiband's coming resignation 
(1894), ii. 6-6. 

GladBtone, Rt. Hon. W. E., i. 160, 
177, 100, 216, 312, 376. Char- 
acteristics and gifts of Dexterity, 
il 218; discourse, i. 293 ; financial 
rigidity, ii. 188- -9; genius, ii. 76; 
ffroatnoBH, Morioy on, at Manches- 
ter (1901), ii. 93-4; judgment, 
of relative value of men, and 
of the minor movements in his 
party, i. 107; oratory, i. 359, 
ii. 245, Meredith on, i. 241 ; per- 
sonal anoendancy, i. 202; BUS- 
cwptibility to new influencos, ii. 
78 ; tenacity, in support of dubious 
opinions, ii. 190, General refer- 
ences to: Diary of, ii, 70; failure 
of his oyea (1804), ii. 6, 7; and 
a game of backgammon at a crisis, 
ii, 5-6; Huxloy'a quarrels with, 
i 222; at Lowotitoft, visits to, i. 
272, 291*2; old ago of, i. 49, 277, 
270, 809; death of, ii. 90, 254; 
tribute! paid on, ii. 194. Life of 
by Moriey, itm Life of Gladstone. 
Political references to. Accession 
to power (1892) commitments, 
and majority of, i. 310-11 ; ac- 
tion of, in regard to ParneH'B re- 
tirtmtut, i. 258 et nqq., the famous 
letter, and the inHortion, i. 261, 
I to reception and the results, i. 
262 d <w, at Althorp, i. 293-6; 
attitude of, to the Plan of Cam- 
paign, i. 330 ; Half on r f H opponent, 
I. 225; Cabinet of (1886), an- 
tidpatkms, i. 211-43 ; Cabinet 
making of (1892), i. 320 et tqq.; 
of, a affected by ParneU'e 
, i. 267; choice by (if 
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_, of a successor, ii. 11 ; 

Church views imputed to, i. 318 ; 
Cowen's feeling for, i. 185; diffi- 
culties of, in 1890, Parnell on, i. 
254 ; Harcourt's letter to, on urg- 
ing Parnell's retirement, i. 258; 
and the high level of principle of 
the Liberal party, i. 313; Home 
Rule policy of, as affecting the 
Irish question, i. 249, 355, 358-9, 
366-7 ; Irish popularity of, i. 266 ; 
majority of (1892) inadequate for 
carrying Home Rule, i. 310-11, 
319; new language of, on the 
Irish affair (1892), i. 317; and 
Parnell, ill at ease together, i. 238 ; 
as Prune Minister (1868), i. 25, 
(1880), i. 167, 302, anticipatory 
party considerations on, 165-6, 
first week of, excitement of (1892) , 
ii. 78, reduced majority of, i. 316 ; 
Queen Victoria's telegram to, 
on Khartoum, i. 277-8; rejection 
of (1866), ii. 102; resignations of 
(1874), depression caused by, ii. 
83 (1894), ii. 3 et sqq., Liberal 
party in favour of, ii. 4, his an- 
nouncement of, ii. 9, the farewell 
scene, ii. 9-10; and retention of 
Irish members (1893), i. 363 
Rigby's stands against, i. 361 
Rosebery on his proposed leaving 
of (1892), i. 315; sent for by the 
Queen (1886), i. 211, and the 
unveiling of Bright' s statue, i 
288-9; value to, of Spencer, as 
Lord-Lieutenant, i. 221; visil 
of, to Cavour (1859), ii. 135 
Home Rule Bills of: 1st, i. 249 
ii. 355. 2nd, i. 358-9, 366-7 
Speeches of, on the Danish ques 
tion (1864), ii. 88; on the Parnell 
Commission, i. 226 ; on raisin 
Irish spirit duties, i. 352 ; farewe! 
speech to his colleagues (1895) 
ii. 10. Relations of, with Morley 
i. 272, 291-2, 298, 317, 328, 36f 
ii. 68 et sqq., Irish Secretaryshi 
offered by, to Morley (1886), : 
213; letter from, to Morley, o 
Parnell's retirement, and his own 
leadership, i. 261; last sight o: 
before his failure of health, ii. 72 
Morley on the conditions on whic! 
he would enter the Cabinet (1886 
i. 212. Talks with, on Shake 
speare's plays; on Falstaff; o 



Hamlet, L 288; on History, Hu- 
manity; the English language; 
politics and armaments, old age, 
16th-century Englishmen ; Tenny- 
son's view of English sound va- 
riety ; foreign policy of Salisbury ; 
on having been turned out of the 
Cabinet, on rumours of his resigna- 
tion ; on Church as Bishop ; on 
faults of which he felt incapable; 
on men who most swiftly entered 
the Cabinet; on the number of 
his colleagues and the length of 
his Prime Ministership ; on Sir 
Jarnes Graham ; on his own voice, 
ii. 68 et sqq. ; on Caesar's literary 
style, and on the things that 
destroy a man, ii. 72. Wrath of, 
on Morley 's lost election (1895), 
ii. 47. Statues of, unveiling of, 
by Morley, ii. 93. On biographies 
and their public, ii. 5 ; on the 
blessings of discipline, i. 365; on 
his budget of 1853, i. 366-7; on 
Chamberlain as talker, i. 151 ; on 
charity in politics, i. 195 ; on the 
Closure, i. 364; on Cranmer at 
the stake, ii. 115; on Devonshire's 
speeches in Home Rule debates, 
ii. 194; on divisions in Parnellite 
Ireland, i. 268 ; on a good-tem- 
pered man unconciliatory in busi- 
ness, ii. 143 ; on Harcourt's words 
on Morley, i. 273 ; on hard work 
for Ministers, ii. 295; on the 
history of Nations, and of Govern- 
ments, ii. 55; on the incompre- 
hensibility of the Politician, i. 
321, and on himself in that char- 
acter, i. 322; on the Irish ques- 
tion in 1880, i. 173 ; on the Land 
Act and its evolution, i. 173 ; on 
the master-vice of politicians, i. 
197 ; on Morley as friend, i. 273 ; 
on Morley as "on the whole the 
best stay I have," i. 317, on Mor- 
ley's opinion on France as identical 
with his own, ii. 7, on Morley's 
thorough knowledge of the (1893) 
Home Rule Bill, i. 365, on Morley's 
friendship with Chamberlain, i. 
162 ; on Parnell as political geniua. 
i. 236, and as speaker, i. 241; 
on his portrait by Millais, i, 279 : 
on prison reform, war, and slavery, 
i. 292; on a puzzling speech by 
Parnell, i. 245 ; on Queen Victoria's 
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attltudti ovw the Gordon affair, 
i 277-8; ttit ono tseoret of If active 
|wukiiiK, t. IU7 ; on the Turkitth 
quwtion, L 2711; on Wordsworth, 

I, mi 

, William, dimth of, L 277. 
, i*Hw*U'H funeral at, i, 207, 
(jl*anrr*t Tlu\ by Millet, i, 299. 
UUwtttUmiKh nnci ttw Hevon C'hurcheH, 

vi*it to, 1, *IBB. 
C*lMitit% ii, 43 ; light railway from, 

ii. 44, 
Cltitliiittid, imture of, and relations of 

with Mart, dintnumion on, il. 66. 
Ciotikin, 4 tidltw of tha Nation, 

II, ICI5, 

Gutitoy, Hlr Arthur, Ii. 156, 105, 244; 

a tribute to, ii. UUi. 
**0Hli/* tw timui by ftuitkin, i, MM 7, 
(Uwthts J* W. vow, I. 287; compari- 
ww with, of Gwrtcp Kliot, i. K7; 
"I to* GftttHHhi*," txwm by. Mow- 
dith mi, i, at) 40; *Vw/ by, Mtirti- 
fiittt t, I, 4il ; iuHiunic^ of, In 
Kiiiiit i. tW; Mill on, L 60; 
til, no loti^r ntuiiibl<s i. 
l r4ftftrfr<*ttttJtiii by, of hunmn 



by, li*wtji fwriiworii by, ii, 128; 
wiIiti *f, utay of twwti<th- 
rt*iiliiry phiUnr|)l^rji, ii. JWM. 
Oft tlw wtrJwti itblwtt of I tout h 
m twiti-brf*ttw*r Ii. 127; 

on litint$iltiw in r$4iitiott to n 
writer* Mid ott Ptriti wi it vuluo 
tw (litomry) Fronrts i. *MH; on 
Ltii*tvtiti iL 127 8; on M^nnndor, 
Ii UK); *m * 4 tliitin Aittericii," to 
tt litwury wnlgrimi, ii. 70; on 
tttf will'Wmnitii, I, 102. 
ttokhnta, -, ii, W&, 286, 2Sl 820; 
on, II, 17*1; iiiifi tht* 
IMttniw Bill, ii. 20ft j tttlkn 
with tiipim f, ii. I'ilH 171, 181, 
cm Indian fmtat!mt*fi a to 
Wffiintw, iL 2S2. 

I, ili<n> of, mwfwliitionii 
fif t i Jlli 

iiiti, Oltvw, L S7II; and I>r, 
n**tt*i ii|K!ttffy L 150 
<*otMiutt, Iwwin of, i. 71. 



141, 

, Otmml ('. Ci, L 
VirUiiiii*n ktttitudtt on, 



on, i. 277-8,* on understanding 
other people, i. 21. 

Gordon, Miss, Queen Victoria's letter 

to, i. 278. 

Corner Grat, the, ii. 234. 
Gorat, Sir John, and Indian labour 

regulation, ii. 107. 
Gotu'hen, the publisher, and Schiller, 

i. 34. 
GoHohen, ViBoount, i. 166, 205, 269, 

ii, 71, 102; an appreciation of, ii. 

202 ; banter with, i. 270-1 ; epithet 

applied by, to Morley, i. 91 ; and 

Irish affaire and finance, i. 206, 

226, 352 ; statua of, with reporters, 

i. 312-13; death of, ii. 202; on 

getting yourself out of a scrape, 

ii. 22. 
(kmpvl of Wealth (Carnegie), Glad- 

Htemo'H interest in, ii. 110. 
GoNpolti, Itupiration of t source of, 

i. 107. 

oupe! Hivyings paralleled in the 

Talmud, i. 107. 

otkonburft syatem, Carlyle on, 

i. 153-4, 

(Mwhettianda, Dw (Schiller), 

ou Dmth in Greek mythology, 

ii. 127. 
"OoUHfho, Daa" (Goethe), aa 

iintiHtrophci to Menandor, ii. 130; 

Moiwiith on, i. 39. 
Goulhurn, ~" r and Pool, relations 

botwoen, ii. 16. 
(}ourdon, fishermen's superstitions 

at, ii. 7*5. 
Government, Art of, maxims on, 

ii, 23 L 
GovornmfttttB, *'firatduty of," Moriey 

on, i. 178. History of, Gladstone 

on, il M. 
Oowfr, I^rnl Ronald, and Gladstone. 1 

ii. 4, 5, 

Graduated Taxation, i. 201. 
Graham, Hir Januw, Gladstone's ad- 

itiimtion for, ii. 71. 
Grammar Hohools boforci Edward 

VI., >xK>k on, ii. 08. 
(Iraitftdii, ro-contiucut of, by th 

Hpankrdw ii. 81. 
"Grimd Duke policy" for India, 

advocate* of, ii. 215. 
(frania (Lawlt.) on the desolate 

itomw ciiBtrict, ii. 44 n. 
(Inwit, C}<n0rai, ii. UJ4. 
Oranvilk, Karl, as Foreign Secretary 

(1HHO), I. 108; Btomarck's ditlik 
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for, i. 212; and the consultation 
over ParnelTs retirement, i. 259- 
61 ; Queen Victoria's telegrams to, 
on Khartoum, i. 277-8; funeral 
of, i. 311. 

Grass lands, laying-down of, in 
Ireland, ii. 28. 

Grattan, H., error of, i. 255 ; Parnell 
compared with, i. 246. 

Gray, , M.P. for Dublin, on Home 
Rule, and the Land question, i. 
210. 

Gray's Elegy, borne by Wolfe, at 
Quebec, ii. 108; first line of, 
source of, ii. 361. 

Greatness, recognition of, i. 246, 
ii. 50-1. 

Greece, effect on, of Salisbury's 
policy (1897), ii. 69. 

Greek and Latin readings at Over- 
strand, i. 274, 276, 284-5, 287, 289. 

Greek Philosophy, pessimism of, 
ii. 120. 

Greek Writers, classical sublimity in, 
Coleridge on, i. 95. 

Greeley, Horace, letter to, from 
Lincoln on Slave Emancipation, 
i. 77. 

Green, T. H., reformer, idols of, i. 
24-5 ; influence of, on Oxford 
opinion, i. 289; on Cromwell's 
complex character, i. 244. 

Greenwood, F. t as editor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, i. 168-9 ; on Asquith 
(1892), i. 324; on Morley's Ma- 
chiavelli, ii. 57-9, 63. 

Gregory VII., Pope, O'Connell com- 
pared to, i. 247. 

Grey, 2nd Earl, Reform Bill of 
(1832), ii. 271. 

Grey, Lady, death of (1906), ii. 163. 

Grey, Sir Edward (Viscount Grey, 
of Falloden), ii. 132, 179, 229, 265; 
an appreciation of, ii. 245 ; and his 
associates (1892), i. 323; death of 
his wife, ii. 163 ; dinners with, ii. 
168-9, 196 ; interest of, in Indian 
affairs, ii. 274 ; member of Cabinet 
Navy Committee (1909), ii. 307; 
Morley as occasional understudy 
for (1910-11), ii. 343; visit from, 
at Wimbledon, ii. 274; speech of, 
on the Anglo-Russian Agreement, 
ii. 245; on deportees, and release, 
ii. 319. 

Griffith, Ellis, M.P., compliment 
from, ii. 133. 



Grote, George, i. 52, 65; and th 
claims of literature and busines 
i. 125; and Spencer's monologm 
i. 112. 
rotius, , famous book by, ii. 12* 

Growing Old (Arnold), truth of, i. 27^ 

Guernsey, Hugo's life in, i. 75. 

Guicciardini's History of Italy, reac 
ing of, ii. 62-4, 134, article on, b 
Morley in progress (1897), 62, 61 
64, 67. 

uizot, , style of, uninjured b 
lecturing, i. 275. 

Guntur case, plea for clemency ii 
ii. 282. 

upta, Krishna Gobinda, appoints 
to Council of India, ii. 228; o 
Indian Moderates, ii. 291. 

Guthrie, Dr. Thomas, as preacher, i. \ 
walior, Maharajah Scindia of, suj 
gestion of, forwarded by the Priac 
of Wales, ii. 192-3. 

Gweebarra river, ii. 43. 

Gweedore, visit to (1894), ii. 40 et s 

"Iweedore Case, the causd causan 
i. 334-5, the arrest, i. 335, the jui 
council and trial, i. 336-7, releai 
of short term prisoners, i, 337~i 

Haldane, Viscount, ii. 103 ; an 
his associates (1892), i. 323; ii 
terest of, in Indian affairs, ii. 27<! 
and Kitchener, ii. 164-5, 38; 
a luncheon given by, to the Ge 
man Emperor (1911), ii. 344H 
member of the Defence Committi 
ii. 200 ; member of the Navy Co 
mittee, ii. 307 ; political dinni 
party given by, ii. 132 ; visit froi 
at Wimbledon, ii. 274. 

Halifax, Earl of, writer-politicii 
i. 186; Macaulay's words on, a 
plied to Balfour, i. 227 ; on difficul 
as affecting a great man, i. 15 
on patience, i. 264. 

Hallam, A. H., i. 233. 

Halsbury, Earl of, ii. 296, 324 ; lead 
of the "Die-hards," ii. 349, and t 
Veto Bill debate, ii. 355. 

Hamilton, , and Mill, doctrines < 
controversy on, i. 8. 

Hamilton, General Sir Ian, ii. II 

Hamilton, Lord George, Dispatch 
on Indian frontier policy, princip 
laid down in, ii. 243, 246. 

Hamilton, Sir Robert, on Morley 
Irish Secretary, i. 221. 
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Hamlet, Gladstone's eathuaiaBm lor, 
I. 288. 

Hampdmi, John, ii. 320, 

Harcourt, lit. Hon. Lewis (Loulou), 
now Viwottiit Nuiictham, i. 258, 
293, ii 17. 

Iliimmrt, lit, Hon. Hir William, i. 
1117, 177, 202, 215, ii. 37; char- 
acterUticM of, Ii, 05 tl; fritmdHhip 
with, II. fH t<xprtwicm of, ii. 273 4 ; 
<in ii. 70; an militant 
r* ii. W\ ; nt&tUM of, with 
ivportww, i 312, ia. Political nf- 
*n*necH to; AddrwtM to the (frown 
twomitti by, with Mortay (1805), 
ii. 22. At Althurp, i. 2WMS; atti- 
tude of, to the ItiMliwifci, 1 100, 
If 17; and the Cabinet (Hnniption 
(INHft), i Iitt7; ahttmlwrljuVs 
ctmvttniatitm* with, in 1 880, i. 
I0f> 8; clrnsiw of tow of (1880), 
I, 2111; an PoHtmKUit, II. 12 ii *r/f/. ; 
and OweoiifcultatioiHioviMr Parncli'ii 
ri'tiiwttt'iit, L 258 02; eonvwiia- 
tioiw oi, with Mortty v during Cab- 
in*t iwmwtrtiHlwi (IHU5), ii. HI 
tfi j c'ouvtwion of tt lininw ttul\ 
will attitude of, In it, in th Cab- 
inet, II, 12; rr*H|Krtlt*nftt with, 
ii, 2IM, (1800), >n tJw uttitutb of 
th* Ut^rnln in vit^w of Parn^irti 
fliiil*Hl litgun% L BOth HI, on 
Irish (IKOl). L 272, &M 

310; in (It*bti cm Irish muttew, i. 
Iti fttft (UtuiKtomt Ckbifint 
7H; fiiwwdl of, to 
OHfWK 11 H'U); an 
^r, H, IHI i last of tlw 
omUw, ii. 

lt*f tt*r of. t< Cltn*kt<iM* cm Pa 
rt*tirt*m*nt, 2, 2f>H; utid f 
party (lhf>S) ii, 81 ; *nd th 
PalmirMtcminm ii KIJ ; 
attitude of, i, *J*%; |wh of, to t\w 
fnmt, i. 312; tjiilit!*fttitm of, 
for K<*n*rtt! parHawwmtary tU'tivSty, 
i, mil at Hlii*Mil (IHW, i JiflO; 
uptwh af t<r full of Parn^ll, i, *M7 ; 
Htid th* atory of C iltnistwti* 1 * pro- 
IHMtal to 4|uit pultiy Iifi% ii 70; 
tid tlw iiiiri*t^>if> to thw I*r!in 
M2niittitr*htp (IhfH), <|ttuliftc*ationt(, 
and drnwba* f kx of, ii II el w^/., 
Mt>rti* objmttoru, i 27, ii 18; 
MtpiMtrt KIVMI by, lii ( *tn|>lH4l- 
llttltftiitft f ii 89 I thwfttM of, tw 
to tiiiMiit {WM,), Ii. 45; with- 



drawal of, from Commons' leader- 
ship (1898), correspondence on, 

with Morley, Ii. 82-3; comments 
on, of Carnpbell-Bannerman and 
others, ii 84; death of (1904), 
ii 94, 254. On boldness, and on 
caution in politico, ii. 98 ; on the 
comio picture of the Home Rule 
Bill protagonists in 1893, i. 364; 
on Gladstone's Homo Rule Bill 
tfonocwaions, i 359 ; on Gladstone's 
words on Mortay, i 273 ; on in- 
eubating a spoceh (1897), Ii. 98; 
on tho Liboral party in 1899, ii. 
87; on Mortoy'g Manchester 
fipwh (1899), ii. 87; on Morley 
aa on of the two regular profes- 
sional politicianH loft in 1895, ii. 
11-12; on retention of Irish mem- 
IMTH, i. 295; on the two unmend- 
ablcm and unondablea, ii. 97, 356; 
on Walpoio, and on Cromwell, 
ii 90. 

Hardie, Kdr, M.F., on appreciation 
cif, ii 2.'if>; and tho Indian Budget 
ctobato (1900), ii 180, 268-9. 

Hardinnco of Pciwhuret, Lord, suc- 
rcwtfor of Minto AM ( lovernor-Gen- 
wal of India, ii. 196, 339, 340; 
cu>rrciMpotidt)iu*ct with, ii, 344 et gq. ; 
on Uu nwult of the Indian Reforms 
of Morloy and Miuto, ii. 34:0. 

Hardy, lltoman, "twilight view of 
life" hold by, Meredith on, i. 50. 

Hurnack, Profewor, History of 
(Utritiau Literature by, and r- 
man by, ii 74; influence of, 
Wilhelm II. cm, ii 34f>. 

Barrel, i 371. 

HatriHoitt Frederic, i, 1<^7; ardour 
of, for Franco (1K70), i 45; article 
by, ou Maehiavellism, ii. 70 ; Fort- 
nightly artieloH by, i 80 ; stir made 
by thnt cm Trade* Unions, i. 90; 
friemiHliiii with, i. 70; at George 
Kliot'H, i 371 ; on Kthicn of Politios, 
Ii. 58 ; controversy on, with Qreen- 
wcxxl, ii 59. 

Hiurtinffton, Marciuin of (*e* oho 
Devonshire, Hth Duke of), i 288, 
297; arid Chuntberlnin'8 Land 
policy, i 202 ; attitude of, to the 
<?c)itrlliittU>it Bill (1893), i 349; 
Iritth policy of, i 206, 212 ; on the 
Opposition twnch, i. 229; Queen 
Vict-oria*H k4egranw to, oa the faU 
of Klmrtoum, L 277-B, 
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Hastings, Warren, i. 375, ii. 239; 
Macaulay's Essay on, excision of, 
from Indian school-books advised, 
ii. 240 ; portrait of, ii. 201. 
Hate, persistence of, ii. 88. 
Hatzfeldt, Count, i. 270. 
Hawarden, attitude at, to Politics, 

ii. 97. 
Hawarden archives, Morley's work 

on (1899), ii. 85, 91. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, ii. 105. 
Haydon, Benjamin, yearnings of, 

ii. 135. 

Hazlitt, William, on Measure for 
Measure, i. 287; on research on 
Style, i. 93-4. 
Healy, Father, dinner with (1894), 

ii. 44. 
Healy, T., M.P., i. 219-20; speech 

of, exasperating Parnell, i. 266. 
Hebrew pessimism, ii. 120. Sources 

of the Sublime, ii. 364. 
Hedin, Sven, travels of, in Tibet, 

ii. 295-6. 
Heine, Heinrich, songs of, Meredith's 

pleasure in, i. 43. 
Heligoland, cession of, ii. 55. 
Helvetius, Morley's writings on, 

ii. 118. 

Henry IV., Falstaff in, i. 288. 
Henry VIII., ii. 68; Fowler on 

Froude's writings on, ii. 66. 
Hereditary principle, in the House 
of Lords, public attitude to (1909- 
11), ii. 357. 
Herodotus, i, 58. 

Herschell, Lord, i. 215, 271, legal 
skill of, i. 360 ; as Lord Chancellor 
(1892), i. 324. 

High and Dry Churchmen, i. 19. 
Highbury, Chamberlain's home, 
dinners at, i. 148 et sqq. ; visits to, 
i. 162, 204, ii. 136. 
Highlands, the, a summer in (1897), 

ii. 62 et sqq., see also Skibo. 

Himalayas, the, ii. 229, 233. 

Hindhead, the judge's epitaph on, ii. 

361; Meredith's walks at, i. 38; 

sou'westers at, i. 315. 

Hindu and Mussulman, keeping the 

balance between, in Reforms, ii. 

293, 315. 

Hirst, , helper in the Life of Glad- 
stone, ii. 91. 
Historic and Literary admeasure- 
ment, Morley's golden rule for, 
i. 70. Method, the rise of, i. 71. 



EKstorical writers, discussed, ii. 133- 

History, Gibbon's sentence concer] 

ing, ii. 365. Position of, at the UE 

versities (circa 1848), i. 8. As see 

by Bishop Butler and by Laffitt 

i. 69-70. True, definition of, ii. 6 

History of Christian Literature (Ha 

nack), ii. 74. 

History of the Church (Lange) , i. 27 
history of Civilisation (Buckle), i. 1 
History of the Decline and Fall 
Rome (Gibbon), i. 10, where co; 
ceived, i. 61 ; Mill on, i. 66. 
History of the Dutch Republic (Motle 1 

ii. 133. 
History of Greece (Grote), writing c 

i. 125. 
History of Italy by Guicciardii 

ii. 62-4, 134. 
rlobbes, Thomas, i. 55 ; warning ( 

against loitering, ii. 113. 
Hobhouse, H., i. 266 ; and the Ind 

Bill, ii. 306, 307. 
Bofer, Andreas, ii. 60. 
Sog's Back, Morley's abode on, 

118 ; sou'westers at, i. 315. 
Holderness, , ii. 180. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, ii. 105. 
Holy Club, the, i. 11-12. 
Holy Land, Christian feuds i 

Renan on, i. 75, 305. 
Holy Synod of Russia, anti-Lib 

doctrines of, i. 22-3. 
Home and Foreign Policy, relati 

importance of, i. 350. 
Home Government, Minto's attttu 
to, and Morley's comments on, 
262 et sqq. 
Home Office Inspector, sending 
to study Indian labour regulatic 
(1906), ii. 166, 167. 
Home Rule, ii. 36. Advantages 
of Harcourt becoming Prend 
ii. 16. Attitude to, of the You 
Irish Society (1893), ii. 32, a 
Cabinet-making, discussed 
Lowestoft with Gladstone (18^ 
i. 291. Chamberlain's attitude 
(Jan. 1886), i. 212. Conditao 
on English consent : a truth, } 
untenable in 1895, ii. 21. Gr 
of, ii. 193. Effect of, on forei 
dwelling Irish, Parnell on, i. $ 
Gladstone's 1892 majority in 
equate for carrying, i. 310-11, 3 
Harcourt's conversion to (181 
and attitude to, in the Cabi 
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II, 12, ImpofiKibility of, atwoeiatod 
with Pnrtkoll, 
t. 2IW. I stunt Bill 
nil tniwnttnl to, Hiwnwr'M and 
3Mwli*y*if VWWH on, i. 22 L Major- 
it Vtwiwittal for, Parwll on, i, 254. 
Mor!4*>*M MSH*u*ht*it on, i. 204, 250, 
iti JHH, luttl tftrn*NiKtntl(*ncH* on, 
*ith Chifcmtwliftlift, I. 206 H, 
M*w Uy*M " tin trough knowlwlfco of," 
( nntittofwVt wUuiiw on, L 8ttfi. 
l**mt.|oiiwfH*iit of, vit*wtt on, of 
Hnmmrt. Mnrly, uttti Watnon, I 
I HI* Il'^tl. i*rnH|H*tfi of (iKiH}, 
i l*7H a* utfwtittic Moonlighting 
ftHl:tt, il, a& RwiHtnuci* to, of 
rntoiti"!*; ffH*t <m thoir IJI^nU- 
iin, tt, till, asitl wtwkticm of Iritth 
mwtitwr, i. 2!H fi, ICtmlwry'H itt- 
Ittiittt* | < 1iiinttt^rtiiiii on, i. UIMK 
H|n*n*f*x c*oiivt*r4ioii to, L 210, 
il ;i3li, Ht ruin of tlit |Migi of 
ftw* I HIW Bill Mrl*v <n, I. M. 

wii of ihwj, i, mm, 



AH, a :iii w>, 

Ittitf* Hilk Hnt (iHHtt). 
Af|tmnt*h ! IWfiiwfr ^x^itmttont. 
tvtr, t. Stlfit 'I, 841, Ztojwtkm of, 
I, ^'l i^ t SS4W, KxriUtmnit <f 

llti* <TwIlll IL *iV>, t?lnt4ir Ht 

(lHi;i), 
L SMI7. 

Atlliti4fi $4* f la tWfwt, i. 34^ -. 
llsttlt* for, t'ttmmltttfe ott Iw 
iif aiwl fl4i 1. SM, llftS 
.160, ail, ii. 91)5. 
Itfifiwr, nf fur iiiibtte 

ii Ml, 

Antbony (A. H, HwkliM) f 
4*tt iiy II, ?ii 

Ki*ktli t>(, to Tibulluit, 
t f4itiltttiii4*i vi*miou of I* 5W4-0; 
llii* tupiibtti ii4 wi dMMfritod by L 

art, 



toil Miliw), IJtiTury |irrmiiiuw(*i> of , 



mni ft ( 
ftWII, i, 175, 
fIiHiKhtti JLtiwi, twi 



of. 

lltju*f*ttft BriKht'n ftuht 

fw, i IflHj ftlfi of, 



Hugo, Victor, and the French Re- 
public, i. 75, 78; influence of, on 
KnKlwh thought, i. 20 j letter on 
Morloy'H article on his Travail- 
Icurtt dc la Mer, L 74 ; Meredith's 
twtiniato of, i. 43-4; Mill's oriti- 
clm on hiB lack of constructiveness, 
i. 150; Morloy's mooting with, i. 
74-5, 305; pity, the note of, i. 
41 "2; aa poet, Swinburne on, i. 
73; and Scott, ii. 65; on Death 
twicl thft midnight field at Waterloo, 
ii, 117 An. 

Huttus David, i. 17, 84; new note 
struck by, i. 98; style of, i. 119. 

Humo, Joph, i. 92, and retrench- 
mont, ii. 47. 

Hungarian autonomy, protagonists 
of, i. 78. 

Hutchiution, Colonel, ii. 120, 

Hutfthiiuton, Luoy, translation by, 
of Lurrctiua, ii. 120-1. 

Hut ton, , of the Spectator, i. 205; 
ctonth of, ii. 74. 

Huxloy, T. H., controversy of, with 
CJliuiHtone, i. 222; Fortnightly 
nrlidpH by, i. 80, tir mad by that 
on thci Phyntoal Botia of Life, i. 
00 j Jc*t by, on Spencer, i. 283; 
wtylo of, L 119. On Comtiam, i. 
00; cm DfAth, i. 114-16; on 
Mortoy'0 Irish Siwetaryship, i. 
222 ; on the war with false meta- 
phyi<, L 104-5. 

Hyderabad, Nimm of, and Bllpurai, 
ii. 22H, 

llyndnwn, H. M., Ii. 198. 



, Sir DeiuU, ii. 195 ; visits 

fmm, nod cs0nversatioM! on Indian 

Pretw Law, dtporttion r to., ii. 

219 20, 298, 224. 
Icka fa Politic*, Parneiri attitud 

to, L a4124d, 
Itinaiim, without Doctrinairism, 

pomtibiUty of, i 183. 
IdiAlintii in Politics, i. 246, 
IdlwMWt in Beading, i. 373, Butler 

on, I 291. 
Idyll* o/ttm King (Tennyson), Mere- 

dith on, i. 48. 

lltmrt, Hit Courtenay, ii, 139. 
Ilh0rt Bill, uproar over, ii. 192, 

201). 
Iliad, tht, L 289 ; lines in, on Man, 

i. 27(1; monotonous endings in 

w in, il 60. 
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Immortality, Aristotle's ideas on, 

ii. 66. 

Imperial Defence Committee, com- 
position and work of, ii. 200 et sqq. 
Draft Report of, ii. 208. North- 
West Indian frontier problems 
before, ii. 201, 202, 206. Persian 
matters before (1908), ii. 247-8. 
Report of, sent to Minto and to 
Kitchener, ii. 220. Views of Minto 
and Curzon to be laid before, ii. 
179-80. Sub-committee of, Mor- 
ley's presidency over, ii. 150, 200, 
201, 275. On Egyptian military 
requirements, ii. 150, 220-1, 293. 
On India, ii. 150, 200, 201, 206, 
et alibi. On the Persian Gulf, ii. 
150, 247-8, 293. 
Imperial Expansion, Lyall on, ii. 

345-6. 

Imperial Legislative Council (see also 

Council of Viceroy), Membership 

of, and Indian representation in, 

ii. 340. 

Imperial Policy, two schools of, ii. 

17. 

Imperialism, Chamberlain's attitude 
to, i. 162, ii. 79, 89. Common- 
sense qualifications of, ii. 80. 
Meaning of, ii. 79. and the "swing 
of the pendulum," ii. 162-3. 
Imperialist, an, Asquith's definition 

of, ii. 80. 

In Memoriam (Tennyson), i. 14-15. 
Inconstancy, causes of, Pascal on, 

i. 228. 

India, attitude in, to the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement, ii. 151. British 
rule in, forecasts of, the Kaiser on, 
ii. 238. Cast-iron bureaucracy in, 
gradual cessation of, anticipated, 
ii. 173. Effecu on, of the Phoenix 
Park murders, Lyall on, i. 178; 
Morley's reply, i. 178-9. English 
acquisitions in, how chiefly made, 
H. 81. Famine and Plague in; 
data on, for the debate on the 
Address (1907), ii. 239. Foreign 
Office of, provincialism of, ii. 242 ; 
separate foreign policy for, Morley 
on impossibility of, ii. 164, 178-9, 
195-6. Government of, assump- 
tion of, by the Crown, jubilee of, 
message on, from the King to the 
Indian people, ii. 276-7, 280, 303 
Dual system of, the time of test- 
ing of, ii. 156 et sqq. Jingoism of, 



ii. 241. Opinion of, attitude tc 
of some M.P.'s, ii. 307. Positio: 
of Parliament in relation to, Fow] 
er's dispatch on, ii. 244; Morle; 
on, ii. 171, 173, 178-9, 195, 26 
et sqq., 278, 299, 308-9. Ignoranc 
of Home politicians on, i. 31( 
Labour in, regulation of, ii. 166-*3 
Legislative councils of, proposal 
concerning, see Indian Members c 
Councils. Missionary compromise 
in, i. 105. State visit to, c 
King George, for the Coronatio 
Durbar (1911), ii. 359. Viceroy' 
Executive Council in, relations o 
with the Viceroy and the Secrt 
tary of State, ii. 244; see ah 
Council of Viceroy, and Parliamen 
position of, in regard to India. 

India Reforms Bill, introduction o 
by Morley to the H. of L M ii. 28! 

Indian Affairs, belatedness of min 
on, among those who dogmatis 
upon India, ii. 313. British ii 
difference to, and ignorance o] 
ii. 229-30. India Office central 
sation of, Indian Press views o] 
ii. 253-4. Official knowledge o 
ii. 265. Press ignorance on, i 
323. Scheme for a Parliamentai 
Committee on, ii. 194-5. Tal 
on, with the German Emperor, i 
237-8. Agitators, consideratioi 
on handling, ii. 173-4, see al 
Deportation, and Sedition ar 
Unrest, below. Bomb outrage 
ii. 256, 257, 263. Budgets, 190 
ii. 174, 175, debate on, ii. 180- 

1907, Salt duty and Opium que 
tion in, ii. 202-3, Times on, ii. 20 

1908, Speeches on, ii. 268. 191 
and the Rise on Tobacco, ii. 32 
Civil Service, native aspiratio] 
concerning, ii. 182. 

Indian Committee in the House 
Commons (1906), ii. 165, Dill 
on, ii. 175. Meeting of, and dep 
tation from, of confidence in Morli 
(1908), ii. 260-1. Councils, e 
tension in, of Native element, 
160, 161, 192, 203-4, 205-6, 2C 
211, 215, 216, 226, 228, 278, 2S 
302, 340. Morley's letters, su 
gesting, to Minto (1906), ii. 174- 
Councils Bill (India Bill), ii, 3C 
305-6 et sqq., 309, 314. Feeli 
towards Minto, ii. 339. Finan< 
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wtmomy, find Ranctionn, Morloy 

on, II. IHH-tt, 1U5, 241, 250, < oteo 
Wolby (^)intuiHHtcm. Frontier Do- 
fowt, Ut*|>ort cm, of Defence Coin- 
mil t4H% ii. -CHI ; prohltmLH (i?c 
|j Auiclo-UuHsiun Agreement)* 
ii. I IK I7li {Hlit'.v tiu<I principle*! 
of flu* Homo (ttmtrnmottt on, 
U. 2KI, :*ltl; mid*, qwwtioiiM of 
tfit'kliiig, it, 1MU, 1MH ; tritxw ami 
imm*V'tttntt, it, lit'2 U. Heat, an 
nllfH'ttn^ British norvw, it, 2CI2, 
History, Motlov ou, ii 270. 
Uowmr-i f,i4 (UHH), , difficulty 
n it it wiling, Hitivod by Kdwiird 
VII., it II'Ji, IttdiiNtrinl organi- 
mititm, NfitriMm'u liuk on, U, HJH. 
I^iCfhtitht* |irt*rwiurt\ wmipurcd 
with ilrlthli <*ii!4not mttthodfl, ii. 
iti&l V*. I^n'iil (*ttun'iM, nttitudo 
iif, In itttfiiiH^wm of Nutlvo Mtun- 
lrf* ii Jti^H, M,ihouu*tiuiH t } 
Muhmtit t,n. Mt'iifiuf,*^ Art, ii. 
*t!i<* MmlH*r/<t Iiwliait C^nincilH, 
llriti^ls, Vi*r*K f tI, nuti I/wnl, wv 
lwi <*oiini f it of Iti'iiu. (-oiiuHl of 
tin* Vtn*roy, il tuiUnn (' 
iilwiiT, Fir*i 'iitoititm<'tt 
(\mm-tttif Iii*Iiiu gft*f,tt 
ii, f ^;*H* VinTy*i* C'titinHi: Hlnha 
<<twtt*tt ii. IiW I, IK)! *J tlu* Ti 
<m ii. *JiK$; Hittltti ut th (*otmtU 
Tublin IL JIIH 5 ; i*|w^rh^M of M*m 

Ritint thw Wnr, it. JI4II; Mor- 
li*y*j* klti^r ifft' wutor 

liirliiitt C'oiifiilh atttwt 

$ip>iftfftii>fii of, In Morif>y*n 

ii, 2li:i f 2in 2!0 f 
Military iitiitiltii*trti,tltii li 

wi mtpfiiy M>rlwy'n work 
tin* Ii IftO, 112, SIU *JS<$ & n, f 'J87, 



i tllli Mtvm**ut for 

14* i*y Iiwi*itMi* Ii, S 
Muiiiiy, ii. 321; iiww* 11. 154; 

*i>iiiinwtitrtitiii4 of, Eol>- 
m Ii. 1 



of* to IWortw, ii. 375, 
3M ; fttwtor to Iw nwktmm} 
with, ii. 173-4; future of, th 
on, Mrlt 

iw tm, il* 171 ; mid 
ynrtmt, Ii 173 4, 210; 

ttfit4rptifai to, ii, 17 
f4iirwl its, ii. 288 ; utormy 

uf ClW7) t II. *J4tl* Amiy 



and the native Press, ii. 212; 
aspirations, area 1905 et $qq., ii. 
160, 171, 173-7, 181-2; press, 
abuse in, of Morley's Arbroath 
speech, ii. 235, 236, 237; on 
Motley's centralising tendencies 
at the India Office, ii. 253-4 ; and 
Uzmwt in India, ii. 212. News 
(1807), character of, ii. 67. Peace, 
pKXKiriouHixoHH of, Canning on, ii. 
221. ProHH Act (1910), ii. 328-9; 
need for, urgwl by Minto, ii. 266, 
250-60. Railwayn, views on, of 
Minto and Kitchener, ii. 179-80. 
Iiel)al8 and Irinh, Morloy on inoon- 
HWtont attitude to, ii. 217, 218. 
Reforms, Circular on, ii. 226, 
I'jflLgliHh reception of, ii. 220 ; dis- 
patcher on, ii. 203, 208-9, 214-15, 
274 ; jeopurdiMed by the agitators, 
ii, 215, 217; long incubation of, 
proUwtod againnt (1908), ii. 271 ; 
Minto'H Bud4, npoeoh on (1907), 
ii. 207 ; Morloy *H proKrammo as 
to (1908), ii. 281 -2; Parliamen- 
tary Committee on, Minto's Ro- 
fonut) diHputch wiuddorod by, ii. 
2W), object ioixn of, to Indian 
MombwH of CounoilH, ii. 278, 
prtKHidure of, ii. 275; powerful 
<lcmitmtH in support of, ii. 218 ; 
preparatory work on, ii. 238 ; 
protw itM*opUon of, at home, ii. 323 ; 
promulgation of, an opportune 
moment for, Morley on, ii. 224; 
proupcuitfl of, Morloy on, to Qok- 
halti, ii. 181, Minto, ii. 172 et sqq.; 
roitult of, Hardinga on, ii. 340. 
Hftgtilationn (affecting Deporta- 
tion) of 1818, Ii, 215, 307, 318, 327 ; 
1009, Mtato'ft dtapatch on, ii. 314, 
of, through Council in 
Whitehall, ii 317, proposals of 
Mortty on iwnue of, ii. 316. Riot- 
Jug and riotow, Morley on, ii, 232. 
Bali duty, reduction of (1007), ii. 
202. Seerfttaryfihip of Morley 
(1005 fi t^.) events of, ii. 140 
et HOT- ; Motley** continued tenure 
of, undw Aiiquith's government, 
ii. 251-3 et SQQ. Hwlition, am alao 
Deportation, Rioting, ofoova, and 
Unrmtt below; ooiiBpiraoy for, 
Minto'v proposals for dealing with 
(1010), ii 327 -8; aenteneea on, 
Moriey on, ii 269-70, 272-4, 27S-0, 
282, 280. Belf-govrment, Gok- 
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bale's hopes of, ii. 181. Speeches 
of Morley, collected volume of, 
ii. 160. Students, see also Dingra ; 
Minto's sympathy for, ii. 153 ; 
spirit of revolt among, ii. 154, 
strange manifestations of, ii. 155. 
Topics for the Debate on the 
Address (1907), ii. 239, Whig 
reception of, ii. 244. Tour of 
the Prince of Wales (George V.) 
(1906), ii. 163, the Prince's talk 
on, ii. 170-1. Translations of 
Morley's Compromise, i. 102. Un- 
rest, causes and manifestations of, 
ii. 149-50 ; class specially per- 
vaded by, ii. 154; exaggeration 
of, Morley on, ii. 211 ; responsi- 
bility for, ii. 265. Viceroyalty 
offered to Morley, and declined, 
ii. 18, 19, 20, 131-2. 

Indian Sociologist, printer of, pros- 
ecution of, ii. 318. 

Individuals, Mercy among, as ( af- 
fected by Evolution, i. 370. 

Individualism of Liberalism, i. 21-2. 

Indo-Persian affairs, Minto on, 
Morley's comments on, ii. 241-2 ; 
Morley's views on, ii. 247-8, and 
Report on, ii. 293. 

Industrialism, conquest of, over 
Agriculturalism, effect of, on the 
H. of L., ii. 357. Debt of, to 
Cobden's economic policy, i. 143. 
Mrs. Gaskell on, i. 26. 

Inferno (Dante) , monotony of a's in, 
ii. 69; an omission from, ii. 119. 

Inn, Death in, Leigh ton's wish for, 
fulfilled, ii. 114. 

Inquisition, the, ii. 51. 

Interception of Suspicious Corre- 
spondence, Morley on, ii. 225. 

International Socialists, factors of 
disruption among, i. 1612. 

Intervention in Foreign Politics, 
Cobden's view on, i. 137, 142. 

Intuition and Experience, quarrel 
between, at Oxford, i. 8, 12-13. 

Invective, a turn for, as a literary 
gift, ii. 290. 

Inverclyde, Lord, as host, i. 342; 
yacht of, ii. 65. 

Investigation in absence of Accused, 
strong deprecation of, ii. 289. 

Ionic chair, ancient, at Kilkenny, 
ii. 34. 

Ireland, i. 83. Beaconsfield's warn- 
ing on, fulfilled, i. 167, 169 et sqq. 



Beauty of, feel of, i. 345. C 
cion in, see Coercion. Cronr 
in, ii. 218, 360. Factors of 
order in (1884), i, 171. Finan 
relations of, Commission on (181 
i. 352. First visit to, of Mori 
i. 162, 180. Houghton as Lc 
Lieutenant of (1892), i. J 
Isolation of, from Western civil 
tion, ii. 35. Land-tenure ^ 
for, i. 229. Legislation propo 
for, in 1880, i. 166, see also He 
Rule. Morley twice Secretary 
State for, i. 213-15, 326-8 et $ 
ii. 3, 8, 17 et sqq. ; Life at Dub 
i. 368 et sqq., 378, 381 et sqq. ; 
social side of, i. 385 et sqq. ; vi 
of inspection &c. made during 
378, 381 et sqq., ii. 24; visits 
ceived, i. 368 et sqq. Natic 
Cause of, Gladstone the pera< 
fication of, ii. 8 ; Morley on 
loyalty to, i. 352. National wo\ 
of, nature of, i. 228. Outrage 
steps leading to, i. 352. Pole-* 
of Honour to Morley, ii. 8. S( 
on, in 1825, i. 180. Self-gov< 
ment for, Morley's Newca 
election speech on (1892), i. 32' 
Social upheaval in, in Speno 
day, i. 329-30; Irish Press 
(1894), ii. 45. 

Irish Administration under Mor 
Criticism of, by an Irish lean 
i. 3545, and Morley's rejoin 
i. 355 et sqq. Motions of ceni 
on, i. 365. 

Irish Affairs, Agag-like walk requ; 
in, ii. 21. Attitude to, of Is 
isters in 1892, i. 322. Diver| 
opinions on, of Morley and Ch 
berlain, i. 204 et sqq. Corne' 
Lewis on, i. 170. Lack of f 
sight in, i. 196. Meredith's 
terest in, i. 41. Mill on, i. 17i 
Morley's conversation on, ^ 
an Irish leader (1893), i. 35- 
sqq. Morley's correspondence 
with Harcourt, i. 310. Mori 
speeches on, i. 266. Talks 
with Gladstone, i. 291, 294, B 
bery, i. 317. 

Irish Agrarian Troubles, indicai 
of revival of (1893), i. 352 et 
Agricultural Laziness, causes 
i. 332. Blockheads, ii. 30. Cl 
defined by an Irish leader, i 
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Cutfcrm*tcr, Lady Watorford on, 

II, ail 7 ; mihxtmtum in, L 383, 

Iriiil* i *tiiftHh<rittitm of 1(142, table 
rtiitiiwpiiifiriitiiig, tit Kilkenny, ii. 35. 

Irinh <*ouu*'il Hill, It. 227. Delo- 
tfitfw itt (*iit*ism;iti, dwluruticm 
*f, mMm*4 PnrmtU'M inmtimuHi 
lowittrthtp ilhiffl), L :a. 

lri<4* KvMwt 'IVtmtiU. Liberal, 
l*fiti*itt s it iiiiil T**ry vicWH on, L 
IHH, Mtrh<y'ji Utt*r <m, to (*hnm* 
tjwtttltt* i ;i4H II, Irtt4tm pr*u 
ift'iitwt ty. i. Jf47 UtinfttoUmtnt 
t*l ("tmtfiiivutti on, L *W7. 

trifttt KvtHrtt TmuuttM Hilt, i, 377, 
:i7*i* f'*;tt if, it, :i Point* in, 
(Uwtttml tty Wiitwfont, ii. 88 -tt ; 
tt*iliinmt ninl Mortify n cilwutti- 
tiiif, I *IH?, Hm*ti(in tUi 
of iia$ttim* i i, CWU. 



ititi, si *U>, FriitP'tti m% Aft n*- 

ftiriiiiiin, i, 17 i. Fury, nt tlw* plnu 
fur MitttifiQ up cVtitwitr Htntno, 
it, $H, iin*tji t Ht*iHHkit, tiiul dm* 
vwit, Mrl*.v's vtritn t*i, i, K1 

rl |n i It'iit ry, ntxtti ty|H* cf p 
it. ill, 3&, *1H #ftr uli IjHmitortiii, 

Miuti*. *ftitfpi*, nit iv4iiig with, 



l Ar>H: IhKl, t 
mid thi* ttrn^t >f 
i t7, ItwJ tlniwiitg f, i 

3HH, nit, wiih Olnd- 

L a? H t 
taint Hill, WttB: Committal 



, ii, 'JTfij ii*rt ftiwt Bill 

> t, 



tafitl 



, IL 2H. 
t awl, 
for, 

i*f i. *Jf*i tf, 27H, 
*'tiwii* fr iny*tiflt*ttticm 
by, i. 245; PurtM'U o, L 



t*tl CJti*niifift ( L 377, an flwtlt 
with liy Mw c'fiiiltijp, i Wtt. 

Il*rt$5*^| with Ixtfti Wit4vfKi, 

ii Jlli, .17, ht wlntimi to Utmw 



i ill, Milt rm, 1. 170 t. Piur- 

mH** !twiiii|ifitt fn, L SI&2. Un- 

{ tMH2), L *I2H, 

' 



Irinh Land Report, Irish attitude to, 
ii 94. 

Irish, Landlords. Expropriation of, 
Parnoll oa, L 252. Fouda of, with 
TcnantH, L 328, Morley's indict- 
mont, of, i. 178-0, 181. Morley 
<wi hk cultivation of relations with 
(1892- ,1), i. 340-0, 355. Police 
protection for (1893), i. 355, ii, 26 
ttf jq. Holo bulwark against sub- 
tlivMon of Land, ii. 36. In 
Youxift 1 * day, i. 332-3. Leader, 
an Morlay'g convocation with, 
on Irih affairs (1893), i. 354 etsqq. ; 
ou OlfMintoxu^s roBignation as 
ufloctinff Irdantl, ii. H-9. Leaders, 
Morl^y'ti ncwotiationtt with (1890), 
i, 203-4. Libwty, Bwift's cham- 
ploiwhip of, i, 276. Loyalists, at- 
titude of, to Kniand, i. 356-7. 
Magistracy, attitutlo of, to Gov- 
wnmont (189IJ), i. 353, 366; re- 
ndjtiHtnu^nt of, i. 338-40. Mar- 
riitgft cuHtomn, ii. 30, 37, 

Irwh Natiomil Education, tho priests' 
icriutp on, ii. 40. 

Iritih JSiationalktH, attitude of, to ih 
t'lwpcyi i 278. C^onftdenne m 
Mortoy of thci majority of, i. 328. 
Uivinion tunoiiK (1802), i. 328, 330. 

Irinh Olmtruction, poriod of (1880- 
88), i. 193, 

Irinh PftpinU ( alto Oatliolio Eman- 
cipation, and Iritth Roman Catholic 
clergy t beUmft, Whig attitude to, i. 
18CM. 

Pnrty in ttno H. of C. Attitude 
of, to Deportation, ii. 316; Indian 
Holorm Bill, ii. 295, 301); Veto 
Bill, il 340- 50. MutiiodH of (1884), 
i. 171, mi Parlinmontary bal- 
arww hi4rl by (1885), i. 203. Posi- 
tion of, in 1K00, 1. 309. Reduction 
of numbon* of, Parnoll on, i. 255. 
Ittttentifjn of, in the H. of C.: 
Morloy'H vit*w on, i. 208, 363; 
Itcxlmond'a motion on, CUtuiHtozio's 
vi*w on, i. 3(13 ; twwn <Umi8ned 
hy Morli*y, (Hadstona, and Spen- 
wr, !. 2p4 5, 

Irinh Ptttriotn, ^xnfc^ratcxl oompari- 
mUH of, i. 379. 

Irinh PtxTH, proll*m of, in event of 
Hoim* Hwhs i, 294, 295. 

Irinh IVoph*, elftniMWiour of, ii. 41. 
AM MoHcy'n Poli*-Htnr, ii. 138. 
Morltty'n petition in retfard to 
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(1891), The Spectator on, i. 285. 
Need of a strong hand over, ii. 
36. Parnell on, i. 255. Stimulus 
to, of Gladstone's belief in them, 
i. 359. Thrift of, ii. 41. 

Irish Place-names, i. 376. 

Irish Police, see also Royal Irish 
Constabulary. Attitude of, to the 
Government (1893), i. 352-3, 356. 

Irish, Policy, concentration, and cul- 
ture in relation to, i. 233 ; initiated 
in 1886, connection with, of the 
Veto Bill of 1911, ii. 350; scant 
hope for, in 1893, i. 368-9. Political 
Leaders, support of, Morley dis- 
appointed of (1893), 1 353. Pol- 
itics, the incalculable in, i. 344. 
Mill on, i. 66-7. Prelates, con- 
demnation by, of Parnell i. 263. 

Irish Question (or Problem) . Cham- 
berlain's attitude to (1882), i. 162. 
Cobden on, i. 137. Light on, 
from Quebec, ii. 108. Magni- 
tude, complexity and ramifica- 
tions of, i, 162. In a Nutshell, 
i. 172. 

Irish Rebellion of 1798, locale of, 
i. 181. Reliance on British Lib- 
erals* good faith (1890), i. 265. 
Representation in the H. of C. as 
affected by the Franchise Act of 
1884, ii. 347, see also Retention, 
under Irish Party, above. 

Irish Revolution, stage entered on, 
1884, i. 171. 

Irish Roman Catholic Clergy. At- 
titude of, to law and order, i. 329- 
30, ii. 28-9. Attitude to, of the 
Nationalists, importance of, i. 
278. Attitude to, of Parnell, i. 
238, 255, 263. A firebrand priest 
at Gweedore, i. 334; arrest of, 
and fracas occasioned by, i. 335. 
Grip of, on education, ii. 40. Sup- 
port of, Morley disappointed of 
(1893), i. 353. 

Irish. Secretaryship, destined for 
Bryce by Campbell-Bannerman, 
ii. 131. Held by W. H. Smith, i. 
211. Literary holders of, i. 186. 
Offered to, discussed, and accepted 
by Morley, i. 213-15, 326-8; an 
Irish leader's view of, i. 354-5; 
Morley's second term of, condi- 
tions met on arrival, i. 330 et sqq., 
confidence in, of Prime Minister 
and Irish majority, i. 328; resig- 



nation debated with himself by 
Morley, ii. 3, 8, 17 et sqq., the de- 
cision to retain it, ii. 20. Parnell 
suggested for, by Morley, i. 255. 
ParneU's suggestion on, i. 252. 

Irish Spirit-duties, Raising of, Glad- 
stone's speech on, i. 352. Tenants, 
complaints of, against whom di- 
rected, i. 182 ; troubles of, i. 181 ; 
unrepresented in the H. of L * 
172-3, 228, 350. 

Irish Union, Act of, Harcourt'a 
interest in, ii. 96. Necessity of, 
Chamberlain's view on, i. 213. 

Irish University Bill, finance of, ii 
249-50. 

Irish Unrest, Morley's admission on 
ii. 34. 

Irish Idylls (Barlow) discussed i 
382-3. 

Irving, Edward, ii. 67. 

Irving, Washington, on Men of 
Letters in English society, i. 89. 

Ischia, ii. 65. 

Islam, Morley on his attitude to, 
ii. 247. 

Isolation of Great Artists, i. 371. 

Israel, Pessimism of, ii. 120. 

Isvolsky, M., ii. 179; visit of, to 
London (1908), ii. 276, 283. 

Italy, Guicciardini's History of, 
ii. 62-4, 134. Meredith's keen 
interest in, i. 44-5. Sixteenth 
century, evil influence of, on France 
and England, Harcourt on, ii. 97. 
Unification of, ii. 55, as the evolu- 
tion of European Liberalism ia 
the finest sense, ii. 135, Maazini's 
work for, i. 75 et sqq. 

Jacobitism, cant of, ii. 52. 

James, Lord, of Hereford, i. 215, 

ii. 324. 

James II., i. 224. 
James Mill, a Biography (Bain), 

i. 283. 

Jameson, Dr. Leander Starr, ii. 313. 
Jameson Raid, the, Greenwood on, 

ii. 85. 
Janus tactics of Morley as to th$- 

India Reforms Bill, ii. 301. 
Japan, Victories of, effect of, oil 

Indian Opinion, ii. 154. 
Jefferson, President, FreetMnldaiff 

views of, ii. 110. 
Jekyll, , i. 371. 
Jenkins, Sir Lawrence, ii. 291 ; anal 
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UK* Indian Presi Bill (1008), ii. 
200; tnttt,sfor of, to Calcutta as 
<*hit*f JuHtircs ii. 270-1, 270, 2H0; 
a tribute fo> Ii, 303. 
Jmikyn*, drafUmnn of Homo 
Itutti Bill of 1893, i. 359, reoolloc- 
tltitw of (IH9II), I, 301 ~2; death 

of, I, mit. 

Jfwttttiibni Chriittiun fouda at, i, 75, 
805. 

Jtfititti tho Owwrnl of, a talk with, 
i*t Hornet, i, CiHi, 12. 190. 

JIWM, t*itfiMit of, from Hpain, ii. 51. 

Jingo, ikfiiiitlcm of, ii. 80. 

Jitiittliit of the Government of 
Ittflfa, 11 Ml. 

Jbttti nf Arti, ( Umpuy*aiitatU6of, i. 302. 

John of Utytlwi, L 04. 

John Morloy Chtmtfafil Laboratory, 
gift f, by Carmwit), to Manchester 
U!iivr*it.y (IWW), ii. JUS. 

m, I>r. Bttuiu&l, apology of, to 
Ckiltliiiiilih, i. ifii); cinftniticm by, 
of pontry, Ii 110; limm by, on 
fortuntito it*ii ii, ($ on forma of 
OttVPnimmit, L *J4 ; on t-hw styles of 
Blr Tiwtittti Hrowius i. 94; on 
mi tulwmiary with reiipeot, 
I, aia7. 

41,., Kf{M^mr illogical meth- 
od* of, Ii. 3ft. 

JpiiraiUiMm, 1 31 ; drawbacks of, 

duty of, to a 
Cabinet* ChtuttberialQ *ad Mor- 

over, L lift, 

ftav. Beiijitfiiltt f Chamber*- 
Iwl viHlt to, i. 148; talk of, 
on, I. 870; 0a Voltaire, 
1.97. 

(DatltMt), tiT0-wd 
In, ii. 7 ; on, II 73. 

JuIIiti literary ttyle of, 

on, Ii. 72. 
JunliM, IL ttO. 

Jtry the, in the Qweedore eato, 
i, ilfi 

J, A. A, J. M eicierone 
In L 00, 02-6. 

L 2H1, 28S, 

ehnrm* of, ii, 191. 
KwnMi, Bir P., on Morley, L 871-2. 

ttoatritw f, i. 2S$. 
Ktury. itwn f eontraated with thoaa 

lit Claw*, Ii, 29, 

i. 2i2; fall of, 



Victoria's telegrams to Ministers 
on, i. 277-8. 

Kildare Place, Church of Ireland 
Training School in, visit to, i. 385. 

Kilfenora, visit to, ii. 29. 

Kilkenny, visit to, ii. 34-5. 

Kilialoe, Bishop of, a call on, ii. 28; 
on Parnellism in Clare, ii. 32. 

Killiney, dinner at, with Father 
Hoaly, ii, 44. 

Kilmainnam Gaol, Parnell in, i. 173, 
381-2; visit to (1894), i. 381-2. 

Kimberley, Earl of, farewell of, to 
Gladstone (1805), ii, 9, and non- 
convivial dinner after, ii. 10; as 
Foreign Secretary, Rosebery on, 
L 315, the office discussed for (1894) 
ii. 18 ; place of, among Whig poli- 
ticians, ii. 247; as Secretary of 
State for India, ii. 344. 

Kinoraiff, stay at (1897), ii. 62 et sqq. 

King's Inn Street Convent School, 
vMt to, i. 384. 

Kinwsley, Rev. Charles, i. 65. 

Kitch&ner, of Khartoum, Field- 
Manihal, Earl, Commander-in- 
Chief , in India, ii. 207, 230, 309 ; 
Afghan pupils to b sent to, ii. 
201 ; attitude of, to Anglo-Russian 
relation* (1006), ii. 167, 177; atti- 
tude of, to Indian Member of 
Viceroy's Council, ii. 170 ; collision 
of, with Curxon f ii. 149; eorro- 
spottdenet with, restrictions on, ii. 
104-5; extension of term of ap- 
pointment, ii. 210; expectation 
by, of the Indian Vice-royalty 
(1010), ii. 331. Memorandum on, 
by Morley, ii. 333, views on, of 
King Edward, ii. 331, 332 ; Indian 
military policy of, ii. 158, 179-80, 
200; at a luncheon with the Ger- 
man Emperor (1911), ii. S44; Re- 
port of Imperial Defence Com- 
mittee sent to, ii. 220 ; visit of, to 
Morlty (1910), ii. 330. 

Knooktara, protection post at, ii. 25. 

Knowing ono'a own Mind, impor- 
tance of, in Polities, i. 218. 

Koawuth, Louta, i. 78. 

Kruger, President, quarrel with, 
of on the Literal party, ii. 
E5; and Milner at the Bloem- 
fontoin Conferene, ii. 136-7. 

La Bruyere, , Meredith's estimate 
of, I. 43. 
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La Fontaine, , fable of, on Death 
and the Woodcutter, ii. 116 ; lines 
by, on the d6sauvr& i. 33. 

Labouchere, Henry, amendment of, 
on the Address (1895), Ministerial 
defeat over, ii. 22. 

Labour, Claims of, Mill's article on, 
i. 289. Emergence of, as Political 
force, i. 165. Representation of, 
in the Cabinet, attitude to, of 
Campbell-Bannerman, ii, 132. 

Labour Leader, need for (1897), 
probable source of, ii. 76. 

Labour M.P., an, a talk with, i. 281-2. 

Labour Party, attitude of, to De- 
portation, ii. 316. Definite shape 
assumed by (1906), ii. 157. And 
Indian questions (1906), ii. 162. 
Morley's alleged estrangement 
from (1894), ii. 46, see also Eight 
Hours' Day. Sensibleneas of, ii. 
219. 

Labour Question, violent currents 
of opinion on (1906), ii. 167. 

Lacordaire, , estimate by, of 
O'Connoll, i. 247. 

Lafitte, Pierre, French Comtist, in- 
fluence of, i. 09. 

Lahinch, sight at, of the Atlantic, 
ii. 30. 

Lahore, Bishop Lefroy of, visit from, 
ii. 259. 

Lahore, disorders at, ii. 215, 231 ; 
Minto's reception at (1909), ii. 300. 

Lajpat, deportation of, ii. 218. 

Lake District, beauty of, feel of, 
i. 34,5 ; visit to, i. 319. 

Lamartine, , on Lucretius, ii. 122. 

Lancashire Textile Workers, deputa- 
tion of, on the Indian Cotton 
trade (1906), ii. 106-7. 

Land Confiscation, at different periods 
in Ireland, and the result, i. 172-3. 

Land League, the, i. 173, aims of, i. 
182 ; in Clare, ii. 28. 

Land Policy, of Chamberlain, i. 156, 
166, 201-2, 203. 

Land Valuation in Scotland, debate 
on, in the H. of L., ii. 258. 

Landed Gentry, government by, in 
Ireland, i. 172-3, 228. 

Landlords, French and Irish, Morlcy 
on, i. 179, sec also Irish Landlords. 

Lange's History of the Church, (in 
German), Gladstone on, i. 277. 

Lansdowne, Marquis of, i. 352, ii. 
259, 324 ; in favour of the Anglo- 



Russian Agreement, ii. 245 ; and 
the Baghdad Railway, ii. 191 ; 
and the General Election of 1910 r 
ii. 326; and Indian Military Ad- 
ministration, ii. 311 ; attitude of, 
to Indian Reforms, ii. 207, 294, 
296, 298, 300 ; attitude of, to the 
Bill for limiting the Veto of the H. 
of L., ii. 348 ; attitude of, to Vice- 
regal life, ii. 190; Lyall thought 
of as successor to, in India, ii, 344. 

Laocoon (Leasing), originality of, ii. 
126. 

"Laodamia" (Wordsworth), i. 42. 

Laud, Archbishop, ii. 51 ; Maehia- 
vellism of, ii. 355. 

Laveleye, , and Chamberlain, atti- 
tude of, to Democracy, i. 161. 

Law, Rev. William, Overtoil's book 
on, i. 9. 

Law, ousting Myth, i. 13. 

Law-making, the Peers' attitude to, 
Salisbury on, ii. 358. 

Law-room, Dublin Castle, nervous- 
ness pervading (1S93), i. 331, 
illustration of, i. 3-15 ct xqq. 

Lawrence, , OIL change in Govern- 
ment methods in India, ii. 1715-4. 

Lawyers, why disliked by Executive 
Officers, Morlcy on, ii. 257. 

Loader of the II. of 0., authority 
claimed for, by Harcourt, ii. 41. 

League of Liberals, new (circa 1S99), 
views of, and attitude to, of 
Campbell-Bannerman, ii. 88-90. 

Lccky, W. E. H., i. 273, 312; atti- 
tude of, to Democracy, i. 301 ; 
on O'Connoll as compared to 
Luther, i. 247. 

Lecturing, effect of, on Stylo, i, 275. 

Leeds Conference, B right's plan pro- 
pounded at, for limiting the Veto 
of the II. of L., i. 19S 0, ii. 347. 

Leeds resolution, Morley's, of Nov. 
1880, position of, in 1890, i. ttlO. 

Lefevrc, -, translator of Lucretius 
into French, ii. 1U2. 

Leigh ton, Archbishop, wish of, on 
Death, fulfilled, ii. 114. 

Leigh ton, Sir Frederick, i. 270. 

Leipzig, fume of, i. !M. 

Lemoiime, John, political journalist, 
i. 187. 

Leo I., Pope, i. 277. 

Leo XIII. , 1*01)0, Morloy's intended 
audience with, i. IJSO-l. 

Leopardi, - , pessimism of, ii. 120. 
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eopold II., Kim* of the Heliums, 
;i mcetim-'. with, i. !?.(>*,), '*!70 ; states- 
lu.urihip t*f, ii. '..'MS. 

.c.-iin 1 .:. il. t-',., i. !!>; on Death, ii, 
1','fi V. 

.rtJi-rKenm, viut to USOt), ii. -ID. 

eur-i, t rnr.t't' Henry, {'omtist virus 

{, i, tiS ; c>ntnt)Utio!iH of, to the 

fV;/m;;^?/>, i, Mi; editorship of the 

/''*(r/Ju':yA.';';>, i. S,* ; a;i h>;,t, i. 371. 
evu'i, Sir tlron/e- ( 'urnewull, and 

the In-ill m".ti.m, i. 170. 
.itiff.il \ '.nri.-vtimiM, I'Vdcrutinn of, 

<mre?i?n: ft', :it Leed:;, Morley's 



\ufh, ;M to Ucprivi.-'ion utitl Reform 
in lutlh t.l'.ansj, ii, ;si) DO. 
tlH'i.d .Kmnnl?*,, on Morley in tho 



i l*ns|, 

iilmi,);! < J 



itrr.i in tho C;i{>itu*t, 

1 ,*, 
i-s,i*ion jvH*-Mmnly of 



.jU-ni P;irtv, anitude of, to < 'amp- 
brll h;imi-nt:ui, ii. ! 11 rt :;/f/. ; 
to iudr.w i<'.p,itr>ion il'jnrn, ii. 



on i lv.',h, ii, 



M;ijnriiy 



,(, in thr It, nt C". i IS'.M.), ii. 



Splil in, in ISM;, i, nn*i; rh;un- 

IwrlHiu, IvHn'tHny, :uul 
o<t i, '^Dt'j 7, Votmwcr i 
of, uw ^Jii.ilt K,rup of 



*vulution of, i. 
UoM'hwy, ('hunt- 




Liberty, History of, Acton's material 

for, i. 231 ; Mill's famous book 

on, i. GO ft t;qq. 
Liberty of Speech, Milton's plea for, 

i. G2. 
Lie.ge, visit to, with Chamberlain, 

i. 101. 
Lieutcnant-doveniors, ways of, ii. 

Life, cheapness of, in Clara (1892), 
i. 333. Human, the Talmud on, 
ii. 3(H. Instinctive lovo of, ii. 
1 10. Questionable good of, Goorgo 
Kliot on, i. f*S. Shortness of, ii. 
30'L Some philosophers on, ii. 

Liff. of dohdcn (Morley), i. 13d ct sqq. r 



,i fc of F 



Dcn-ison Maurice 



i ;>*;, ni Mill atid < Mad-.toists 

Uirrmv. .'!' - iii'iludf l i, i. 1*\ '.), 

tu P>4i?t--, U'-U'.'i'if*. nnd Si"'i<ilo;:y, 
i. :,'l I. ;*V.,j,r of iiM-nriing <f 

frl^finu t... i, 111; uf Stivihen, i. 

\%i!h ll-^ * 'M, ii. Si. OHieial, out 
nf i.ui'h with Popular Sentiment 



(Maurice), i. 27G. 
I, iff. of (jluthltmc (Morloy), i. 1S3. 

ii. 135, ISO; <]uot,ed on (lose. hen, 

ii. 202; the writing of, helpers, 

diniculti(\s, &c., and success of 

the book, ii. 1)0 3. 
I tiff </,/<viM,s (Strauss), i. 102. 
Llff of I'iU (Roscbery), discuasion 

on, with t-lui author, i. 31.2. 
Life of Tnrtjot (('ondorcet), Mill's 

sat.isfact ion on, i. f>7. 
Ltp:ht Railways in Irelan<l, ii. 41. 
Limorick, Dr. O'Dwycr, R.C. 

Itishop of, and the Protestant 

Dean, i. 371 2. 
Limerick, ii. 30. Boycotting in, i. 

3f>2. Places visited from, ii. 24 

t-t SUM. 
Lincoln, Abraham, letter from, to 

(Ireeley on Slave iOniaiuuL>Hti(>n t 

i. 77. 
Lincoln ( 'olle.'re, Oxford, Morloy at, 

i, 7 ft- tiqtl. 

Lwejwor Bay, ii. 30. 

Li:eo, I'Vjiu, funeral normon on, by 
1 larnack, ii. 7-1. 

Literary Activity, in relation to 
Business Un.bitH, Mill, P*:.g<*liot, 
(tildton, Trollope and Arnold :is 
XIluMtrMlin/.':, i. I2f>, 12(i. Ad- 
nien;4uremenf , Morley's (Joldon 
R.tile for, i. 70. Men, in Kiif/Jish 
.Moriety, Irving on, i. SO. Stylo, 
Hii/,liit, Mont atoms and Morley 
(ii, i. 03 ft ,;</</. Work, golden 
rule for, ii. 13fi. 

,iterature for a Desert Inland, dia- 
cu:<:.ion on, i. 370. M,odern French, 
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stains on, I. 302, 306 ; as Weapon 
(circa 1854-70), i. 100, 103-5. 

Literature and Dogma (Arnold), i. 
132. 

Little Englandism in 1892, ii. 78. 
Chamberlain on, ii. 79. 

Littre", , the Comtist, i. 72, 73. 

Liverpool, Earl of, long Prime 
Ministerhood of, ii. 71. 

Local Option Bill, i. 269, passage of, 
i. 270. 

Local Veto, talk on (1897), ii, 66. 

Loch-an-Eilein, ii. 74. 

Loch Hourn, ii. G5. 

Locke, xlohn, Bentham on, i. 87. 

Lockhart, ,1. G., on Sir Walter Scott's 
impressions on Ireland (1825), i. 
179-80. 

Lock-outs, Talks on, with friends, 
and with Trade Unionists (1897), 
ii. 76. 

Lo^ic in relation to Politics, Cham- 
berlain's view on, i. 155. 

Loffue, Cardinal, i. 248. 

London, Harcourt's knowledge of, 
ii. 95. Electoral Reform for, i. 
198. Not to be left out of 
Liberal account, Ilosebery on, i. 
313. Statue of Gladstone in, ii. 93. 

London County Council, Rosebery's 
Chairmanship of, i. 318. 

London Society area 1850, tho new 
typo of English gentlemen met 
in, i. 89-90. 

Londonderry House, meeting at, 
with Wilhelin II., German Em- 
peror, i. 272-3. 

Londonderry, visit to (1894), ii. 40. 

Long Parliament, tho, i. (>2. 

"Lord K.'s Scheme," Morlcy's study 
of (1906), ii. 108. 

Lords, House of : Campaign against, 
anticipated, ii. 227. Debates in, 
character of, ii. 305. Denuncia- 
tions of, by Morley, i. 364, ii. 320. 
Future of, Morley on (1906), ii. ]93. 
Harcourt on, ii. 97, 350. Irish 
interests as represented in, i. 172, 
173, 350, 364. Morley's relations 
with (1909), ii. 311. Plan of, for 
remodelling their Chamber, in- 
opportuneness of, ii. 356-7. Pro- 
cedure in, Morloy on, ii. 25S. 
Reception in, of tho Indian lie- 
forms Scheme (1908), ii. 288. 
Rejection by, of the Budget (1910- 
1911), ii. 326, upshot of, ii. 320, 



Bill for limiting Veto of, brought 
in, origin of, i. 198-9, ii. 347, 
proposals of, and contest over, ii. 
347, resistance to, of the Die- 
Hards, ii. 34S ct sqq., dramatic 
scenes in the House, ii. 354 ct sgq., 
Government majority for tho 
Bill, ii. 350. Slow decay of, 
influences contributing to (1832 
and onwards), ii. 357. Two 
blunders of, 1909 and after, ii. 
350. 

Loreburn, Lord (Lord Chancellor), 
ii. 25S, 2<>5, 324. 

Louis XIV., i. 224, ii. 108; age of, 
Morison's study of, i. 10 ; seizure 
by, of Alsace, ii. 80. 

Louis XVI., ii. 2(>1. 

Louis XVIII., and Chateaubriand, 
i. ISO. 

Louvre, tho treasures of, i. 298. 

Love of country, Chamberlain's 
presentment of, ii. 79. Two 
Schools of, ii. 79. 

Low, Sidney, on change in Governing 
methods in .India,, ii. 173. 

Low spirits, sayings on, i. 275. 

Lowell, James Russell, "on a certain 
condescension in Home foreigners," 
ii. 105. 

Lowes toft, visits to Gladstone at, 
topics dealt with, i. 277, 291-2. 

Lucca, i. 34-1. 

Lucretius, gospel of, ii. 120, 123, 
12-1, 125- 6; historic value of, 
Goethe on, ii. 128; immortality 
of, with :i bad name, ii. IIS, 119; 
lines from, learnt, i. 2S2, 2H3; 
memories of, revived, ii. 11H e.t 
MM. i modernity of, ii. 118; 
pessimism of, ii. 119; philosophy 
of, source of a.nd influences on, ii, 
120; poetry of, qualities in, ii. 

119, 121, 121, 125, IliS; us savant, 
Momin.sen on, ii. 1 IS, 123; Third 
Hook of, ii. lir>; translations of, ii, 

120, 121 & n., the fur.t German, 
Goethe's share in, ii. 12H; on 
Death, ii. 124 5. 

Lucrt't.iuH (Tennyson), ii. 122; Mere- 
dith's appreciation of, i. -43. 

Ijuct'czin liorijia, last, scene in, a 
suggested political parallel to, ii. 9. 

Lur^an, the united tocsin at, i. 343. 

Luther, Martin, O'Oormoll compared 
to, by Lecky, i. 247 ; in polemics, 
ii. 49". 
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U.T Mnr:di t and the Psalms, i. 2S9. 

.UM'uibouri' Uallery, modern I'Yench 
M'uit'i ure in, i. 302, 

.y.dl, :'ir Aliivd, ii. ?10; an ap- 
pivriifinn oi, ii. :;! l ; argument 
utlh. "u tin* tifh* ui' j'reat mas'.!-;- 

int,fi". fn famr, i, IM'-! ;"> ; lecture 
I' 1 *, u ''"I '' , mutiny experience.; 
1. i. MY.*, fntirh\ -A i to chaiT, 3tll ; 
UMf tiMiii, iu 1 >ubhn, i. 3ti'.) ; death 
of, it. 3 H. I Mi tin- appointment 
of nil !ndt:W Member to the 
Y*erlv\ ''i < 'nUiU'tl, U. at)",!; UU the 

rti""t nil ludi.i oj" flic- Phoenix 
Park nmi<irt<, Mnrley'a letter in 
rrpiv, i I 1 .' 1 - '.< . on Imperial 
r\f IUUMMU, u. U, tt ; ou Indian 



Indian Momber of Viceroy's Coun- 
<-il, ii. UOS. 

Mact'addon, Father, of Dorrybeg, 
ii. -U ii. 

Mai-hail's transhit.ion of Lucretius 
on I)o:iMi, ii. I'J-i T>. 

Marluav(41i, Niwolo, n,s historian, 
ii. IH'l ; immortality of, with a 
l>;ul namo, ii. US; study of Maino 
on, i. 21)0. 7Vw! Prince, by, new 
iiiiion of, Acton's introduction to, 



ll, Sit < 'hut !., i ,;\ ii. ;;j',i. 

i'uf In^'I.J*!. ! \Vnld-iWOfth 

olru'li-rif.*, au t-jMifh utu 



J.vf fi-Hnti. tJruT.t Ui, Hun, Sir N, 



L>ffon, V' 
JSH. \ 



I' s i-.U 
','ti;* 



Mtichiaivlli (Morley), Romanes Lee- 
tun* (1S97), ii. 50 ct <w., 73; 
articles on, by (Jreonwood, ii. 03, 
and by Harrison, ii. 70; Harcourt 
on, ii. 97; praised by (Jreenwood, 
ii, .17 S, and by Stubbs, ii. (Hi. 

Machiavellism of the Jameson Raid, 
ii. Sf ; in Kashmir, ii. 191 ; of 
Laud's statement on Straffonl's 
execution, ii. 3f>5 ; pn wont-day 
influence of, ii. f>7. 

Maclean, ( 'hief Justice, at Calcutta, 
ii. 270. 

Maemillan, Alexander, as publisher 
ami ar-i friend, i. 3-1 5 ; on tho 
( 'omt i,ts, i. 3. r >. 

Macmillan, House of, i. 34. 

Mihlt'tnttixflh' la Qiuntinw (Sand), i. 
SO. 

Madras, Bishop of, on Oruelty to 
Animals in Indian Sacrifices, ii. 192. 

Magdalen < 'oil w, Oxford, Morley's 
speech lit, ii. 310. 

Mar.en Collide, Lond{m<l<^rry, ii. 40. 

MuHi.iti'atc, tluidroat, honour duo to, 
i. 37-1 f. 

Mahomet, ii. 293; ( 1 -arlylo on, ii. 51 ; 
in Hie Positivisl. <5alondar, ii. 297. 

Mahometans, and Indian R.(iforms, 

ii, ;ar, 27f, 314, :nr, 317, 325. 

VtMits from, ii. 293 -1, 317. 
Maine, Sir Henry, attitude^ of, to 
democracy, i. 301 ; as lecturer, i. 
275 ; literary stylo of, i. 291 ; works 
of, i. Hi. On British rule and tho 
Indian climate, ii. 202 ; on tho 
Mtudy of Machiavclli, i. 290. 
Main/. Pnaiter, in /U thorp Library, 

.. r isl t MII I,rr*'itH aM I i. 291, 295. 

N.j.hri-, u. !,*-!, "is Mill'.* Majtiba, "magnanimity" of, ii. 90. 

f v i ii s i . iti flu* X\ hii-r't and i Mailet, Sir Louis, and ("obden, 

Mahvood, Harcourt.'s home of (-lec- 
tion, ii. 91 f ; contruHttui with 
Ua warden, ii. 97. 



l/irl. 



itit'ittinn with 

1 politiriiui, i- 



of. i 1] 
M, \ U 
OH, il 1 'I'.J , 
< 'h*. *' ;U4'I llt 

Ituni Ilrll *li 



vs.i:^ M|. ii. ","V ; Art* w 
MM HtttKf. i. Sif ; on 

im-v*, etri-iitin o!', 



Ar-fufl Hit, istvln of, 

ir.t!tf;n. tt-ord-^ nppli' 
fni, * ;M7. on Indian 



( '.afiiotif Mnia*>-iiiflMl, i, 1*0 

-.r.>i! v, /,^-h-Afv, |lat'Uifh 

.m<- of. t, 
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Man, and Nemesis, lines on, from 
Homer and Meuandcr, i. -76. 

Man of Action, philosophy of, voiced 
by Queen Klizabeth, ii. 114. 

*'Man-on-the-Spot" argument, as 
eouwniing the Viceroy and other 
Indian officials, Morley 's strong 
opposition to, ii. 242, 2G3 ct syf/., 
200, 29G, 309. 

Manchester, Gladstone statue at, 
ii. 93. Visits to, ii. 74, and 
speeches* at, ii. 85-7, 93-4. 

Manchester School, Chamberlain's 
attitude to, i. 102; last remnant 
of, ii. 78; Stephen's* support of, 
i. 121 ; Tory attitude to, and to 
Oohden, i. 135. 

Manchester University, Carnegie's 
gift to, of the John Morley Chemi- 
cal Laboratory, ii. 31.1; Morley 
chosen Chancellor for (1908), dis- 
tinguished predecessors, ii. 103. 

Manning, Cardinal, i. 10, 13. 

Manuel, Dean, Hampton Lectures 
by, i. 8, 13. 

Mansfield, Lord, work of, and monu- 
ment to, i. 37f>. 

Marble Faun (Hawthorne), Mere- 
dith on, i. 120. 

Marcus Aurelius, called the Saint of 
Agnosticism, it. 303 ; philosophy 
of, ii. 303 -4. 

Marjoribanks, lit. lion. K, Liberal 
Whip Gwr (itxo Tweedmoutli, 
Lord), i. 3(53. 

Mar I borough House, dinners at, i. 
200-70, 20. r >-(), a difficulty con- 
cerning one, ii. 132. 

Marlbro' Street Training School for 
mixed system, visit to, i. 385. 

Marriage, Irish peasant ideas on, 
ii. 30, 37; liberty in, Milton's 
writings on, i. 02, 

** Marseillaise," the, ii. 201. 

Marsh, r American philologist, ii. 
102. 

Martial Law for India, Morley 's 
deprecation of (1910), ii. 328. 

Martin, (',, ii. 70. 

Martin, Inspector, murder of, at 

Derrybep;, i. 334 H ///., ii, 41. 
Martin, Sir Theodore, at- (leorw 

Mint's, i. 371. 

Martineau, Dr. James, at 93, ii. 08, 
74; brilliancy of, as apologist, ii. 
128; on death, ii. 74; Lucretian 
views combated by, ii. 128. 



Master-vice of Politicians, Gladstone 

on, i. 197. 
Mathew, Sir L, at Bray, i. 379. 

Matterhorn, the, glory of, ii. 234 ; 
Stephen on, i. 120. 

Maurice!, Rev. F. I)., Morley's view 
on, confirmed by his Life, i. 270-7. 

Maxse, Admiral F. A., friend of 
Meredith, French sympathies of, 
i. 45, 40; Morh-y introduced by, 
to Chami>crhiin, i. 148. 

Maynooth College, course afc, de- 
scribed by Bishop of Raphoe, i. 380. 

Mayo, Oth Karl of, murder of, ii. 
322 3. 

Mayr, Piet.ro, and his conscience, ii. 
00. 

Manarin Bible in Al thorp Library, 
i. 21M, 29f>. 

MasHsini, (liuseppe, i. 149, 3SO ; de- 
seribed by Meredit.h, i. 79; dual 
character of, i. 75 ; friendship 
with, i. 71), 2-10 t ii. 135 ; greatness 
of, i. 24ft ; ideas of, i. 75, executory 
of, i. 70 7 ; influence of, in F.n in- 
land, i. 20, 4-1 ; maxims of, i. 70 ; 
moral genius of, i. 78 9, 359; 
moral teachings of, i. 70 ; place of, 
in history, i. 78 ; on Comtism, i. 
72 3. 

Mca^her, -, as patriot, i. 379. 

A/<'(ixn.rt' for JMftittitrt', commentn oa, 
i. 287, 

Melancholy, (Ireek, Butcher on, i. 
27<J. 

Melbourne, Viscount, i. 14-1, and 
Brougham in 3835, ii. 12. 

MftmoireB, French, Meredith's enti- 
unite of, i. 43. 

Memory, proper kind for u Politician, 
ii. TO! 

Mc-n of LcMttn'H, in Mn^Jish Society, 
Irving on, i.89; French definition 
of, i. 125. 

Menander, philosophy of, ii. 120. 
130; on Man and K-tte, i, 270, 

Mcnsdorit l > ouilly iJuMrirtistcin, 
(ount A., Austrian AmbuH^ador, 
ii. 277. 

Mentrnore, visits t{>, i. 1102, 'J07. 

M<Tedith, ( Icorj'e, atn-ident to, ii. 
138; attitude of, to u future lj{V, 
i. 51. C 'haracten. (ten of: Appear- 
unco, i. 37; athleticism, i. 37, 51 ; 
conversation, ii. 139; habits, i. 
37; hopefulnc.MM, j. 49 50; love of 
Nature, i. ;;'. !(-, 19, 50; person- 
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nlify. i. 'IV; temperament, i. 41 2. 
Contributor to the /'WfK/f;M/.y, 5. 
SI), eoUJUel-i of, i. 3S ; ;m critic. 
i. 42 4; friendship at under 'toud 
by, i. 4? ; h-une of, i. 37, 4'J, ;>l, 
it, 139; land *eape description by, 
i, 39; Ma/./auiau ...vmpaUne.i of, 
i. 41; in old age, i. 19, al , and in 
hi-, prime, i, 3"i ; Riband of Order 
ot Mriit taken to, by Lord 
KnolivM, ii, 139, \i-it < to, i. 51, 
ii. t:i9, LUerarv ;.f\le of, i. 40 1. 

Work of; \,i\rh, i, ;'., 44, 1 i.s, 

* t l '* w i(i 1 -?, 


ministration, ii. 311 ; speech by, 
on Indian Reforms Bill, ii. 20S; 
su^ested as Secretary of State 
for India, ii. 324. 
Mill, James, philanthropic, allies of, 
i. 150; and the Veto of the Peers, 
i. IDS. 
Mill, John Stuart, i. 71, 72, S3, 
ii. 130; attitude of, to field sports, 
i. 59; attitude to human ills, i. 
5s 9; biography of, by Bain, i. 
2S3 ; called Saint, of Rationalism, 
ii, 303 ; ease of, against a good 
despot, ii. 40. Characteristics of: 
Appearance and manner, i. 53, 
5 1 5; conversation, i. 54 7, 00 7; 
humour, i. 51; modesty, i. 59-00; 
personality, i, 53 4 ; sensibility, 
i. 55, ('outisels of, i. 53; dinners 
of, Spencer's monologue at, i. 
HI! ; doctrines of, polemic against, 
i. 13 ; economics of, ii. 1.SS, 
impugned by Uarcourt, ii. 97; 
friendship with, i. 52 ct, ^/.; 
r.reen'n attitude to, i. 24; Mani- 
eheaninn of, i. MS, 123; Mac- 
milhm on, i. 35; Modey's last 
meetim', with, i. 05 7; polities of, 
i, 01 ; references to, in Dorothy 
I''ox':i journal, >. 2S2 ; speech of, 
mi women';) position, i. 05 ; .springs 
of hi;t actions, i. 57 9; death of, 
at Avignon, i. 07. WritinjiB of, 
aim of, i. 57 S; influence of, i. SI, 
M, KM, 123 4, 109; On ////j<-/7//, 
wide effect of, j. 00 ct w/</. ," post- 
humoUH e.inay by, on Theism, i. 
100 9, 12.3; style of, i. 110; 
tfutyirtiim of Wtwu'n, i. 47. On an 
article by Morley, i. 52; on 
< 'airncn, i. SO; on the claims of 
labour, i, 2S9; on compromise, i. 
100 ; on ( "ondoreet's /////' of Turuot, 
i, 57; on the future of mankind 
: a:i endans-",(*red by ignorance, i. 5(> ; 
! nu tlie future of thought, i. 5S ; 


en.uru in.*) in, \. I* -~, *.', lie 
repfion of, i. !.., I"*; ob-.eurilies 
in, i. 4U, I'i.i-nr*, i. 4U; line:; to 
!' ranee, i, 4l 7; hnr . OH the 
Irony of Human i ! A|terienre, i, 
50 i; reception of, i, 49 ; honnet 
bv. on Jounrili -in quoted, i. 3S, 
Public", of: Homeric, i. H. 
Foreign, a- to Fr.mre, 4,"> ii, Italy, 
41 ;., t u < 'b.iiubiMl-iin a- "the 
nuutoi eaer^v, aetim! on oir tdra," 
i. :!';* , on < "*f f-r Mou .MU, i. H ; 

beh-*." i. .'i!* M* . u Italy, i. $,', 

in hi-. novrK } 41, on Mill, i, 
;, { .'i; on M^rlev, i, M ; on 
Nahtre tun hi-, tu-sf -ni-th? of ihe 
Alp-o, i. n .'. on th- ).*rtitiMn of 


toivdith, \YiJlmm M.^^-. i. 37, 

[i'fiipU.-ie.l pi|.v)i't m ieliitton to 

on, i. lu| .', 

trt hnit^ Ul Kfof,|, ;Ud fhe Holy 

riub, i. u. 

Iff reinieh, I'riner, u '.'3V 
$e/jVe^., , tn--f i \ulb, i. 303, 

Iteh.'UiiHo, j, ,s;: t "i'en-.ero-x." 

".fill 111- nf, I. ,'M. 

M ViefMti.m Ai!e, spirit if, i, 14, 

durmg detnite i*n Veto Hill, is, 
;i;>;i ; ;m4 luiUtiu Military Ad- 


j oft (toetheiM moral <*haractei, i. GO , 
on the Irish Land Question, i. 
170 I; on socialism, i. <>0 ; on. 
fhe :timultr <f basin\srt habits to 
literary activity, i. 125; on Words- 
wort Ii, i, 120. 
Mill, Mrs. J. S., ('arlyle on, i. 03; 
influence of, on On Li.lwrti/ t i. G3 ; 
death of, i, 52. 
MilhiiH, Sir .1. K., portrait by, of 
iUadM.me, i. 279. 
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Millet, Jean Francois, art of, i. 371. 

Milner, Viscount, ii. 313 ; and the 
Bloemfontein Conference, ii. 136-7 ; 
Courtney's phrase on, ii. 86 ; sug- 
gested for Secretary of State for 
India (1909), ii. 324. 

Milnes, Richard Monckton, see 
Houghton, 1st Lord. 

Milton, John, pleasure of, in Melan- 
choly, unshared by Meredith, i. 
51 ; a scheme of life taken for life 
itself by, in Paradise Lost, ii. 125 ; 
writings of, on Liberty and on 
Divorce, i. 62. 

Ministry, the, reconstruction of, 
difficulties of (1895), ii. 11 et sqq. 

Minto, Countess of, ii. 261 ; bomb 
attack on, in India, ii. 322-3 ; 
tribute to, by the present King, ii. 
170; visit of, to Moiiey at the 
India Office, ii. 222. 

Minto, 2nd Earl of (Gilbert Elliott), 
Viceroy of India (1S06), ii. 239, 
264 ; on unity of character, ii. 152. 

Minto, 4th Earl of, Viceroy of India, 
traditions, training, and experience 
of, ii. 150-1, see also Council of the 
Viceroy, Indian Reforms, Reform 
Dispatch, cfcc. Alarmist views of 
(1907), discussed, ii. 199-200; 
attitude of, to the Home Govern- 
ment, Morley on, ii. 262 et sqq., 
et alibi, see also Correspondence 
with, below; bomb attempt on, 
and on his wife (1909), ii. 322-3; 
character and qualities of, ii. 152 ; 
farewells to, at Simla (1910), ii. 
337 ; good relations with Morley, 
ii. 153, 200, 204-5 ; Morley on, ii. 
279-80 ; and Indian foreign policy, 
ii. 164, 178-9; plans of, for his 
life on retirement, ii. 336 ; por- 
trait of, gift of, to Morley, ii. 201 ; 
reading by, of the King's Proc- 
lamation to India (1908), in 
Durbar, ii. 276, 280 ; resignation of 
Fuller accepted by, ii. 184, 186; 
telegram of, on Indian Army 
administration (1906), ii. 166; 
tribute to, by Morley (1910), ii. 
339-40; Viceregal tour of (1906), 
ii. 166; death of (1914), ii. 340. 
Correspondence with, ii. 103, 156- 
339, 344-6. On the close of his 
Viceroyalty (1910), and on the rela- 
tions between himself and Morley 
during its period, ii. 338-9 ; on 



Morley's proposal to include an 
Indian Member in his Council, ii. 
176; the proposal made by him 
(1907), and its reception in Eng- 
land, ii. 176-7. 

Miserables, Les (Hugo), the Bishop 
in, i. 103. 

Missionary work, Morley on, i. 105. 

Mistakes in politics, causes of, i. 192, 

Modern Love (Meredith), i. 40. 

Modern Painters (Ruskin), influence 
of, i. 16. 

Mofussil opinion, influences on, ii 
206. 

Molly Maguires of Pennsylvania, ii. 
259. 

Molony, , attempted murder of, 
ii. 28. 

Molossian hounds, Lucretius on, 
ii. 126. 

Mommsen, T., at Oxford, Pelham 
on, i. 274-5 ; on Lucretius as 
savant, ii. 118, 123. 

Monck, General, Cromwell's con- 
fidence in, i. 324. 

Monde, Le, oil Von s'ennuie 
(Pailleron), i. 303. 

Monro, , on fifth book of Lucretius, 
ii. 125. 

Montaigne, Michel de, ii. 125; 
Meredith's estimate of, i. 43; on 
literary style, i. 93 ; on the poor, 
and death, ii. 116-17. 

Montcalm, Marquis, and the fall of 
Quebec, ii. 108. 

Montesquieu, , Bagehot compared 
to, i. 87-8; Bentham on, i. 87; 
on esprit, i. 304. 

Montrose, Freedom of, conferred on 
Morley, ii. 138. Independent 
minister at, learning of, ii. 75-6. 
Political business and speech at 
(1897), ii. 76; Spectator on, ii. 
76-7. 

Montrose Burghs, characteristics of, 
ii. 131. Electors of, the Life of 
Gladstone dedicated to, ii. 92-3. 
Morley's representation of, elec- 
tions for, and visits to, ii. 47, 
90, 131, 162. 

Moonlighting, attitude to, of the 
Clare priests, ii. 29 ; Morley on, 
i. 355, 356, ii. 32. 

Moonstone (Collins), ii/259. 

Moore, Thomas, Letters of, i. 287. 

Moors, expulsion of, from Spain, ii. 
51. 
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Mrdi" 
..v!ii 

M<tv,; , 



, it! \\.-tr, 



'"V' M - h ' nl a<> f*Yf/.s7<;r, Maehmwlli, On Com- 
"*<', &e.), i. 70, 97; Essays,!. 



er n{ ;i party, 



< 'riiicittiu.s on, i. 102-3. 



M, ii." 
M -i' 
\|. r.- 

j: J* 

M. '.-, 



\ i 



llf tl 

. .-! 



ir.' ( 



acecpted by, the reason 
h>r it, ii. 251 2. Personages to 
\vhoin roinf.ared, ii. 322. Political 
life: Contests at Blackburn and 

, ^ .I.'.""", t'njfrr, Crrmauj \Ye; (minster; election for New- 
*' M> -.''* i''"-, J. !', at i ca.'llt-on-Tyne (//./'. J, i. IS-1 9; 

' ? ' l;Hi - <s ' 1 1". H. I' 1 ; | KlruieK, i. 200; presiding over the 

t, t. IH H, pnpul:iut.\ of, j Leeds conference (1SS3), i. 198-9; 

Parliamentary, in the II. of C., 

, j i. 19-1 it .';f/f/., dramatic period in, 

j i. 2H'i / .-,</</., length of, i. 193, 

''*' '" f""4. b't . nn i period passed in the minority, i. 

!H.:.| iii}>..iiMx-iiiiu, ii, j j3 f por-ititm of, in ISD3, i. 350, 

j in IMH, ii. 317, in 1901, ii. 232; 

I. ;i-i IM- ; T .f PUIJH-U, ! in the II. of I,., ii. 251 H .sv/r/., 

; !ii' .i.-.ulf iiiinii nvi'iv inint-.tnial odd jobs undertaken 

i.-n.T-M, i ! .'.s ..' ;.,-,/. ] by, ii. .'M3 !, preparation by, 

! l-r <he lientineiation of (.he JI. of 

i 1... ii. -I!!), ,-:rr- /A'.'r> V< k t() Bill. 

1 nilicr:* and iosts held by: Lord 

! I 're idenl of II. M. Privy Council, 

. ' i. "> h"t ; member of the Cabinet; 

. ; CniwniMi'e on I he Navy, ii. 307 ; 
pir idt-nt of Imperial I )ef(Mice 

rfh, Cnmndllee, ii. 200 ct ,s % //f/., jind of 

' ' , Sub ( 'tuntnit tec;i on I l 4r..vi>t.iaix 

i'n, iniliinry matters, ii. 221 ; prenl- 

/'/' dency of Select < 'ommit.tee on 

.">': In h 1,,'iud, ii. 275; Secret^iry of 

st.l Shite for (a) Ireland 1SS(>, i. 213 

...I ' t f ,-,,!*/. IS12 5, i. 227, 317 ct wr/c/., 

in i ii, -I.", ii ; (/o India, 11)05 10, ii. 

i *>*, *-f -:. 4 "/ ljirjil ? i; i-t'l / .-.(/'/, resignation, ii. 3-13, we. 

i !fji.n?- I.*, \ M"l. | Hardinr,, corre.spondenc<* with, 
,*! I -\ : < h.n--Htir' ' Indian Member,--) of Council, Indian 
lu'-jf*-! I "i;it ri?uf \ , ii. : Kefonifi, nml Minlo, corn'spond- 
iii i,f ,\l*.iilf' ;r, ji, I enee \uth. Scatr., :;rr Newcast le-on- 
f;rv 4*'i*i-i'- fjitia ! T,v , HF</ Monl.rofu* liurj-ihw, H.e- 
.| I 'nKibftih'c. ii, j lati'UjM ol\ \vifh: 1.,'ihour, *vr ICi/^ht 
4 u Iij , i!itiitr:u,v I Iinnr,:i' Day; Parnell, cr under 
I Ml S..tl-. 4 i, Miii ; j Parnell, H.'.sobitionH inndo by 
,!.-u\ t. Ini , Vi;s i ( lS'.r/, i. 3H. Sense of fatiY.ne felt 

by, it. 'I3r. Speaking, ft'(vvinp; 

dislike f.r, ii. IS9, 233, 310. 

Speeches by {'''< OceasioiiH of, (ind 

Hide, nntt V'ii Hill), i. 2-10. The- 
<!ni-'i* v al opininiis ehalh'nf;eo! on 
T\ in ; ide , Morley'.s <ne <le<i(.ion 
ni.Vr'!ee !u, i. I SI), *'<' (iltut 
CitttiliMt, iNr.ilivi.-.t, and Halion- 



I 



..*' ' , U '/.'I '*' f .r':ul}} 
. U^-^. I JJl**-f<!/./ I 

t'-hi-r -f *!t" i'i 

.- -. i V, ,. .4 flr 

. *' /,r?>.. .5 .'-i.-Mr*. J 'J 

/%;;: ,,if.i:; *,.i,vf?r. i 

1*'., f. tlfrt.UV |il'||i 
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against, ii. 46. Travels of, see 
Places visited. 

"Morley's murderers," rumour con- 
cerning, i. 223-4. 

Morocco question, the, ii. 344. 

Morris, William, i. 303. 

Moslem, see Mahometan, above. 

Motives in Conquest, graduated 
scale of Wrong in accordance 
with, ii. 80-1 ; of Men, Eldon's 
query on, and Pitt's reply, i. 195-6. 

Motley's History of the Dutch 
Republic, ii. 133. 

Mountain nature as influencing 
Stephen's writing, i. 119-20. 

Mountjoy Prison, visit to, i. 382. 

Mowbray, , ii. 102. 

41 Mugwumps," Roosevelt's attitude 
to, ii. 107. 

Munzer, , i. 64. 

Murray, Professor Gilbert, a talk 
with, on Greek matters, ii. 63 ; 
translations by, of Greek poets, i. 
287, ii. 129, 130 ; visit from, i. 64. 

Murray, Sir George, ii. 71-132. 

Murraj^s, the, ii. 74. 

Mus6e Carna valet, Paris, visit to, rev- 
olutionary treasures of, i. 300. 

Muslim League, claims of, on Indian 
Reforms, ii. 275. 

My Prisons (Pellico), influence of, 
i. 26. 

Myers, Frederic W. H., Fortnightly 
articles by, i. 86; on Marcus 
Aurclius as the Saint of Agnosti- 
cism, ii. 363. 

"Nabochlish," a useful word, ii. 
222-3. 

Nagpur, and the Indian Congress, 
ii. 236. 

Nansen, Frith of, ii. 296. 

Naples, Prince of, i. 279. 

Naples, ii. 65; a forsaken visit to, 
ii. 113; Garibaldi's occupation 
of, i. 78. ' 

Napoleon I., i. 186, 301, ii. 64; 
hatred of, for ideologues, i. 241 ; 
as immorality incarnate, Talley- 
rand on, i. 76 ; militarism of, i. 
24; Wordsworth on, i. 195. On 
the absence of morality in war, ii. 
55; on consulting the Holy See, 
ii. 271 ; on men of letters, i. 90. 

Napoleon III., i. 83, 301 ; as agent 
of Mazzini's ideas, i. 76 ; and 
Cobden's Commercial Treaty, i. 



139-40; and the r Crimean War, 

i. 40 ; coup d'Etat of, i. 87 ; 

Machiavellianism and Quixotism 

of, ii. 49; Mill's wrath at, i. 55; 

and the war of 1870, Meredith on, 

i. 45-6. 
Naseby, ii. 51 ; a day at, with 

Wolseley, ii. 49. 

Nathan der Weise (Lessing), apo- 
logue in, i. 43. 

Nation, the real dwellings of, ii. 359. 
National Council for Ireland, Cham- 
berlain's project for, i. 206, 208. 
National Education, Morley's papers 

on, in the Fortnightly, misjudg- 

ments of, i. 90. 

National Wealth, Bastiat on, i. 138. 
Nationalist Party and Liberal Home 

Rule plan (1891), Gladstone on, i. 

278 ; Morley's resignation feared 

by (1892), i. 340; triumph of 

(1885), i. 203; writers among, 

defects of style of, i. 378-9. 
Nationality, principle of, rise of, ii. 55. 
Nations, History of, Gladstone on, 

ii. 55. 
Native Indian Princes, Council of, 

question of, ii. 175-6, 215, 225. 

Influences on, ii. 206. 
Natives, Employment of, Cromer on, 

ii. 169. 
Natural History Museum, meetings 

at, ii. 132. 
Natural Representatives of the 

human race, Macaulay on, ii. 

358. " 
Natural Rights, Chamberlain's 

speech on, Morley's criticism of, i. 

157-8. 
Natural Science, reaction of, on 

tradition, i. 12, 13, 14 et sqg. t 25. 
Nature, and Man, oneness of, ii. 65; 

Euripides on, ii. 129. 
Nature of Things (Lucretius), historic 

value of, Goethe on, ii. 128; 

influence, poetry, and power of, ii. 

118-19, unaffected by the Anti- 

Lucrece, ii. 121 n. 
Naval Discipline and Republicanism, 

ii. 137. 
Naval Estimates (1894) and the fall 

of Gladstone's Government, ii. 3 

et sqq. 

Navy, Cabinet Committee on, mem- 
bers of, ii. 307. 
Neapolitan corruption and its cure, 

Cavour on, ii. 136. 
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NVrtwity, Mill on, I KO. 

Mocker and Twr.t compared, i. S4. 



A i nH<vnth Century, article in, by 
the Bishop of Madras on cruelty 



in Animal Sacrifices in India, ii. 
HPJ; Harrison's article in, on 



i, problem in I'.S.A., ii. Ji.'iO 7; 

Shu v\'\ , .' 
Mel-.on, Admit ;d i,.-rd. hatred of, for Machiavellism (1SU7), ii. 70. 

the l'tvn-h, ii. 4 -S, \ictury of, at \ Nobili, i. 105. 

the Nile, i, ,*>','.. j Nohaut, home 1 of George Band, i. 80. 

Nen ( 'tut' Itifiuf , !. UU. Nonconformity, of Chamberlain, i. 



NMr.Mju-hi;i\i-lIi;i!5i- tn, i, 1UI. 



lfr>; lOnjdiwh, Hinvll on, i. .150. 



Nr r.tlmr* :t<ii.ii -., i!u\ ii. ss no, j Non-Imperialist majority antici- 
NrpnJ, Miw-.trr <i, u i <!', to KUK-I pa<<nl ( I <)()">), ii. 142. 

i:iinl * I'Jfist, ii, ',\i l i. i Non i n.sc, attitude 1 to, of a rich 

NV\v < ! .nr? lunr! \\\\}\ Hntli.'.fltild j nature, i. ivM. 

ii(, ii. His. ! Norfolk, 15th Duko of, i. "204. 

N"A tjr,l.n.l, l.ii'-r;iii inj? movement j Norfolk holiday, of Morloy, oc<uipa- 

in, l'd !>y 1 : HUT in, i. 1*1. | lions, visits, excursions, reaxlin^ 

Nrw Il*;i-., Mulr'.'-* ;ulirle tn, j during, L 271 * w/f/. 

Mill";i pr;ij-.i< "1, i. .'','. i Nonnan, ~-, Vi<'eroyalt.y of India, 

\i--Af;r.tli- n i'Mti-. ii. 1,'JS, MnH'y I dcetinedhy, ii. .'M4. 

rlr.-frd tin-jnluT !<-r 'l^M'.', i. Is-t ; ! N'orlli, Lonl, Httiiudti of, to rehelH, 

-.*nt !'*t:ut' ( i : iss.'it, j. '.Mi(;; i. 17S; lonj.* Prime Ministerhood 

nprrhi-i iif . IVvii. i, ;MM, I'll'' of, ii. 71. 

flHr,' ', i. ;ii', .I'-'ti . IT 'lcrf j.ijj i f ; Xi.rlheote, , attitude of, to tho 

Mt.drv. pnhti.-.d imp -M *-i, i, ! Indian Reforms Hill, ii. HOO. 

Ili'V H. \li'"'." ir-ri li u ,-it ! ; Northnmhrian Miner;; and Morloy, 

(J.-nri.tl 1 .l-'-ti-.t "I I'-'i.i, u\ I/ , ! i. UV.t. 

vne.u - % ^t, ^' f u-.v-Mit 't Mi.l'-.\ '.' ! \trlon, < 'harles, ii. 107. 

In-ih <*!?; ilH^*,, i. ;'t.'i ^ : !.:i^ X<*veli:>,(s inid-Virtori:in, 5. -(>. 

oviiirj:, < 'h.iJidn'jl at*" i bundling | A u? uni in'tjunnm of U:u*on, edited by 

o{. i. t-t. ; Funlrr, ii. iW. 

V-t litliK'l fSttUi*. iu, f.il--<* jsfyle : Nnnc'hum, Vineonnt, wv: Harconrt, 

if t i, ;;'/S. Hi, Hon. Lewis. 

Xrttm.ut, i'uditml. : hijt'ii:il, it. 

i;M, ,*^>m..M r.i, $ '.'/, ;**!!, ;U4, Olmii, ii. <5. 

()i Mrifui-v! ; i-i inoU -r 4 \\i-.itiut, t>'Hrien, \V. ( n pivtriot, i. ^70 ; in- 

iif.| MII fhr 'i.i!*' *.*-*', i. HHi, u rnrceration of, ii. '-J1S. 

jiiuMrur* J.rt..t.- fhr i^llertu . )' 'ntmell, Dnuiel, Utiluvr's lines on, 

i,,m.l, i tn, nit thr fi-nrtfl 4 i. li-JT ; C'jvtholic cnm.neipation 

J4h.-r'dr-m. . "*'. wtrnK^le of, L 24(>, 24S ; compared 

NYtt^.-iprf Pf"", fp'wint? iuHiH-Ji.-p : \vi!ii ( 'nnnin^ 5. 3S7, with Parnell, 

nf rlMiS> i '.'.''* ' 5Uui <'^i <tr?4 . J- *' 7 rvli( '- M of ' in 

NMUMI^ U.ija.I-.. impj.-v.i.i Iffi >, UIIIH\ i. ii'lH; Htati-hiMJinsihip of, 
*' (totdwtn Smith on, controverted 



, 
mnde below (ISSO), ii. :*1 ; on 



Nih"lo ll "I Uur.iii. Aui?l- i by Mutiey, i. USS; ntaine of, lit 
* 'llii .',u.-?rv.?,-f n,,uv,n,v.ii. ir,<i. ' l-ifinui, Parnetl'M In.yeot linp; speech 
\r-h-. !.'. >ir \trhm.u.lnSUiHiliJ. 1 
u ji,i 4 |'/h n, ,.ji AUMM-ifir*. ii. I *.. ' 
Ni.'h-h.'u '^t W , u :'*HI, '. 



ivl^ioiiH, . I^S. 

uwtf, remtin^ in, i. UW>. 

/i/oi.-; in**/ //i- N/^'V/.r, by 



^f.i, , .. (HIW, nlniin of, ii HIS. ^ 

\il'n-m lurvut'- -UJh.-uitv with, 'Hjr:i, Father, scheme of, for nn- 
j- H ' proving Cottn^cr*. Land, etc., Htic.- 

\:,. u.^!,- .! thr. ;;/:. . (-, i.t. i. MSM. 

Niii,'f.-n,!i.-ri- t Mi* t:..:-.i..-l..f UfMinn (>l A\ ClhidHtotHMA feoluip; on, 11. 

,-t^U,ti-.U..| It-i.ri..M'.t;, iUJ.Hhutnf r,S. > 

' fom,MI (M,rl.-), . ->0 -1. 
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Olmsted, F. L., on the Slave States 
on the eve of the Civil War, ii. 106. 

On Liberty (Mill), instant effect of, 
i. 60, where conceived, i. 61, posi- 
tion of the book as history and as 
literature, i. 62, influence on, of 
his wife, i. 63 ; Macaulay's views 
on, i. 63-4; Ruskin on, i. 64; 
Tolstoy's words applied to, i. 64-5. 

One Man, One Vote principle, re- 
introduced by Moiiey, i., 91. 

Opinion, difference of, i. 71. 

Opium, question, ii. 202-3, debate on 
(1906), ii. 172; revenue, Indian 
sacrifice of, how balanced (1910), 
ii. 330. 

Optimism, Stephen's attitude to, 
i. 121. 

Optimists in Parliament, i. 191-2. 

Orakzai tribe, why not taken over, 
ii. 243. 

Orange faction, at Belfast, turbu- 
lence of, i. 222-4, 343-4, 378. 

Oratore, de (Cicero), ii. 64, 67. 

Oratory, Parnell unaffected by, i. 241. 

Ordeal, The, of Richard Fevcrel (Mere- 
dith), Meredith on, i. 49. 

Order of Merit, instituted by King 
Edward VII., Morley included 
in, ii. 104 ; the other original mem- 
bers, ii. 104 n. 

Orford, Earl of, and Wolterton, i. 282. 

Origin of Contemporary France, 
Taine's work on, i. 301, ii. 6. 

Origin of Species (Darwin), publica- 
tion of, i. 14, conflict on, at Oxford, 
i. 13. 

Origines de la France contemporaine 
(Taine), i. 301; on Gladstone's 
table, ii. 6. 

Orkney, ii. 65. 

Ornsay, Isle, scenery at, ii. 65. 

Orsini, attack of, on Napoleon III., 
i. 55, 185. 

Orthodoxy, dissent from, political 
uneasiness aroused by, i. 90 ; rela- 
tions of, with Reason, i. 103. 

Osborne, the swearing-in at, of 
Gladstone's 1886 Cabinet, i. 215. 

Overs trand, . summer stay at, i. 271 
et sqq. 

Overton, , writings of, i. 9. 

Oxford, Bishops of, see Stubbs, and 
Wilberforce. 

Oxford poems of Arnold, ii. 101. 

Oxford University, Chamberlain's 
saying at, i. 148 ; Cobden on, i. 



136; disputations at (1850-60), 
i. 8, 12-13; pioneers of progress 
from, i. 25 ; politicians from (1859), 
i. 12; reaction at (1897), ii. 66; 
Morley at, i. 7 et sqq. ; honours 
conferred on him by, ii. 101-3; 
Morley 's speech at (1909), ii. 310. 

Paget, Sir James, i. 270. 

Pailleron, , meeting with, i. 303. 

Paintings at Kilkemy, ii. 34. Mod- 
ern French, i. 299. 

Palermo, visit to, i. 116. 

Pall Mall Gazette, edited by Green- 
wood, i. 168. Morley's editorship 
of, i. 168-9, ii. 290, politics of, i. 
169, as to Irish affairs, i. 173, 174- 
5 ; Stead's position on, i. 169. 

Palmerston, Viscount, and the Arrow 
war, i. 141 ; Cabinet of, in 1859, 
Oxford men in, i. 12; and the 
Danish War of 1864, ii. 88 ; and 
the Don Pacifico case, i. 140 ; 
numerous colleagues of, ii. 7; 
sincerity of, Cobden on, i. 195; 
and Turkish reform, i. 279. 

Papal Dominions, severance of, 
from the Papacy, ii. 55. 

Paradise Lost (Milton), a criticism 
on, ii. 125. 

Paradiso (Dante), i. 17, ii. 134. 

Paris, visits to, friends met, and 
things seen in, i. 161, 298 et sqq. 

Paris Mob, 1848, Lamartirie's en- 
counters with, ii. 122. 

Paris Salons, of the 18th and early 
19th centuries, i. 89. 

Parish Councils Bill, endangered 
(1894), ii. 4. 

Parker, , and the Baghdad Rail- 
way, ii. 345. 

Parker, Charles, Peel's papers edited 
by, ii. 5. 

Parliament (see also Commons and 
Lords), common sense in, changes 
in, ii. 100. Historic plunge taken 
by (1909), as to Indian Reforms, 
ii. 291 et sqq. Position of, in regard 
to India, Fowler's dispatch on, ii. 
244, Morley on, ii. 171, 173, 178-9. 
195, 263 ct sqq., 278, 299, 308-9. 

Parliament Act (1911) (sec afao Veto 
Bill), ii. 347; passing of, ii. 356. 

Parliamentary Committee on Indian 
affairs adumbrated by Morley, ii. 
194-5. Debate, nature and pur- 
pose of, i. 192. Life, disappoint- 
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inenl.'i of, Chamberlain on, i, ISO ; 
Morley";:. br^innin^ of, i. !M, 

length of, i, PJ3, period pa. . e.i in 
nppo. itioii, i. I'.iii; after the Peace 
of Prehai,!., ii. KJ.'i. t^ue.uicn:, of 
paramount intpi<rt;mee O^M and 

onward:.*, u. a-lii 7 tt >.</</ llule, 

a:* oppo rd to Mi.tthio' potter, 

favour on, i. I'M; preferable to 
fhr bc"f 1 '<poti -m. Morh-y on, i. 
3Ul ; preferred to Pni:. >ian bureau- 
cracy, ii. 73. >, T.\pi",, i. I'.W 7. 

/"iiniium-.-iM'i/ <: i ?,:w nf ;',< // 
ltnt::.h (W.'mV.'i H'odd*. i. L'lis. 

Parliamentary Uin.*i:trutton I Ireland) 
Act, 1, IVt. 

P.tl'lieit, Ch.U'Iei Stewart, j, 1.I7S, 
Vlfi; iiUlfudr 4', {n the pne.f ,, ii. 
.17, to Sp'Mf'r-r, i 7-7, f h.U'.u'fer 



! Rains of (ISS5), i. 1S2; policy of, 
I master-keys to, i. 240 ; stages, in 
career of, i, 230 7, 240 ct w/f/., 251 
ft w/r/., 203, 200-7; as "tamer of 
wild animals," i. 243; true place 
of, in politics, i. 24!?. Relations of, 
with JYlorley, i. 2.'IX, 240, 244., 245, 
251, 25S <( ,v w ., 208, ii. 320, On 
the attitude to him of the clergy, 
i, 2.'iS, 255; on his colleagues, i. 
2515; on the coming divorce caso, 
a:i iiiYeeting his future, i. 253-4 ; 
on hiinself, his defects of character, 
i. 212, 253, and his tastes, i. 253; 
on Irish Land Purchase, i. 251-2; 
on his trust in Morley, i, 2G7-8. 
Parnell Commission as aiTce.ting 
I'arnellVi popularity, i. 237 S, 
failure of, i. lifts ; ClhuLstone's 



dr 



..M r . i.iuifi,,Ni oi, i. 'Ml; 

'i ; !, i, '.'i/, '4. t., in mm 



With TfUlh, I. 71 "' i , .*." I- 'fur 
nev*. i. 71 J .1. ii:,--.ifle-.-- ul ;um, 



Htnuenti. I 7U. MeL-dilh'.llt.p!.- - 

mi >u ..1. i 7U . ifi.il.vi'- iti.-u'ht 
of, juul !> *ipplt ! Mfion. i, 7l -s * n . 
timMin-" >!, t. ;ii;' I'Mliti.-;.! 

ivlrirurr-.. ,,: J',M\ rol Imj? -pe.vfj 

utitf-.il oj, in Kiliirtush -.m, i. I7^t, 
as I . dn,t|<pi<-; -*t J'V, nl fhr 1'l.ut 

eii*e !M t*-nv> with, i, 71*1. at 21 
f.itt, !> tji.nMiut?. t, 7tn, fc'*,i":iiT'M 

..ptiUMtt !. t IVV. iv> lrr>h .-erit- 

t;u\, M-al-v'n ^jjr^ritt-.n nnd hi-. 

!^^"^hvM^,/', l ,v.^,^iltl^fV^v/Hl 

flTfltH-!. i Vd *f ;'//, 7.'il#. H>'hH 

of ffje. LtfH-f;.iI !* d-t . . 7.'7 / -'//., 

'.*';*, lu ? ! ..ifntudr ii. lh- Ju,iHef, i 

;rii7 7 , \!tfl '/ lui-'hf.n iufrr- 

%}rw ttlfh, bi-Ii-t*" f!* dtV-t r * :!', 
t 7'l, 7'/7 . Mtil'\'-- -h.'^te- i?t 

ri-.rriil.: p.rr/iifjli" Jo|- l.l'i reiJf^ill, t, 

'.MIS . !*-.a|j lint 5*liif.h 4 rise 
\rnjitti3r. i 7oV , it-iur> "I, linh 

N'irt.|i.|ljt:! ;ifflUJ* ' ; I SIT.?', 

t X.?H, ,l,'o i,j"n!rn:<tt-i <t, "p 



* Parnelliie Party, activities of, in the 
1 Commons (1S05), ii. 22; aims of 

. ISSftj, i. 205; dcliance by, of law 
(IMKJ), an instance of, i. 345; :it.t.i- 
Indeof the hiuyei'M, i. 34(5; majori- 

1 . of ilSS'.i), 'i. IS2 3, 

'; Party System, l'ox on, ii. OS; Mor- 
ley',-4 faith in, i. 102, 103; nteady- 

' Pnrum, ii. o2, 03. 

| Pascal, Illai:;e, i. Ill, and the mirac.lo 

j o| the Holy Thorn, i. 100; on in- 

I r<ut ttn<l r'r,r,mt (i 'arlyle), i. 2SO, 2S3. 

1 article:! ly, i. HO; ntyle of, Mcro- 
i dith on, ii. b'iO ; on literary stylo, 
! i, M, 
| PathtiM, rare in Meredith's work, i. 42. 

Patience, ma-stery of Halifax on, i. 204. 
{ PitStinon. Mark, ii. HH ; essay by, 
I on KiiKli.Mh I>t*iwu, i. 72; /'Vr^- 
I nightly nrtJcleH by, i. SO; influence 

of, i, 7; on what it in important, 

in know of uny a#e, i. 172. 
Paul, Father, historian, ii. 134, 

duality of, i. 75. 
Paul III,, Pope, on Belief, Good 

Conduct and Krrorn of Opinion, 

i, 71. 
JVai-t*, attitude to, of the (Jerman 

Kmperor, ii, 237, 23!). Hpeeehw* 

on. of Cobden and UJMraeli, 5, 142. 
Peaeock, 'I'hoinaji bove, i, 37. 

Pedant, an un.'ioeiuble, i. 373. 

Pe*-!, Sir Robert, i. 233, ii. 00; and 
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Catholic Emancipation, i. 246; 
papers of, publication and recep- 
tion of, ii. 5; on Cobden's elo- 
quence, i. 136. 

Peer Premier, objection to, of a 
Liberal group (1895), ii. 16; posi- 
tion of, pros and cons of, ii. 23. 

Peers, creation of, to swamp opposi- 
tion to Bill limiting the Veto of 
the H. of L., ii. 348, Archbishop 
of Canterbury on the effect of, ii. 
354; the King's "natural reluc- 
tance" to assent to, ii. 350-L 

Peers, ineligible for the Council of 
India, ii. 233. 

Pelham, , ii. 102; history of 
Roman Empire being written by 
(1891), i. 275; on literary style 
as affected by lecturing, i. 275; 
on Mommsen's energies, i. 274-5. 

Pellico, Silvio, My Prisons, by, im- 
mense effect of, i. 26. 

"Penseroso," the, of Michelangelo, 
Meredith's attitude to, i. 50. 

"People of England," the, Sinha's 
remark on, at the Indian Council 
(1910), ii. 324r-5. 

Percy, Earl, ii. 180, 183; feeling of, 
as to Deportation, ii. 316; and 
Indian Reforms, ii. 209, 307; 
Turkophile sympathies of, ii. 245. 
Speeches by, on Anglo-Russian 
Agreement, ii. 245 ; Indian Bud- 
get and Press Law, ii. 268; Indian 
Reform Bill, ii. 304. Suggested 
as Morley's successor at the India 
Office, ii. 324. On the Committee 
stage of the India Bill (1909), ii. 
307; on London feeling as to 
cause of Indian riots, ii. 215. 

Pericles, death of, Plutarch on, ii. 116. 

Permanent Officials, Balfour on, 
i. 228. 

Persia, affairs in (1907), ii. 238, 
Minto on, ii. 241-2. Revolution 
in, effect of, in India, ii. 154. 

Persian Gulf, problems of, ii. 195- 
196, 241, 247-8, 344. Sub-Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence on, 
ii. 247-8, 293. 

Personal, the, in Politics, Disraeli on, 
ii. 95. 

Perthes, Justus, publisher, i. 35. 

Peshawar, ii. 201. 

Pessimism, polymorphism of, ii. 
119-20. 

Pessimists in Parliament, i. 192. 



Petty, Lord Henry, ii. 71. 

Philanthropists, good done by, ii. 
172. 

Phocion, ii. 103. 

Phoenix Park, life in, and visitors 
received, i. 368 et sqq. Murders 
in, i. 177. Murderers, where exe- 
cuted, i. 38. 

Physical Basis of Life, Huxley's 
Fortnightly article on, stir made by 
i. 90. 

Physical Science and Political Lead- 
ers, ii. 97. 

Physics and Politics (Bagehot), i. 86. 

Physiocrats, the, works of, i. 81. 

Pinkerton, the detective, ii. 259. 

Pioneer, The, on the "blunder" [of 
the Partition of Bengal], ii. 182-3 ; 
on the status of the Governor- 
General of India, ii. 299. 

Pirate, The (Scott), the storm in, 
ii. 65. 

Pitt, William, ii. 71, and the Act of 
Irish Union, Harcourt's attitude 
to, ii. 96; and Catholic Emanci- 
pation, i. 310; colleagues of, 
conduct of, on his death, ii. 11; 
Prime Ministerhood of, length 
of, ii. 71 ; resignation of, in 1801, 
i. 312; and Shelburne, i. 136; 
Slave Trade speech of, famous 
quotation in, ii. 99; on the mo- 
tives actuating the majority of 
men, i. 195-6. 

Pity, Mill's key-word, i. 57. 

Place, Francis, philanthropic allies 
of, i. 150. 

Plaindealer, the, ii. 57. 

Plan of Campaign, the, nature of, 
i. 330 ; and Coercion, ParnelTs 
view on, i. 245. 

Playground of Europe (Stephen), 
charm of, i. 120. 

Pliny, line from, i. 115. 

Plutarch, on the death of Pericles, ii, 
116. 

Pobedonostzeff, , on Liberalism, L 
22-3. 

Poetry, defined by poets, i. 95, ii, 
119. Learned by Morley, i. 280-1, 
282, 283, 284, 287. Of Lucretius 
(#.-y.), character of, ii. 119. 

Police, Irish, reorganisation of, i. 179, 

Police protection, as seen in Clare 
(1893), ii. 25 et sqq- 

Policy, high summits of, Lyall on, 
ii. 202. 
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Predominanoe of Parliament over 
Indian affairs, Morley's insistence 
on, ii. 171, 173, 178-9, 195, 244, 
203 <i w* ^78, 299, 308. 
"PKKlominaut Partner" speech by 
>lx*ry, ii. 20, affect of on Cham- 
iin, i. 296, on the Irish, ii. 20, 
reply, ii. 21-2. 



, . -. 
l*rtwhyt wianH in tho Commons, wrath 

of (itttW), !L 249. 
Pm*ntatUm Brothers, schools under, 

!i, 40. 
!** Imw f(^r India, Ibbotson on, 

It 210; propomilH on, ii, 231-3. 
Pw**, Ulwriy of, Morley on, ii. 818. 
Pritte of Intt*Hfot differentiated from 



Vanity, ii. 9&-8. 
r, Dr., I 140. 
Prfi Mlnistar, choice of (1895), 

Mortay on, ii. 1L, 
!*rinw MiuiHtont in order of length 

of twin of offiw, U, 71. 
IVi* f T/w (MaaMavelH), Acton's 
cryptic imyiug ia preface to, i. 
KU 200 I ; and the Jameson 
ttnM, ii. K5. 

t*rimi|lts hi^j, level of, of Liberal 
imrty, i, :il3. 

i. 34. 
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to th Cabinet (1808), 
12. 2t; in th H. of L., on th 
xt^Hifici nwlirtg of th Sotitib Africa 
BUI (HKK)), fi. 313. 

I*nt liinmtion of th Kin^-Emperor 
to tliti Priuctw and Peoples of 
India (190K), ii, 276-7, 280, 303, 

t4t f u. mm << N- 

i*nift*ItMinl Politickm and patri- 
rfjiti Whi contrast between, 
U. SMtt T. 

Prtiicrt'*, i Ud; not identical with 
Htitoc^acy or Itamooracy, ii, 100- 
IU ; Tttrwt'ii Id of, i. 09 ; value 
a! I!M IttiiH, I. 20, 

I*r*iiiPtheiw, story of, an iliurtratiott 
nf Ai^chyluii'M pwdmism, ii. 119- 

m 

"Pfwr>^** (Browning), philosophy 

r, IL 1*10, 

PniMititt Abftoluttan, Cobden'i attf- 
ttttk to, I. 138-9. Bad faith, i. 
187. 

i, U. 5i. 
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Psalms, authorship of, i. 289. 

Psychical Research, Sidgwick's specu- 
lations on, i. 123. 

Public Life, Morley's debt to Burke 
in regard to, i. 82 ; the two great 
pests of, ii. 321. Money, control 
of, and waste of, Morley on, ii. 
195, 202, 231, 237, 250. Opinion, 
infallibility of, Mill's Liberty, a 
war-cry against, i. 64; rational, 
Cobden's broken reed, i. 141-2 ; 
on the Reform of the H. of L., 
ii. 357; subtle forces of, ii. 99. 

Public Services of the Spencer family, 
i. 220. 

Public Speaking, change in, ii. 99- 

100; in India, proposed control 
of, ii. 232. 

Publisher, the great, status of, i. 34. 

Pulpit utterances (1891), in relation 
to War, i. 293. 

Punjab, the, troubles in (1907), 
ii. 211-12. 

Puseyites, war against, i. 25. 

Pym, John, ii. 320 ; impeachment 
by, of Stratford (1640), ii. 354. 

Pytchley Hunt, the, i. 219. 

Quackery and Cant, aversion to, 

of Minto and of Morley, ii. 153. 
Quakers, Voltaire on, i. 282. 
Quarterly Review (1867), Deutsch's 

article on the Talmud in, i. 90. 
Quebec and its associations, ii. 108. 
Queen's College, Cork, President of, ' 

interview with, i. 374. 
Queenstown mail, deputation on, 

ii. 33. 
Quintillian, on Sallust's Jugurtha, 

ii. 73. 

Racine, Meredith's estimate of, i. 
43. 

Radical, extremism of Chamberlain, 
i. 212; programme (1885), i. 
201 ; watchwords, Hume's addi- 
tion to, ii. 47. 

Radicalism, of Cobden, i. 136. 

Radicals, Harcourt on, i. 166 ; keep- 
ing friends with (1908) , ii. 269. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, on Death, ii. 124. 

Ranke, the historian, i. 68. 

"Ransom," i. 201, 212. 

Raphoe, Dr. O'Donnell, R. C. Bishop 
of, illicit distilling quelled by, ii. 
29, 43 ; meeting with, ii. 41 ; talk 
with, on Irish matters, i. 379-80. 



Rationalism, rising current of, L 13, 
14, 15, 17, 25; influence in sup- 
port, of the Fortnightly, i. 88; 
Mill called the saint of, ii. 363; 
protagonists of, and their influence, 
ii. 366; Sidgwick's expression 
of, i. 124. 

Rawal Pindi, turbulence at, ii. 213, 
215, 231. 

Reade, Charles, influence of, i. 26. 

Reading, idleness in, i. 373, Butler 
on, i. 291. 

Real-politik, origin of, i. 101. 

Reason versus Rhetoric, ii. 51. 

Rebels, attitude to, of George III., 
Lord North, Burke, and Chat- 
ham, i. 178. 

Reciprocity, heresy of, i. 139. 

Redistribution, Chamberlain on, i. 
166. 

Redmond, John, M.P., ii. 21, 22; 
attitude of, to the Home Rule 
Bill of 1893, i. 362; motion of, 
for retention of all the Irish mem- 
bers, snatch division on, i. 363; 
talk with, at Dublin Mansion 
House dinner, i. 386-7. 

Red Tape, virtues of, ii. 198. 

Reflections on the French Revolution 
(Burke), stir made by, i 90. 

Reform Act (1832), effect of, on the 
H. of L., ii. 357. 

Reform Circular (Indian Reforms), 
ii. 226 ; reception of, at home, ii. 
229. 

Reform tendency at home as affect- 
ing Revolutionary tendencies in 
India (circa 1905), ii. 150, 156. 

Reformation, the, struggles associ- 
ated with, parallel to, i. 143. 

Reforms, how begun, ii. 203, and 
how arrested, ii. 212. 

Regicides, the, and the decay of 
Cant, Carlyle on, ii. 51. 

Registration, discussed, i. 294. 

Regulations, Indian (affecting De- 
portation), of: 1818, ii. 215, 307, 
318, 327; 1909, the Minto Dis- 
patch on, ii. 314; passage of, 
through the Council in White- 
hall, ii. 316-17, 320-1; proposals 
regarding issue of, ii. 316. 

Relief Works, in Ireland, political 
aspect of, i. 331-2. 

Religio Medici (Browne), style of, i. 
94. 

Religion, negation of, Mill on, i. 67, 
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enter, , oa Centralising ten- 
(fancies at the India OJSSioe (1908), 

iL 



(ftouasoau), the fifth, charax 
of, L 120. 

twiwra, the, m the 19th century, 
i, 85. 

t'volutiontury doings, I^ronoh, Irish, 
tmd Inditvn, MorLoy on, ii. 186-7. 
I^nwl^ra, viooa and virtues of, i. 
2t4. 

!*<? rfi /><wis Monrfea, Filon's 
iurtl(lo in, an Morloy, i. 303. 
Aw/tt Pkwino (Merwlith), Meredith 
on, L 49, 

titmmittuMi, in Ireland, i. 171. 
Utx>t, M , on Egyptian affairs 

ciHini), L ,102 a. 

tkhy, , fwultn of, i. 360-1 ; and 

fchi* Homo Rule Bill of 1893, i. 

JtM); on Jt*wwlV rapidity of in- 

uticht, i, :MU). 

iii4lil, i"^ Natural Eights. 
tm(/ 7*As arwi ^/ir ft<ofc (Browaing), 

int4*ittH*tual moral of, and dramatic 

ftir% 1. 13*2 a. 

: ii|tt, MarchlotUMm of, death of 



, Mnrt|uln of, ii, 194; attitude 
of, to tin* Iitdiim I^tJfts Bill (1908), 
ii. SUM), to the* Iftdkn Meetings 
Aft* IL *Jil5 twtd to Indian Eeform, 

ii m7 H.UII. 

iiWy Hlr !L tmd Indian Reforms, 

ii. 22A; ist^ntai vitality of, ii. 229. 

Ktt/toriir (Meredith), i. 40. 

ItobidiMt'* men of Belief, two 

of, I, 105. 

i%td-Mt!a tori, ii. 151, 

Jit I; viUnw of, before Defence 

C'mnmittw, ii 201; Indian mili- 

tary itfftiiw diwnwidd with, ii* 156 ; 

Hint tli JuHtoe of the Mutiny 

imtfipiiitt, U. iH^i ; a Bunday with, 

nt At>t, U. 1HH; vWt from, be- 
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*ni n^l while muli^f Htraln, ii. 218. 

K*M*ktinlft. vWt to (1W>7), It 74. 
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with tti* BiHiiop of Rapho, i. 
tiHU, (Kforrl 4imtwttto of, i. 13; 
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Roman Empire, three historians of, 
i. 275. 

Rome, Church of, Morley's attitude 
to, i. 380, ii. 128, 196; the "real 
thing in," Bishop of Raphoe on, 
i. 380. Theological, Decline and 
Fall of, History of, desired by 
Morison, i. 10. 

Rome, visit to, audience with King 
Umberto, i. 380; talk with the 
General of the Jesuits, i. 381, ii. 
196. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, ' ' Landslide ' ' 
victory of, and election as Presi- 
dent (1904), ii. 106; personality, 
and policy of, ii. 106-7, 108 ; talk 
on, with King Edward VII., ii. 
133; visit to (1904), ii. 106-7, 
345; on the fatigue of being 
President, ii. 168 ; on quarrelling 
with Congress, ii. 171. 

Rosebery, Earl of, i. 202, 215, 267, 
ii. 3; at Althorp, i. 293-4; as 
converser, i. 319; as the "dark 
horse," i. 318; esprit of, i. 319; 
first chairman of L.C.C., i. 318 ; as 
litt&rateur , i. 318 ; knowledge of, 
of English political history, i. 
311-12; as sportsman, i. 319; 
status of, with reporters, i. 312, 
313; thanks from, for support 
at his first Cabinet meeting, ii. 
22 ; visit from, in Dublin, ii. 368 ; 
visits to, i. 202, 267, 311 et sqq., 
316-18. Political references to: 
Foreign Secretaryship of, i. 324 ; 
hints by, on withdrawal from 
politics, countered by Morley, 
i. 313, 315 ; imperialism of, ii. 
79; and the Irish Conciliation 
Bill, i. 350; as Party leader, i. 
318; prospects of Premiership 
of, i. 296-7, 376 ; as Prime Minis- 
ter, Morley's selection of, ii. 11, 
15, his reluctance overcome, ii. 
16; first Cabinet meeting under, 
ii. 22 ; end of his ministry, ii. 
47, 81-2. Speeches of, on Indian 
Reform, ii. 324; Irish affairs 
("predominant partner" speech), 
ii. 20-1, Chamberlain on, i. 296; 
Veto Bill, the dramatic rejoinder, 
ii. 352. On the death of the old 
H. of L., ii. 357; on Morley, as 
"sympathetic," i. 314 ; on Spencer, 
i. 317. 

Rosencrantz, , writings of, i. 97. 



Rosses, the, stone-strewn land of, 
and people in, ii. 43-4. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, Fortnightly 
articles by, i. 86. 

Rothschilds', the, dinners at, ii. 133. 

Roundheads, i. 180, and Irish Papists, 
i. 181. 

Round Table, the, basis of prelimi- 
nary of, i. 310 ; Harcourt on, i. 297. 

Rousseau, J. J., i. 91, 111, 164, influ- 
ence of, on Cobden, and the Man- 
chester School, i. 142 ; on the 
people, ii. 358i 

Rousseau (Morley), i. 97, 164. 

Royal Dublin Society, deputation 
from, i. 374. 

Royal Irish Constabulary, attend- 
ance of, at evictions, ii. 45-6; 
good qualities and appearance of, 
ii. 25, 42; good speech to, by a 
head constable, i. 378; members 
of, interviews with, ii. 25, 27, 35, 
40, 42 ; question of, under Home 
Rule, Parnell on, i. 255. 

Royal Proclamation to India (1908), 
ii. 276-7, 280, 303, text of, ii. 
309 et sqq. 

Royal Speech at end of session 1906, 
Indian reference in, ii. 197. 

Ruskin, John, i. 291 ; and the Matter- 
horn, i. 120; works of, and influ- 
ence of, i. 16. On Mill's Liberty, 
i. 64 ; on prisons, slavery, and war, 
i. 292 ; on resistance to authority, 
i. 292 ; on his use of the word 
"gods," i. 16-17. 

Russell, Sir Charles (Lord Russell 
of Killowen), Parnell' s thanks to, 
i. 238; visit to, i. 315 ; on Parnell 
as likely to impress an English 
jury, i. 244. 

Russell, T. W., ii. 22; effectiveness 
of, in Committee on Irish Land 
(1893), i, 351. 

Russia, change of policy regarding, 
ii. 150-1, Indian misgivings on, 
ii. 151, see also Anglo-Russian 
agreement. Compared with the 
British Empire, ii. 79. 

Russian methods with Anarchists; 
non-success of, ii, 327-8. Revo- 
lutionists' befogged ideas of, Irish 
parallel to, i. 182. 

Russo-British entente favoured by 
Nicholas II., ii. 110, 169. 

Russo-French Alliance, enthusiasm 
for, at St. Petersburg (1897), ii. 68. 
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in, si. 151. 
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Tooquevill on, i. 80, 81; writ- 
ings of Mill on, i. 60. 
uulhurat, Lord, on Spencer's feel- 
iugn towards Morley, ii. 335. 
ixo politicians, Chamberlain on, 
i* 157, 

murdor, the (1914), and its 

i. 296. 

, as writer, i. 291. 
atau, and th& Most High, Mill on, 
i, 106, 108. 

atow, Bir Ernest, on Anti-Opium 
vinwi in China, ii. 202, 
tardaj/ Rwitw, Morley's article in, 
an Now Ideas, praised by Mill, 
L 52; Morley's article in, on 
TrotMiiUfura de to Mer, Hugo's 
letter on, i. 74. 

HiptldHm of Lucretius, ii. 119, as 
ixfftttiUuft hi philosophy of Life, 
It, ittO. 

hror, Kdruond, attitude of, to 
I)mnt}(*racy, i. 301 ; literary style 
cif, it, CV3. 

KoWller, 4. (3. F., i. 6B; Mill on, i. 
lift; ami his publisher, i. 34; 
tm Otmlh in Greek Mythology, 
ii. 127. 

, F* ( on the effects of 
fall on Gladstone, and 
n MorU% i. 257. 
Nvhafar Oypty (Arnold), Tennyson 
cm, L 132. 

hosxnitutuw, A., i. 99 ; the Par&rga 
of, L UUl. 

Scitmoo, iiwl Philosophy in the 
|x>0mH of Lucretius, viws on, of 
MomnuKm, ii. 118, 123, Macauiay, 
il 123, fid Moriey, ii. 128-4. 
Ami Ifoliftlon, eonfiiot between, 
Ituly on, I. l04-. 
8m>tlan4, Wttd*s oiviiising roads in, 

ii. 44. 

Hmtland YftrU, a talk at, with ar- 
lrinh tenders (1890), i. 264. 
8>tt, -, Moray's leotion agent, 
1, 827. 

Hir Walter, CatW doubt of 
i. *^0; atom- 
by, in Th* Pirate, ii, 65; 
w thA wotd "NabocfctoW" ii 
(> Irish conditions in 1825, 
i, 180 ; on Oanning'i laoto in char- 
0ter U. IS; on his filings about 
Hport, ii 7; on speaking ol the 
, IL 1 17 ; on the wip and wita 
L S85. 
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Scottish election of 1906, Morley on, 

to Minto, ii. 157. 
Scottish Land Bill (1907), ii. 227. 
Scottish Metaphysicians in society, 

i. 89. 
Scottish Tour among constituents, 

and Montrose speech, ii. 75-7. 
Sculpture, modern French, i. 302. 
Second bests, Morley on, i. 301. 
Secret societies, difficulties in deal- 
ing with, i. 178. Irish tendency 
to form, ii. 43. 
Sects, evolution of, i. 57-8. 
Sodaine, f bust of, at the Theatre 

Fmneais, i. 300. 
Sedan, i. 87, 301, 365 ; surrender at, 

announced by Stephen, i. 118. 
Sod g wick, Adam, polemic of, i. 13. 
SMstdenk&r, the, of Schopenhauer, i. 

291. 

Self-governing Colonies and Do- 
minions, separate policies in, diffi- 
culties due to, ii. 179, 195. 
Senate of the United States, visits 

to, ii. 104. 
Sentences, Legal, Irish and English, 

compared, i. 386. 
Serajgunj Schools affair, and Fuller's 

resignation, ii. 184. 
Serfdom, Russian, abolition of, i. 78. 
Serious Call, The (Law), i. 9. 
Sermon on the Mount, in relation to 

Socialism, i. 290. 

S&rmons (Newman), i. 287, 290; 

passage in, shown to Morley by 

Rosebery, i. 314. 

Service of Man (Cotter Morison), i. 

12. 

Settled Land Acts (1881-2), effect 
of, on the old Territorial Aristoc- 
racy, ii. 357. 
Seven Lamps of Architecture (Rus- 

kin), i. 16. 
S6vign&, Madame de, and the Muse"e 

Carnavalet, i. 300. 

Sexton, W. H., protest of, against 

action of authorities in Belfast 

(1893), i. 343-4; on Morley' s 

friendship for Ireland, i. 266 ; 

on retention of Irish members, 

i. 363. 

Shadow, the, of Life, the Talmud on 

ii. 364. 

Shakespeare, Carnegie's love for 

ii. 112 ; religious stage markec 

by, i. 130 ; on Death, ii. 124. 

Shakespearean readings and- obser- 



vations, at Overstrand, i. 286, 
287, talk over, with Gladstone, i 
288. 

Shankhill Road affair, i. 344. 

Shaw, , as possible Irish Chief 
Secretary, Chamberlain on, i 
176. 

Sheffield, Chamberlain's election fail- 
ure at, i. 153. 

Sheffield meeting, Gladstone's hints 
for speeches at, i. 256; Morley's 
speech at, after ParnelTs divorce, 
i. 257. 

Shelburne, Earl of, accuracy of 
Rosebery's knowledge on, i. 311; 
Free Trade principles of, i. 136. 

Shelburne Hotel, meetings at, pre- 
liminary to Home Rule Bill of 
1893, i. 358. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, i. 20, 37, 
exiled life of, i. 371. 

Sherman, General, ii. 105. 

Shipbuilding at Belfast, i. 222. 

Sidgwick, A., ii. 102. 

Sidgwick, Henry,- battle of, for better 
education of women, i. 123 ; char- 
acteristics and beliefs of, i. 123, 
124; meeting with, i. 320-1; 
writings of, i. 124. 

Sidmouth, Viscount, ii. 270. 

Silesia, seizure of, by Frederick the 
Great, ii. 80. 

Simla, farewells at, to Minto (1910), 
ii. 337. 

Simon, Sir J. A., Walthamstow can- 
didature of, ii. 139. 

Sin, and its Penalty, imagery con- 
nected with, ii. 127. 

Sinclair, , ii. 76. 

Sinha, Mr., as Indian member foi 
Viceroy's Council, ii. 294, 301-2 
The Times on, ii. 303 ; at the Coun- 
cil table, ii. 334-5. 

Six Acts, the, ii. 270. 

Skeleton-emblem for Death, Leasing 
on, ii. 127. 

Skibo, visits to, ii. 137, 272, 314-15 
333, 336. 

Slavery, American, Abolition of, i. 20 

ii. 109 ; Lincoln's letter on, t< 

Greeley, i. 77 ; Gladstone anc 

Ruskin on, i. 292. 

Slave States before the Civil War 

Olmsted's writings on, ii. 106. 
Smith, Adam, i. 55, 84, precursor o 
Cobden, i. 136, works of, influenc 
of, i. 81, ii. 127. 
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timith. Utthlwiii, at Oxford* i 8; 
tlwiltt of (MHO), il 3;i4, On the 
Iri4t tittcatttm , tmituittri<* and un- 
ftitltf inil niririt in, i, 3h7 8; on 
Mirlv'rt MiiiiKtrt of Homo Rule, 
i. :ISH. 

^ttilflt, lit, Hun. W. IL* i, 200; ami 
( Vi*friu i, *H. 

Hmiltt. tfir I 1 . I'*,, HIM! Indian l)tu 
jniti iftiiii^ it. '*, :iiti 

Htmlh f****ri*n tf*tt*Mr;ii Sir 
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ppeial Supernatural Interposition, 
in relation to Social Evolution, i. 

107-8. 

acialists in Parliament, i. 192-3. 
<rtofor, Aaquith's joumalisiQ for, 

i. Ji75. On freodom of the Press, 
il 212; on Morley's austerity, L 
JU5; on Morley's unique position 
(1890,1.286. 

lHHHhtw, mot important part of, 
U. 207; and Parliamentary gov- 
wnnumt, i. 242; apace given to, 
by tho PIXWH, men's vogue as meas- 
ured by, i 312-13. 
xwrw, (TountcwH, ii. 335. 

wT, 2nd F^arl, Admiral, Navy 
work of, i. 220. 

MW, 5th Earl, i. 177, 208, 215, 
m t 271, ii. 18, 138, 335-0, 337; 
acHiuiUntonco made with, i. 219- 
20; apprtKriaUona of, i. 22-0-1, 
.112, ii. 335-0, 337; Chancellor 
of Monchmtw University, ii. 103; 
comirnttHi with Minto, ii. 338; 
CHiwlut^tw <m, ii. 70; as host, i. 
2fi 295; an Niiaakor, i. 220, 312; 
vi*it frciin, I. 271. Political refer- 
ins to: at fcht* Admiralty (1892), 
i. 325, IL 3 ; Gladstone's intention 
to tuiviHo, iw his miOGQWor, ii. 11 ; 
ptatii of, among Whig politicians, 
ii 247 ; Rottolxny diired by, as 
Clliwbktiw'w mi(KNMwor T ii. 15 ; Vice- 
royiUty wf, in lw4Mid, i. 177, 219 ; 
tutd < !otwkm, L 179, 219 ; eonver- 
vfan of, to Hom Eule (1886),' i 
210* itffiwt on Knglish ideas, i. 
817; Rrn critianl period than 
tutor, L 320 < 30; iw Morley's eol- 
ItmpiiS L 2UIO; Pttmtiri attitude 
to, i, 252. On Pftrotll as the only 
for the Irteh (1890), i 261; 
<m ftteiitlott of Irteh Members, 
i. m 

t$i*ww HiirlHvt, L 273, ii. 868; 
ami tlit Agftotttb School, i. 110; 
ami Ofttwgif^ U. 110; charaoter- 
illof t l, 11142, 116; at George 
Klbtr'*, i, 371 ; matter and manner 
of. In ./ufttice, L 283; philosophy 
nf, fete of, L 115; Sidgwtek'i 
(titlctinm of, i. 124; wishes as to 
lik intomwit, i. 1 15-16; works 
Uy, i 14, lf> 23; oa Comtism, 
I, lift; on Dcwith, L 113. 

Hprarw, Latfy Bsmh, !l 13a 
Arnold cm, i 129.' 
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Sport (see also Field Sports), Morley's 

sole venture in, ii. 6d-7. 
Spurgeon, Charles, as preacher, i. 9. 
Stael, Madame de, i. 48. 
Stanley, Dean A. P., lectures by, on 

Ecclesiastical History, i. 8. 
Stanzas in Dejection (Shelley), i. 284. 
State, the, Ethics as concerning, 

ii. 56 et sqq. 

State Socialism, Bismarck's conver- 
sion to, i. 143 ; possible coming of, 
to England, i. 143. 
States, effect on, of the doctrine of 
Evolution, i. 370. Moral rela- 
tions between, Mazzini on, i. 79. 
Statesman and Seer, difference be- 
tween, illustrated, i. 77. 
Stead, William, junior, help of, in 

the Life of Gladstone, ii. 91. 
Stead, W. T., at Holloway, i. 209-10 ; 
journalistic career, and fate of, 
i 169. 

Stedman, , ii. 183. 
Stella, death of, Swift on, ii. 114. 
Stephen, Sir James Fitzjames, i. 101 ; 

on Mill, i. 55. 

Stephen, Leslie (later Sir Leslie), 
characteristics of, i. 117 et sqq.; 
Fortnightly articles by, i. 86; in 
later life, i. 50 ; as literary comrade, 
i. 116-17; literary style of, i. 118- 
19 ; political views of, i. 121 ; 
death of, i. 122. On the American 
Civil War, i, 121 ; on the breaking 
up of Creeds, i. 19 ; on his friend- 
ship for Morley, i. 118. 
Sterling, John, i. 70-1. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, as writer, 

Lyali and Morley on, i. 375-6. 
Stewart, Dugald, words of, applied 

to Mill, i. 65. 
Stewart, Field-Marshal Sir Donald, 

i. 215 
Stills, illicit, put down by Bishop of 

Raphoe, ii. 29, 43. 
Stoicism, value of, i. 19. 
Stones of Venice (Ruskin), i. 16. 
Story, The, of Two Noble Lives, ii. 38. 
Strafford, Earl of (17th century), 
impeachment, ii. 354, and execu- 
tion of, ii. 355 ; fitness of, for rule 
in Ireland -or India, ii. 218, 232; 
watchword of, ii. 285. 
Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord, and 

Turkish reform, i. 279. 
Strauss, David, writings of, i. 97 
on Culture, i. 102. 



Strayed Reveller (Arnold), i. 277. 
Btrome Ferry, ii. 64. 
Strozzi, Piero, patriotism of, i. 242 
Stuart regime, Italian influence or 

Harcourt on, i^. 97. 
Stubbs, Dr. W., Bishop of Oxforc 

historian, lectures by, on Mediae 

val and Modern History, ii. & 

66 ; praise by, of Morley's Machic 

velli, ii. 66. 
Style, contest on, of the Schools 

Pater on, i. 96. English mastei 

of, Mill on, i. 66. 
Stylists, the, defects of, i. 94. 
Subjection of Women (Mill), i. 65 

Meredith's interest in, i. 47. 
Sublime, the, in Greek classics 

writings, Coleridge on, i. 95 

Hebrew sources of, ii. 364. 
Sublime, The, and the Beautifi 

(Burke), Lessing's translation o: 

ii. 126. 
Suffragium alienum, regard for, i 

102-3. 
Suicide, rare among men in goo 

work: exception, i. 372. 
Suir River, ii. 35. 
Sullivan, A. M., literary style o 

i. 378. 
Sully-Prudhomme, , and h 

Lucretianism, ii. 122. 
Sumner, Charles, and the America 

Civil War, ii. 104. 
Sunderland, Morley's welcome j 

(1885), i. 201. 
Superior Man and his Work, Carneg 

on, ii. 111. 
Supplices, lines from, learnt, i. 27 
Surrey days, Musings on, ii. 3( 



Swadeshi Procession (1909), failu 
of, ii. 316. 

Swan, Brother, head of Richmoi 
Street School of Christian Brothei 
i. 383, 384. 

Swift, Dean, i. 256, ii. 96; epita] 
of, i. 275-6 ; pessimism of, ii. 12 
story of, i. 3778 ; on the death 
Stella, ii. 114 ; on zeal for trui 
i. 102. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, 
critic, i. 41 ; Fortnightly artic] 
by, i. 86 ; idols of, the two, i. 7 
as poet, Meredith on, i. 42- 
prose of, i. 41 ; on Arnold's Thyrs 
i. 131 ; on Hugo as poet, i. 73. 

Switzerland, visit to, ii. 229. 
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Thw>toRjr, Amald'i contribution to, 
I 130, 131. Gonnan Schools of, 
intluwww of, at Oxford, i. 13. 
Thiw?4, L. A., Chamberlain com- 
parirci uith, i. 155; and the French 
Ifapuhlic, i. 78; on politics as 
im*fi<rahlp to literature, i. 186-7; 
on tlw wrlouH and the tragic in 
i'oUtu'H, i. 258. 

liinw* that Dtwtroy a Man, Glad- 
tttontt on, it. 72. 

iMtsiH* I- XttK, IThinkt^ wniut Uoadora, i 111. 
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i Thm itinKH, apoloicuo of, i. 43. 

f rtiii<*ytlidw an hiKtorian, ii. 1834, 
j Fwwli^r'n MitinuiUt of, ii. 68, 
,Thmtow find Wdon, Lords, differ- 
j iiit*i*n of, with (taming and Hus- 
kirtHon, tin Indian parallel to, ii. 165. 
j 7*Att# Mink* Parothuttra (Niotesch), 
j t IInit4rii of, it 120. 
Thifntin (ArncUl) an classed by 
Hwinburnoi i. 131 ; Tennyson's 
ftfaifW of, L l'l*2, 
Tibttf4fit!inf lifltilrw, ii, 230, 241. 
' flint* hfiirit, I^kiuriUing and Btimu- 
Infipir ftm'r of, L 152; Master and 
Mimir f tlw Youth, i. 30. 
Tivnr*, Tlw attifudtt of, to appoint- 
n*tnt of Intlittn Mc^mlwrs of Coun- 
iil Hftti otlwr ttctfonnn, ii, 101, 109, 
Mi 4, 8'A 340 j Morinon's letters 
in in wj4y ti* H> ndnmn, it 197-8 ; 
^tntrilmtion to, on, Ba- 

Uunnwnmn advocated 
t*y it. ^47, on elivwgftnoes in th 
Ulmmi Piwrty (IHWK), ii. B4; on 
f ucliHit <ottuiwntK on Morley's 
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temporaries, in his Souvenirs, i. 
194-5; tribute by, to the support 
afforded by his wife, ii. 142; on 
George Sand in 1848, i. 81. 
Tokio, Conference at, Indian dele- 
gate to, restrictions placed on, ii 
163-4. 

Toleration, growth in, in the Vic- 
torian age, ii. 366. 
Tolstoy, Count Leon, Liberalist doc- 
trine of, i. 23 ; on differences 
between men, i. 64r-5. 
Tory, attitude to Corn Law Reform, 
i. 135. Instinct, not confined to 
one class, i. 168-9. Policy for 
Ireland (1891), i. 267. 
Townshend, Charles, a parallel be- 
tween, and Balfour, i. 228. 
Trade interests in relation to Indian 
Budget (1910), ii. 329-30; Tariff 
Reform (1910), ii. 326. 
Trade Unionists, a talk with, over 

a Lock-out (1897), ii. 76. 
Trades Committees, Cobden's atti- 
tude to, i. 142. 
Trades Union Acts (1872 & 1875), 

value of, i. 143. 

Trades Unions, Harrison's defence 

of, in the Fortnightly, effect of, i. 90. 

Traditional beliefs, Theological and 

other, reaction on, of Rationalism 

and Natural Science, i. 12, 13, 14 et 

$qq., 25. 

Tragedy, as envisaged by Spencer, 

Huxley on, i. 283. 
Transportation, see Deportation. 
Transvaal problems of the 'eighties, 

i 198, and later, ii. 56. 
Transvaal Republic, raid on, ii. 
85; war declared by (1899), ii. 87. 
Trawitt&urs de la Mer (Hugo), Miss 
Lawless's Chrania compared with, 
ii. 44 n. ; Morley's article on, 
praised by Hugo, i. 74; the storm 
in, Meredith on, i. 43-4. 
Treasury Economy, how inspired, 

ii. 250. 
Treaty of Vienna, infringed by 

Prussia, i. 137-8. 

Tree, Lady, a "swift study," i. 280. 
Tree, Sir H. Beerbohm, on being a 

"slow study," i. 280. 
Treitschk, H. von, on Liberalism, 
i. 21 ; on the promiscuous person, 
i. 86. 

Trevelyan, Sir George Otto, i. 297, 
311; and County Franchise, i. 



197; resignation of, from th< 
Cabinet of 1886, i. 218. 

Trinity College, Dublin, Provost of 
i. 374, 385. 

"Triple Alliances" (political anc 
parliamentary), of Morley, i. 312 

Tristram and Iseult (Arnold), i. 131 

Trollope, Anthony, business habit 
of, in novel-writing, i. 125. 

Troyon, Constant, cattle-piece by 
in the Louvre, i. 299. 

Truth, devotion to, of Sidgwick 
i. 123. Huxley on, i. 105. Posi 
tion of, Whately on, i. 100. Ste 
phen's attitude to, and word 
on, i. 120-1. Zeal for, true nato 
of, Swift on, i. 102. 

Truth-telling, lack of, in Ireland 
i. 332, some reasons for, i. 333. 

Tulla, ii. 25. 

Tunstall, C., ii. 68. 

Turgot, , and centralisation, o 
authority, i. 139; idea of, o: 
progress, i. 69 ; as ideal for Morley 
i. 84; key-words of, i. 57; Lij 
of, by Condorcet, Mill's use of, i 
57 ; Morley's article on, i. 82-4 
and Louis Blanc's criticism, : 
83 ; works of, i. 81 ; on the origi 
of the greatest evils, i. 377. 

Turkey, dismemberment of, ii. 5' 
Effect on, of Salisbury's polic 
(1897), ii. 69. And Mehemet Al 
i. 138. Revolutionary movemer 
in, as affecting Indian opinion, i 
154. 

Turkish Reforms, Freeman an 
others on, i. 279. 

Turkish sympathies of Minto, ii. 15! 
and of Percy, ii. 245. 

Turks, the, Tory attitude to (1880 
i. 169. 

Tweedmouth, Lord, ii. 16, 132, 14: 

Twentieth-century philosophers an 
the wisdom of Goethe, ii. 364. 

Two Voices, The (Tennyson), an 
Evolution, i. 15. 

Tyndall, John, i. 112; on Comtisr 
i. 69. 

Typography, history of, i. 34. 

Tyrell, , i. 369. 

Ulster, Farmers in, and Compulsoi 
Sale of Land, i. 252. Nationali 
M.P.'s sent by, to Parliament < 
1885, i. 203. Religious faction i 
i. 341, see also Orangemen. 
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The English-Speaking Peoples 

BY GEORGE LOUIS BEER 

Cloth, 8vo t $1.30 

When Admiral Mahan discussed the question of closer 
political relations between the English-speaking peoples 
in 1894, the project was dismissed as visionary. Neither 
in the United States nor in Great Britain was their close 
interdependence realized. The question has now, how- 
ever, become of paramount importance. 

Mr. Beer's book is a searching analysis of this question, 
in which every aspect of the matter is shrewdly examined. 
The nature of the established international system is 
exhaustively reviewed and the urgent problem of securing 
the future peace of the world is analysed in a distinctly 
new spirit. In a historical survey of the past decades the 
fundamental aims of German policy are elucidated, and 
the openly expressed hostility of influential Germans to 
the "Anglo-Saxon block" is linked up with that policy. 

AU the English-speaking peoples are shown to form one 
cultural unit, with identical aims in foreign policy, eco- 
nomic development, and cultural ideals. A close and 
intimate association of these varied peoples is shown to be 
made imperative by the entire trend of the world's progress. 
Due stress is placed upon the fact that the foreign policy of 
this world-wide commonwealth will be controlled, not by 
Great Britain alone, but by its entire self-governing citi- 
zenry. It is conclusively shown that a democratic co- 
operative alliance of the English-speaking peoples of North 
America, Britain, Africa, and Australia is essential to their 
own survival, and is also the only attainable bulwark of 
liberty for the rest of the world. 
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The Life of the Rt. Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, 
Bart., M.P., was begun by Stephen Gwynn, M.P., 
completed and edited by Gertrude M. TuckweU, 
Literary Executrix of Sir Charles Dilke. 
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Illustrated, cloth, 8vo t $3.50 

This is the first and the official biography of the poet 
and no one is better fitted than is Mr. Gosse to add to 
the scholarly work of the biographers, the genuine 
interest and appreciation of the friend. 
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